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— rallling £ the engagement which L had 
come under to the Public with reſpect to 
the Hiſtory of America, it was my inten- 
tion not to have publiſhed any part of it 
until the whole was completed. The pre- 
ſent ſtate of the Britiſh Colonies has induc- 
ed me to alter that reſolution. While they 
are engaged in civil war with Great Britain, 
inquiries and ſpeculations concerning their 
ancient forms of policy and laws, which 
exiſt no longer, cannot be intereſting. The 
attention and expectation of mankind are 
now turned towards their future condition. 
In whatever manner this unhappy conteſt 
may terminate, a new order of things muſt 
ariſe in North America, and its affairs will 
aſſume another aſpect, I wait, with the 
ſolicitude of a good citizen, until the fer- 


ment "ſubſide, and regular government be 


re-eſtabliſhed, and then I ſhall return to 
this part of my work, in which I had 
made ſome progreſs. That, together with the 

hiſtory 
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P R E FF AC E. 
hiſtory of Portugueſe America, and of the 


ſettlements made by the ſeveral nations of 


Europe in the Weſt India iſlands, will com 


plete my plan. | SO 8 


Taz two volumes which I now publiſh, 
contain an account of the diſcovery of the 
New World, and of the progreſs of the 
Spaniſh arms and colonies there. This is 
not only the moſt ſplendid portion of the 
American ſtory, but ſo much detached, that 
it forms a perfect whole by itſelf, remark- 
able ſor the unity of the ſubject. As the 
principles and maxims of the Spaniards in 
planting colonies, which have been adopt- 
ed in ſome meaſure by every nation in 


Europe, are unfolded in this part of my 


work; it will ſerve as a proper introduc- 
tion to the hiſtory, of their eſtabliſhment 
in America, and convey ſuch information 
concerning this important article of policy, 
as may be deemed no leſs intereſting than 


curious. 


Ix deſcribing the atchievements and in- 


ſtitutions of the Spaniards in the New 


World, I have departed in many inſtances 
from the accounts of preceding hiſtorians, 
and have often related facts which ſeem to 
have been unknown to them. It is a duty 


J owe. the Public, to mention the ſources 


from which I have derived ſuch intelli- 


PER EF A N 
gence, as juſtifies me either in placing tranſ- 
actions in a new light, or in forming any 


new opinion with ref; to their cauſes - 
and effects. This duty = re with greater 
ord 


ſatisfaction, as it will an opportunity 
of expreſſing my gratitude to thoſe benefac- 
tors, who have honoured me with their 
countenance and aid in my reſearches. 


As it was from Spain that I had to ex- 
pect the moſt important information, with 
regard to this part of my work, I conſidered 
it as a very fortunate circumſtance for me, 
when Lord Grantham; to whom I had 
the honour of being perſonally known, and 
with whoſe liberality of ſentiment, and diſ- 
poſition to oblige, I was well acquainted, 
was appointed ambaſſador to the court of 
Madrid. Upon applying to him, I met with 
ſuch a reception as ſatisfied me, that his en- 


deavours would be employed in the moſt. 


proper manner, in order to obtain the grati- 
fication of my wiſhes; and I am perfectly 
ſenſible, that what progreſs I have made in 


my inquiries among the Spaniards, ought to 


be aſcribed chiefly to their knowing how 
much his Lordſhip intereſted himſelf in their 
- ſucceſs, | | 


Bur did I owe nothing more to Lord 
Grantham, than his attention in engaging 
Mr. Waddilove, the chaplain of his em- 

baſly, 
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baſſy, to take the conduct of my affairs in 
Spain, the obligations I lie under would be 
very great. During five years, that gentle- 
man has carried on reſearches for my be- 
hoof, with ſuch activity, perſeverance, and 
knowledge of the ſubject, to which his at- 
tention was turned, as have filled me with 
no leſs aſtoniſnment, than ſatis faction. He 
procured for me the greater part of the 
Spaniſh books, which I have conſulted; 
and as many of them were printed early in 


the ſixteenth century, and are become 


extremely rare, the collecting of theſe was 
ſuch an occupation, as, alone, required much 
time and aſſiduity. To his friendly atten- 
tion I am indebted: for copies of ſeveral va- 
luable manuſcripts, containing facts and de- 
tails which I might have ſearched for in 
vain, in works that have been made public. 
Encouraged by the inviting . with 


which Mr. Waddilove conferred his favours, 
1 tranſmitted to him a ſet of queries, with 


reſpect both to the cuſtoms and policy of the 
native Americans, and the nature of ſeveral 


inſtitutions in the Spaniſh ſettlements, fram- 


ed in ſuch a manner, that a Spaniard might 
anſwer them, without diſcloſing any thing 
that was improper to be communicated'to a 
foreigner. He tranſlated theſe into Spaniſh, 
and obtained from various perſons who had 
reſided in moſt of the Spaniſh colonies, ſuch 


replies as have afforded me much inſtruction, 


NoTwITH= 
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NorwrrzsrANDINe theſe peculiar advan- 
tages with which my inquiries were carried 
on in Spain, it is with regret I am obliged to 
add, that the ſucceſs with which they have 
been attended, muſt be aſcribed to the bene- 
ficence of individuals, not to any communi- 
cation by public authority. By a ſingular 
arrangement of Philip IL. the records of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, are depoſited in the Ars 
cbivo of Simancas, near Valladolid, at the 
diſtance of a hundred and twenty miles from 
the ſeat of government, and the ſupreme 
courts of juſtice. The papers relative to 
America, and chiefly to that early period of 
its hiſtory, towards which my attention was 
directed, are ſo numerous, that they alone, 
according to one account, fill the largeſt 
apartment in the Archivo; and according to 
another, they compoſe eight hundred and 

ſeventy- three large bundles. Conſcious of 
poſſeſſing, in ſome degree, the induſtry which 
belongs to an hiſtorian, the proſpect of ſuch 
a treaſure excited my moſt ardent curioſity. 
But the proſpect of it, only, is all that I have 
enjoyed. Spain, with an exceſs of caution, 
has uniformly thrown a veil over her tranſ- 
actions in America. From ſtrangers they are 
concealed with peculiar ſolicitude. Even to 
her own ſubjects the Archivo of Simancas 
| is not opened without a particular order from 
the crown; and after obtaining that, papers 
cannot be copied, without paying fees of 
3 b office 
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office ſo exorbitant, that the expence excteds 
what it would be proper to beſtow, when 
the gratification: of literary eurioſity is the 
only object. It is to be hoped, that the Spa- 
niards will at laſt diſrover this ſyſtem of con- 
cealment to be no leſs impolitic than illiberal. 
From what I have experienced in the courſe 
of my inquiries, I am fatisfied, that upon a 
more minute ſcrutiny into their early opera- 
tions in the New World, however reprehen- 
fible: the actions of individuals ma appear, 
the conduct of the nation — aced in a 
more e 7; 


* other of Eu different 
Gate — Europe oy i with- 
out ſucceſs; in Spain, for a — of Cortes to 
Charles V. written ſoon after he landed in the 
Mexican empire, which has not hitherto 
Wl. been publiſhed ;-it occurred to me, that as 

ee emperor was ſetting out for Germany, at 

the time when the meſſengers from Cortes 
BM arrived in Europe, the letter with which they 
| were intruſted might poſſibly be preſerved in 
A the Imperial Library of Vienna. I commu- 
nicated this idea to Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
with whom I have long had the honour to 
live in friendſhip, and 1 = ſoon the plea- 

_ ſure to learn, that, upon h ion, her 
Imperial Majeſty had been —— pleaſed 
8 NK that not _> © copy — | 

| tter 
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: lett6t (if. it were found). but of any other 
papers in the library, which could = light 
upon the Hiftory of America, ſhould be 
tranſmitted to me. The letter from Cortes 
is not in the Imperial Library, but a au- 
thentic copy, atteſted by a notary, 'of 'that 
written by the magiſtrates of the 

_ planted by him at Vera Cruz, which I have 
mentioned, Vol. ii. p. 204, having been 
found; it was tranſcribed and ſent to me. 


This, no leſs curious, and as little known 


as the letter which was the object of my in- 
quiries, did not come to my hand till that 
part of the hiſtory to which it relates was 
printed; but I have given ſome account of 
what is moſt worthy of notice in it, at the 
end of Notes and Hluſtrations, vol. in. To- 
gether with it, I received a copy of a letter 


his expedition to Honduras, with reſpe& to 
which, I did not think it neceſſary to enter 


into any particular detail; and likewiſe | 


thoſe. curious Mexican paintings, which | 
have deſcribed, vol. iii. p. 138, &. 


Mr inquiries at St. Peterſburgh were car- 
ried on with equal facility and 7 faces. In 
examining into the neareft communication 
between our continent and that of America, 

it became of conſequence to obtain authen- 
tic information concerning the diſcoveries of 

b 2 the 


from Cortes, containing a long account of 
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their route. Such conduct appea 
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the Ruſſians, in their navigation from Kam- 
chatka towards the coaſt of America. Ac- 
curate relations of their firſt voyage, in 1741, 
have been publiſhed by Muller and Gmelin. 

everal foreign authors have entertained an 
os, that the court of Ruſſia ſtudiouſly 
conceals the progreſs which has been made 


by more recent navigators, and ſuffers the 


Public to be amuſed with falſe accounts of 
red to me 
unſuitable to thoſe liberal ſentiments, and 


that patronage of ſcience, for which the pre- 


ſent ſovereign of Ruſſia is eminent; nor 
could I ' diſcern any political reaſon, that 


might render it improper to apply for infor- 


mation concerning the late attempts of the 
Ruſſians to open a communication between 


Aſia and America. My ingenious country- 
man, Dr. Rogerſon, firſt phyſician to the 
Empreſs, preſented my requeſt to her Impe- 
rial Majeſty, who not eg diſclaimed any 

idea of concealment, but inſtantly ordered 
the journal of Captain Krenitzin, who con- 


ducted the only voyage of difcovery made by 
public authority ſince the year 1741, to be 


.tranſlated, and his original chart to be co- 
pied for my uſe. By confulting them I have 
been enabled to give a more accurate view of 
the progreſs and extent of the Ruſſian diſco- 
veries, than has hitherto been communi- 
PU ed T TR WES 


FROM 
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Fou other quarters I have received in- 
formation of great utility and importance. 
M. Chevalier de le Pinto, the miniſter from 


Portugal to the court of Great Britain, who 


commanded for ſeveral years at Matagroſſa, 
a ſettlement of the Portugueſe in the inte- 
rior part of Braſil, where the Indians are 
numerous, and their original manners lit- 


tle altered by intercourſe with Europeans, 


was pleaſed to ſend me very full anſwers 
to ſome queries concerning the character 
and inſtitutions of the natives of America, 
which his polite reception of an application 
made to him in my name, encouraged me 


to propoſe. Theſe ſatisfied me, that he had 


contemplated with diſcerning attention the 


curidus objects which his ſituation preſent- 


ed to his view, and I have often followed 


him as one of my beſt inſtructed guides, 


M. SvaRb, to. whoſe elegant tranſlation 


of the Hiſtory of the Reign of Charles V. 
I owe the favourable reception of that work 
on the continent, procured me anſwers to 
the ſame queries from M. de Bougainville, 
who had opportunities of obſerving the In- 


dians both of North. and South America, 
and from M. Godin le jeune, who reſided 


fifteen years among Indians in Quito, and 


twenty years in Cayenne. The latter are 
more valuable from having been examined 
by M. de la Condamine, who, a few weeks 

"I before 
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before his death, made ſome ſhort additions 
to them, which may be conſidered as the 
laſt effort of that attention to ſcience which 
occupied a long life. | 


Mr inquiries were not confined to one 
region in America. Governor Hutchinſon 
took the trouble of recommending the con- 
ſideration of my queries to Mr. Hawley and 
Mr. Brainetd; two proteflant miſſionaries, 
employed among the Indians of the Five 
Nations, who favoured me with anſwers, 
which diſcover a confiderable knowledge of 
the people whoſe cuſtoms they deſcribe. 
From William Smith, Eſq; the ingenious 
hiſtorian of New. York, I received ſome uſe- 
ful information. When I cater upon the 
Hiſtory of our Colonies in North America, 
I ſhall have occafion to acknowledge how 
much I have been indebted to many other 
gentlemen of that country. 


From the valuable Collection of Voyages 
made by Alexander Dalrymple, Eſq; with 
whole attention to the Hiſtory of Naviga- 
tion and Diſcovery the Public is well ac- 
quainted, I have received tome very rare 
books particularly two large volumes of 
Memorials, partly manuſcript, ang partly 
in print, which were preſented to the court 
of Spain during the reigns of Philip = 

| r 1 
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and Philip IV. From theſe I have learned 
many curious , particulars . with reſpec, to 
the interior ſtate of the Spaniſh - colonies, 
and the various ſchemes formed for their 


improvement. As this Collection of Me- 
morials formerly belonged. to the Colbert 
Library, I have quoted them by that title. 
Ar thoſe books and manuſcripts I have 
conſulted with that attention, which the 
reſpet due from an Author to the Public 


required; and by minute references to them, 
I have endeavoured to authenticate what- 


ever I relate. The longer 1 reflect on the 
nature of hiſtorical compoſition, the more 


I. am convinced that this ſcrupulous accu- 


racy is neceſſary. The hiſtorian who re- 


cords the events of his own time, is credited 


in proportion to the opinion which the Pub- 
lic entertains with reſpect to his means of 


information and his veracity. He who deli- 
neates the tranſactions of a remote period, 


has no title to claim aſſent, unleſs he pro- 


duces evidence in proof of his aſſertions. 
Without this, he may write an amut 
tale, but cannot be ſaid to have compo 
an authentic hiſtory. In thoſe ſentiments 
I have been confirmed by the opinion of an 


author *, whom his induſtry, erudition, and 


2 E Mr. Gibbon. 


diſcernment, | 
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diſcernment, have deſervedly placed in a 
high rank among the moſt eminent hiſto- 
rians of the age. Emboldened by 4 hint 
from him, I have publiſhed a catalogue of 
the Spaniſh books which I have conſulted. 
This practice was frequent in the laſt cen- 
tury and conſidered as an evidence of lau- 
dable induſtry in an author; in the preſent, 
it may, perhaps, be deemed the effect of 
oſtentation; but as many of theſe books 
are unknown in Great Britain, I could not 
otherwiſe have referred to them as autho- 
rities, without encumbering the page with 
an inſertion of their full titles. To any 
perſon who may chuſe to follow me in this 
path of inquiry, the catalogue muſt be ve- 
ry uſeful, 125 r 


% 


Mr readers will obſerve, that in menti- 
oning ſums of money, I have uniformly 
followed the Spaniſh method of comput- 
ing by peſos. In America, the peſo ſuerte, 
or duro, is the only one known, and that 
is always meant when any fum imported 
from America is mentioned. The peſo fu- 
erte, as well as other coins, has varied in 
its numerary value, but I have been adviſed, 
without attending to ſuch minute variations, 
to conſider it as equal ta four ſhillings and ſix 
pence of our money. It is to be remembered, 
howeyer, that in the ſixteenth century, the 

8822755 | effective 
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effective value of a peſo, i. e. the quan- 
tity of labour which is repreſented, or of 
goods which it would purchaſe, was five or 
ſix times as much as at preſent. . 
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Tus progreſs of men in diſcovering and peo- B; O OE 
pling the various parts of the earth, has been ex- I. 
tremely flow: Several ages elapſed before they "reg ray | 
removed far from thoſe mild and fertile regions lowly peo« 
where they were orig] 27 by their Creator. Pe. 
The occaſion of their general diſperſion is 
known; but we are unacquainted with the courſe 
of their migrations, or the time when they took 
poſleſſion of the different countries which they now 
inhabit, Neither hiſtory nor tradition furniſh ſuch 
information concerning thoſe remote events, as 
enables us to trace, with any certainty, the opera- 
tions of the human race in the infancy of ſociety. 


Ws may conclude, however, that all the early Fira migr- 
- migrations of mankind were made by land. The hd. 
ocean, which everywhere ſurrounds the habitable 
earth, as well as the various arms of the ſea which 
ſeparate one region from anotlier, though deſtined 

Vor. I B to 
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Firſt at- 


tempts to- 
wards na- 


vigation. 


Introducti- 
on of com- 


merce. 


the raſt or canoe, which firſt ſerved to carry 
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countries, ſeem, at firſt, to be formed to check 
the progreſs of man, and to mark the bounds of 
that portion of the globe to which nature had con- 
fined him. It was long, we may believe, before 
men attempted to paſs this formidable barrier, and 
became fo ſkilful and adventurous as to commit 
themſelves to the mercy of the winds and waves, 
or to quit their natiye ſhore in queſt of remote and 


unknown regions. 


NavicarTion and ſhip-building are arts ſo nice 
and complicated, that they require the ingenuity, 
as well as experience of many ſucceſſive ages to 
bring them to any degree of perfection. _ 
a ſa- 
vage over the river that obſtructed him in the chace, 
to the conſtruction of a veſſel capable of conveying 
a numerous crew with ſafety to a diſtant coaſt, the 
progreſs in improvement is immenſe. Many efforts 
would be made, many experiments would be tried, 


and much labour and invention would be employ- 
ed, before men could accompliſh this arduous and 


important undertaking. The rude and imperfect 
ſtate in which navigation is ſtill found among all na- 


tions which are not conſiderably civilized, corre- 


fponds with this account of its progreſs, and demon- 

ates that, in early times, the art was not ſo far 
improved as to enable men to undertake diſtant 
voyages, or to attempt remote diſcoveries. 


As ſoon, however, as the art of- navigation be- 
came known, a new ſpecies of correſpondence 
among men took place. It is from this era, that 
we muſt date the commencement of ſuch an inter- 
courſe between nations as deſerves the appellation 
of commerce. Men are, indeed, far advanced in 


improvement. before commerce becomes an object 
of great importance to them. They muſt even 
have made ſome conſiderable progreſs towards 
5 Ng h CCC 
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civilization, before they acquire the idea of pro- B; O O K 
perty, and aſcertain it ſo . as to be ac- I. 
quainted with the moſt ſimple of all contracts, tai 
of exchanging by barter one rude commodity for 
another. But as ſoon as this important right is 
eſtabliſned, and every individual feels that he has 
an excluſive title to poſſeſs or to alienate Whatever 
he has acquired by his own labour and dexterity, 
the wants and ingenuity of his nature ſuggeſt to 
him a new method of increaſing his acquiſitions 
and enjoyments, by diſpoſing of what is ſuperflu- 
ous in his own ſtores, in order to procure what is 
neceſſary or deſirable in thoſe of other men. Thus 
a commercial intercourſe begins, and is carried on 
among the members of the fame community. B 
degrees, they diſcover that neighbouring tribes we, 
ſeſs what they want, and enjoy comforts of which 
they wiſh to partake. In the ſame mode, and 
upon the ſame principles, that domeſtie traffic is 
carried on within the ſociety, an external cominerce 
is eſtabliſhed with other tribes or nations. Their 
mutual intereſt and mutual wants render this inter- 
courſe deſirable, and imperceptibly introduce the 
maxims and laws which facilitate its progreſs and 
render it ſecure. But no very extenſive commerce 
can take place between contiguous provinces, ' 
whoſe foil and climate being nearly the ſame, yield 
ſimilar productions. Remote countries cannot con- 
vey their commodities by land, to thoſe places, 
where on account of their rarity they are Geſired. 
and become valuable. It is to navigation that men 
are indebted for the power of tranſporting the ſuper- 
fluous ſtock of one part of the earth, to ſupply the 
wants of another. The luxuries and bleſſings of a 
particular climate are no longer confined to itſelf 
alone, but the enjoyment of them is communicat- 
ed to the moſt diſtant regions. | 


B2 In 
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BOOK In proportion as the knowledge of the advan- 
Ne tages derkred from navigation and commerce con- 

tinued to ſpread, the intercourſe among nations 
extended. The ambition of conqueſt, or the ne- 
ceſſity of procuring a new ſettlement, were no 
longer the ſole motives of viſiting diſtant lands. 
'The defire of gain became a new incentive to acti- 
vity, rouſed adventurers and ſent. hem forth upon 
long voyages in ſearch of countries, whoſe products 
or wants might increaſe that circulation, which 
nouriſhes and gives vigonr to commerce. Trade 
gore 4 great ſource of diſcovery, it opened un- 
own feas, it penetrated into new regions, and 
contributed more than any other cauſe, to bring 
mien acquainted with the fituation, the nature, and 
commodities of the different parts of the globe. 
But even after a regular commerce was eſtabliſned 
In the world, after nations were conftderably civi- 
Red, and the ſciences and arts were cultivated 
with ardour and ſucceſs, navigation continued to 


be ſo imperfect, that it can hardly be faid to have 
advanced beyond the infancy of its improvement 
in the ancient world. 


knpafees; - Aron all the nations of antiquity the ſtructure 
on of a. of their veſſels was extremely rude, and their me- 
mong the thod of working them no leſs defective. They 
pocieats. were unacquainted with ſome of the great princi- 
| | ples and operations in navigation, which are now 
conſidered as the firſt elements on which that ſci- 
ence is founded. Though that property of the 
magnet, by which it attracts iron, was well known 
to the 3 its _ * a x and amazing, 
virtue of pointing to es had entirely eſca 
their — Deſtitute of this Faithful _ 
which now conducts the pilot with ſo mueh cer- 
tainty in the unbounded ocean, during the darkneſs 
of night, and when the heavens are covered with 


Gude, the ancients had no other method of regu- 
lating 
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lating their courſe than by — the ſun and B a8 K 
ſtars. Their navigation was of conlequence. uncer- 
tain and timid: They durſt ſeldom quit fight of Lend 
land, but crept along the coaſt, expoſed to all the 
dangers, and retarded by all the obſtructions, un- 
avoidable in holding ſuch an aukward courſe. An 
incredible length of time was requiſite for perform- 
ing voyages, which are now finiſhed in a ſhort 
ſpace. Even in the mildeſt climates, and in ſeas 

e leaſt tempeſtuous, it was only during the ſum- 
mer months that the ancients ventured out of their 
harbours. The remainder of the year was loſt in 
inactivity. It would have been deemed moſt in- 
conſiderate raſhneſs to have braved the fury 8 the 
winds and waves during the winter *. = | 


WuIIx both the ſcience and practice of naviga- 
tion continued to be ſo defective, it was an under- 
taking of no ſmall difficulty and danger to viſit any 
remote region of the earth. Under every diſad- 
vantage, however, the active * — of commerce 
_ exerted itſelf. The Egypt 
bliſhment of their monarch 


and the — coaſt of the great Indian continent 
The commodities which they imported from the 
eaſt, were carried by land from the Arabian Gulph 
to the banks of the Nile, and conveyed down that 
river to the Mediterranean. But if the Egyptians 
in early times applied "themſelves to commerce, 
their attention to it was of ſhort. duration. The 
fertile ſoil and mild climate of Egypt produced the 
neceſſaries and comforts of life with luch profuſion, 
as rendered its inhabitants ſo independent of other 
countries, that it became an cabliſhed maxim 
among that people, whoſe Tons and inſtitutions 
differed in almoſt every point from thoſe of other 
nations, to renounce all intercourſe with forei * 


* Vegetius de Re milit. lib, iv. 


In 


* 


6 


*. Fo 


was the only ſource from which they 
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B o K In conſequence of this, they never went out of their 


own country; they held all ſea-faring perſons in 
deteſtation, as impious and profane; and fortify- 
ing their own harbours, they denied ſtrangers ad- 
mittance into them Þ; and it was in the decline of 
their power, that they again opened their ports, 
and reſumed any communication with foreigners. 


al — Phe- TRR character and ſituation of the Phenicians 


were as favourable to the ſpirit of commerce and 
diſcovery as thoſe of the Egyptians were adverſe 
to it. They had no diſtinguiſhing peculiarity in 
their manners and inſtitutions ; they were not ad- 
dicted to any ſingular and unſocial form of ſuper- 
ſition ; they could mingle with other nations with- 
out ſcruple or reluctance. The territory which they 
poſſeſſed was neither large nor fertile, Commerce 
could derive 
opulence or power. Accordingly, the trade car- 


Tied on by the Phenicians of Sidon and Tyre, was 


more extenſive and enterprizing than that of any 


- Hate in the ancient world. The genius of the Phe- 
-»- Ricians, as well as the object of their policy and 


the ſpirit of their laws, were entirely commercial. 
They were a people of merchants who aimed at 


the empire of the ſea, and actually poſſeſſed it. 


Their ſhips not only frequented. all the ports in the 


Mediterranean, but they were the firſt who ven- 
tured beyond the ancient boundaries of navigation, 


and paſſing the Streights of Gades, viſited the 
weſtern coaſts of Spain and Africa. In many of 


he places to which they reſorted, they planted co- 


lonies, and communicated to the rude inhabitants 


ſome knowledge of their arts and improvements. 
While they extended their diſcoveries towards the 


north and the weſt, they did not neglect to pene- 
trate into the more opulent and fertile regions of 


*- Þ Diod. Sicul. Hb. i. p. 78. Ed. Weſſelingi. Amt. 1786. 


Strabo, lib, xvii. p. 1142, Ed. Amſt, 1707. 


the. 
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the ſouth and eaſt. Having rendered themſelves B 0 © K 
maſters of ſeveral commodious harbours towards I. 
the bottom of the Arabian 1 they, after the 
example of the Egyptians, eſtabliſned a regular 
intercourſe with Arabia and the continent of India 

on the one hand, and with the eaſtern coaſt of 

Africa on the other. From theſe countries they 
imported many valuable commodities, unknown 

to the reſt of the world, and, during a long period, 
engroſſed that lucrative branch of commerce with- 

out a rival „. 


Tux vaſt wealth which the Phenicians acquired Of the 
by monopolizing the trade carried on in the Red — 
Sea, incited their neighbours the Jews, under the 
proſperous reigns of David and Solomon, to aim 
at being admitted to ſome ſhare of it. This they 
obtained, partly by their conqueſt of Idumea, which 
ſtretches along the Red Sea, and partly by their 
alliance with Hiram king of Tyre. Solomon fitted 
out fleets, which, under the direction of Phenician 
Pilots, failed from the Red Sea to Tarſhiſh and 
Ophir, which it is probable were ports in India and 
Africa that their conductors, were accuſtomed to 
frequent, and returned with ſuch valuable cargoes 
as ſuddenly diffuſed wealth and ſplendour through 
the kingdom of Iſrael l. But the. ſingular inſtitu- 
tions of the Jews, the obſervance of which was en- 
joined by their divine legiſlator, with an intention 
of preſerving them a ſeparate people, uninfected 
by idolatry, formed a national character incapable 
of that open and liberal intercourſe with ſtrangers 
which commerce requires. Accordingly, this un- 
ſocial - genius of the people, together with the diſ- 
aſters which befell the kingdom of Iſrael, prevent- 


e See NOTE I. at the End of the Volume. 
4 Memoire ſur le Pays q'Ophir par M. D'Anville Mem, de 
Academ. des Inſeript. &c. tom. xxx. 83. as 
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oO RkEed the commercial ſpirit which their monarchs la- 

1, boured to introduce, and to chetiſh, from ſpread- 

ing __ them. The Jews cannot be numbered 

among the nations which contributed to improve 
navigation, or to extend diſcovery, 


Of the Car- Bur though the inſtructions and example of the 
Pagina: Phenicians were unable to mould the manners and 
4 r of the Jews, in oppoſition to the tendency 
laws, they tranſmitted the Commercial ſpi- 
| 1 with facility, 41 in full vigour, to their own 
deſcendants the Carthaginians, The commonwealth 
of Carthage applied to trade and to naval affairs, 
with no leſs ardour, ingenuity, and ſucceſs, - than 
its parent ſtate. Carthage early rivalled, and ſoon 
ſurpaſſed Tyre, in opulence and power, but ſeems 
not to have Ns — at obtaining any ſhare in the 
commerce with India. The Phenicians had en- 
groſſed this, and had ſuch a command of the Red 
Sea as ſecured to them the excluſive poſſeſſion of 
that lucrative branch of trade. The commercial 
activity of the Carthaginians was exerted in ano- 
ther ditection. Without contending for the trade 
of the eaſt with their mother- country, they ex- 
tended their navigation chiefly towards the weft 
and north. Following the courſe which the Pheni- 
cians tad opened, they paſſed the Streights of 
Gades, and puſhing their f liſcoveries far beyond 
theirs, not only viſited all the coafts of Spain, but 
thoſe of Gaul, and penetrated at laſt into Britain. 
At the ſame time that they acquired knowledge of 
new countries in this part of the globe, they gra- 
dually carried their reſearches towards the ſouth. 
They made -confiderable progreſs, by land, into 
the interior provinces of Africa, traded with forme 
of them, and ſubjected others to their empire. 
They failed —_ the weſtern coaſt of that great 
conrent, almoſt to the tropic of Cancer, and 
> planted 
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natives, and accuſtom them to commerce. They 


diſcovered. the Fortunate Iſlands, now known by "Y 


the name of the Canaries, 8 
ancient navigation in the weftern ocean *. 


Nor was the progreſs of the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians in their knowledge of the globe, 
owing entirely to the deſire of extending their 
trade from one country to another. Commerce 
WAS followed by its uſual effects among both 
theſe people. It awakened curioſity, enlarged the 
ideas and deſires of men, and incited them to 
bold enterpriſes. Voyages were undertaken, the 
ſole object of which was! to -difcover nee. coun- 
tries, and put unknown feas. Such, during 
the us age of the Carthaginian republic, 
were the famous navigations of Hanno — 
au 
rity of the ſenate, and at public expente.  Hanno 
was directed to ſteer towards the ſouth, along 
the coaſt: of Africa, and feems to have advanc- 
Amen nearer the equinoctial line than any for- 
mer ' navigator *, Himilco had it in charge to 
proceed towards the north, and to examine the 
weſtern coafts of the European continent . Of 
the ſame nature was the extraordinary navigation 


of the Phemcians round Africa. A Phenician 


fleet, we are told, fitted dut by Necho king of 
Egypt, took its departure about fix hundred and 
four years before the Chriftian ara, from a port 
in the Red Sea, doubled the ſouthern promontory 


= Plini Nat. Hiſt. lb. vi. c. 35. edit. 2 Dolph. 
4to. 1 | 

* Plinii Nat. Hiſt, lib. v, c. 1. Hannonis Periplus ap. 
Geograph minores, edit. Hudſoni, vol, i. p. 1. 

& Plinii Nat. Hiſt, lib. ii. c. 67. Feſtus Avienus apud 
Bochart, Geogr. ſacr. lid. i. er 60. p. 652. er vol. iii, 
L. Bat. 170%. 
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50 0 xof Afice, and, after a voyage of three years, re- 
r ghts of Gades, to the mouth of 
e 


Eudoxus of - Cyzicus is ſaid to have 
held the fame courſe, mb to have re 
the ſame arduous undertaking 8. 


Tuxsz voyages, if performed in the manner 
which I have related, may juſtly be reckoned the 
greateſt effort of navigation in the ancient world; 
and if we attend to the imperfect ſtate of the art 
at that time, it is difficult to determine, whether 
we ſhould moſt admire the courage and ſagacity 
with which the deſign was formed, or the con- 
duct and good fortune with which it was executed. 
But unfortunately, all the original and authentic 
accounts of the Phenician and Carthaginian voy- 
agen, whether undertaken by public authority, or 

n proſecution of their private trade, have periſh- 
— The information which we receive concern- 
ing them from the Greek and Roman authors, 
ow not only obſcure and inaccurate, but, if we 

* a ſhort narrative of Hanno's expedition, 
ſuſpicious authority . Whatever acquaint- 

te with the remote regions of the earth the 
Phenicians or Carthaginians may have acquired, 
was concealed from the reft of mankind with a 
mercantile jealouſy. Every thing relative to the 
courſe of their navigation was not only a myſtery 
of trade, but a ſecret of ftate. Extraordinary facts 
are recorded concerning their ſolicitude to prevent 
other nations from penetrating into what they 
wiſhed ſhould remain undivulged l. Many of their 
diſcoveries ſeem, accordingly, to have been ſcarcely 
known beyond the n of their own r 


h Herodot. lib. iv. c. 42. 

1 Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii. c. gy 

Kk See NOTE II. | 

1 Strab. 2 lib. iii. p. 265. ud. w. p. 1154. 
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The navigation round Africa, in particular, is re- O © K 


corded by the Greek and Roman writers, rather 


25 2 ſtrange amuſing tale, wiüch they either dd 


not comprehend, or did not believe, than as a 
real tranſaction, which enlarged their knowledge 
and influenced their opinion *. As neither the 
progreſs of the Phenician and Carthaginian diſ- 
coveries, nor the extent of their navigation, were 
communicated to the reſt of mankind, all me- 
morials of their extraordinary ſkill in naval affairs 
ſeem, in a great meaſure, to have periſned, when 
the maritime power of the former was annihi- 
lated by Alexander's conqueſt of Tyre, and the 
empire of the latter was overturned by the Roman 


Arms. 2 1 , 


LEAVING, then, the obſcure and pompous ac- Of the 


counts of the Phenician and Carthaginian voy- 
ages to the curioſity and conjectures of antiqua- 
ries, hiſtory muſt reſt ſatisfied with relating the 
progreſs: of navigation and diſcovery among the 
Greeks and Romans, which, though leſs ſplendid, 
is better aſcertained. It is evident that the Pheni- 
clans, who inſtructed the Greeks in other ufeful 
ſciences and arts, did not communicate to them 
that extenſive knowledge of navigation which 
they themſelves poſſeſſed; nor did the Romans 
imbibe that commercial ſpirit and ardour for 
diſcovery which diſtinguiſhed the Carthaginians, 
Though Greece be almoſt encompaſſed by the 
ſea, which formed many ſpacious bays and com- 
modious harbours, though it be ſurrounded by a 
yalt number of fertile iſlands, yet, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch. a favourable ſituation, which ſeemed to 
invite that ingenious people to apply themſelves 
to navigation, it was long before this art attain- 
ed any degree of perfection among them. Their 
Early voyages, the object of which was piracy 


= See NOTE III 
rather 
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oo x rather than commerce, were fo inconſiderable, that 
I. the expedition of the Argonauts from the coaſt 
of Theſſaly to the Euxine ſea, ed ſuch an 
amazing effort of ſkill and courage, as entitled 
the conductors of it to be ranked among the de- 
migods, and exalted the veſſel in which they failed 
to a place among the heavenly conſtellations. 
Even at a later period, when the Greeks engaged 
in their famous enterprize againſt Troy, their 
knowledge in naval affairs ſeems not to have been 
much improved. According to the account of 
Homer, the only poet to whom hiſtory ventures 
to appeal, and who, by his ſcrupulous accuracy in 
deſcribing the manners and arts of early ages, 
merits this diſtinction, the ſcience of navigation, 
at that time, had hardly advanced beyond. its 
rudeſt ſtate, The Greeks in the heroic age were 
unacquainted with the uſe of iron, the moſt ſer- 
viceable of all the metals, without which no con- 
ſiderable progreſs was ever made in the mechanical 
arts, Their veſſels were of inconſiderable bur- 
then, and moffly without decks. Theſe had only 
one maſt, which they erected or took down at 
pleaſure. They were ſtrangers to the uſe of an- 
Chors. All their operations in failing were clumſy 
and unſkilful, They turned their obſervation to- 
wards ſtars, which were improper for regulating 
their courſe, and their mode of obſerving them 
was inaccurate and fallacious. When they had 
finiſhed a voyage they drew their paltry barks 
aſhore, as ſavages do their canoes, and they re- 
mained on dry land until the ſeaſon of returning to 
ſea-approached, It is not then in the early or 
/ heroic ages of Greece, that we can expect to ob- 
ſerve the ſcience of navigation, and the ſpirit of 
diſcovery making any conſiderable progreſs. Dur- 
ing that period of diſorder and ignorance, a thou- 
. fand cauſes concurred in reſtraining curioſity and 
enterprize within very narrow bounds, 


Bur 
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Bor the Greeks advanced with rapidity to aBOOK |, 
ſtate of greater civilization and refinement. 'Go- I. 
vernment, in its moſt liberal and perfect form 
began to be eſtabliſhed in the communities of 
Greece; equal laws and regular police were gra- 
dually introduced; the ſciences and arts that are 
uſeful or ornamental in life were carried to a high 
pitch of improvement, and ſeveral of the Grecian 
| commonwealths applfM to commerce with ſuch 
ardour and ſucceſs, that they were conſidered, 
in the ancient world, as maritime powers of the 
firſt rank. Even then, however, the naval victo- 
ries of the Greeks muſt be aſcribed rather to the 
native ſpirit of the pong and to that courage 
which the enjoyment of liberty inſpires, than to 
any extraordinary progreſs in the ſcience of navi- 
gation, In the Perſian war, thoſe exploits which 
the eloquence of the Greek hiſtorians have render- 
ed fo famous, were performed by fleets, compoſed 
chiefly of veſſels that were open, and without 
decks u; the crews of which ruſhed forward with 
impetuous valour, but little art, to board thoſe 
of the enemy. In the war of Peloponneſus, their 
ſhips ſeem ſtill to have been of inconſiderable bur- 
then and of ſmall force. The extent of their trade 
was in proportion to this low condition of their 
marine. The maritime ſtates of Greece hardly 
carried on any commerce beyond the limits of the 
Mediterranean ſea. Their chief intercourſe was 
with the colonies of their countrymen, planted in 
the leſſer Aſia, in Italy and Sicily. They ſome- 
times viſited the ports of Egypt, of Gaul, and of 
Thrace, or, paſſing through the Helleſpont, they 
traded with the countries fituated around the Eux- 
ine ſea. Amazing inſtances occur of their igno- 
rance, even of thoſe countries, which lay within 
the narrow precincts to which their navigation was 


F Thucyd. kd. i. 'C I4. 
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Bo o k confined. When the Greeks had aſſembled their 


combined fleet againſt Xerxes at Egina, ney 
cau 


— thought it unadviſable to fail to Samos, be 


they believed the diſtance between that iſland and 
Egina to be as great as the diſtance between Egina 
and the Pillars of Hercules ®. They were either 
utterly unacquainted with all the parts of the globe 
beyond the Mediterranean ſea, or what knowledge 
they had of them was founded on conjecture, or 
derived from the informations of a few perſons, 
whom curioſity and the. love of | ſcience, had 
prompted to travel by land into the Upper Aſia, 
or by ſea into Egypt, the ancient ſeats of wiſ- 
dom and arts. After all that the Greeks learn- 
ed from them, they appear to have been igno- 
rant of the moſt important facts, on which an 
2 and ſcientific knowledge of the globe is 
unded. | 


THe expedition of Alexander the Great into the 
eaſt, conſiderably enlarged the ſphere of naviga- 
tion and of geographical knowledge among the 
Greeks. That extraordinary man, notwithſtand- 
ing the violent paſſions which incited him, at ſome 
times, to the wildeſt actions, and the moſt extra- 
vagant enterpriſes, poſſeſſed talents which fitted 
him not only to conquer, but to govern the world. 
He was capable of framing thoſe bold and original 
ſchemes of policy, which give a new form to hu- 
man affairs. The revolution in-commerce, brought 
about by the force of his genius, is hardly in- 
- ferior to that revolution in empire, occaſioned 
the ſucceſs of his arms. It is probable, that the 
oppoſition and efforts of the republic of Tyre, 
which checked him ſo long in the career of his 
victories, gave Alexander an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving the vaſt reſources of a maritime power, 
and conveyed to him ſome idea of the immenſe 


Herodot. lib. vii. c. 132. 
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wealth which the Tyrians derived from their com- BOOK - 
merce, eſpecially that with the Eaſt Indies. As Tt 
ſoon” as he had accompliſhed the deſtruction of Y 
that ſtate, and reduced Egypt to ſubjection, he 
formed the plan of rendering the empire, which 
he propoſed to eſtabliſh, the centre of commerce 
as well as the ſeat of dominion. With this 
view he founded: a great city, which he honoured 
with his own name, near one of the mouths of 
the river Nile, that by the Mediterranean ſea, 
and the neighbourhood of the Arabian Gulf, it 

might command the trade both of the eaſt and 
weſt v. This ſituation was choſen with ſuch diſ- 
cernment, that Alexandria ſoon became the chief 

commercial city in the world. Not only during 
the ſubſiſtence of the Grecian empire in Egypt and 
in the eaſt, but amidſt all the ſucceſſive revoluti- 
ons in thoſe countries, from the time of the Ptole- 
mies to the diſcovery of the navigation by the 
Cape of Good Hope, commerce, particularly that 
of the Eaſt Indies, continued to flow in the chan- 
nel which the ſagacity and _— of Alexander 
had marked out for it. 


His ambition was not ſatisfied with having 
opened to the Greeks a communication with India 
by ſea; he aſpired to the ſovereignty of thoſe re- 
gions which furniſhed the reſt of mankind with 
ſo many precious commodities, and conducted his 
army thither by land. Enterpriſing, however, as 
he was, he may be faid rather to have diſcovered, 
than to have conquered that country. He did 
not, in his progreſs towards the eaſt, advance be- 
yond the fat — of the rivers. that fall into the 
Indus, which is now the weſtern boundary of the 
vaſt continent of India. Amidſt the wild exploits 
which diſtinguiſh this part of his hiſtory, he purſued 


? Strab, Geogr, lib. xvii. p. 1143. 1149. 
meaſures 
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80 0 K meaſures that mark the ſuperiority of his genius, 


I. 


as well as the extent of his views. He had pene- 


trated as far into India as to confirm his opinion of 


its commercial importance, and to perceive that 
immenſe wealth might be derived from intercsurſe 
with a country, where the arts of elegance having 
been more early cultivated, were arrived at greater 
13 than in any other part of the earth ”. 

ull of this idea, he reſolved to examine the courſe 
of navigation from the mouth of the Indus to the 
bottom of the Perſian Gulf; and if it ſhould be 
found practicable, to eſtabliſn a regular communi- 
cation between them. In order to effect this, he 


nent abilities, was. entruſted with the command 
of the fleet fitted out for this expedition. He 
performed. this voyage, which was deemed an 


enterpriſe ſo arduous and important, that Alex- 


ander reckoned it one of the moſt extraordinary 
events which diftinguiſhed his reign. Inconfider- 


able as it may now appear, it was, at that time, 


an undertaking of no little merit and difficulty, 
In the proſecution of it, ſtriking inftances occur 
of the ſmall progreſs which the Greeks had 
made in naval knowledge. Having never failed 


r Strab. Geogr. lib. xy. p. 1036. Q. Curtius, lib, xviii. 

c. 9. | | 

7 Strab. Geogr. lib. xvi. p. 1075, 
i See NOTE IV. 
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beyond the bounds of the Mediterranean, where 


ry \ 
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the ebb and flow of the ſea are hardly perceptible, . A | 


when they firſt obſerved this phænomenon at the 
mouth of the Indus, it appeared to them a prodi- 
gy, by which the gods teſtified the diſpleaſure of 
Heaven againſt their enterpriſe *. Dung their 
whole courſe, they ſeem never to have loſt 11 

land, but followed the bearings off the coaſt fo ſer- 
vilely, that they could not much avail themſelves of 
thoſe periodical winds, which facilitate navigation 
in the Indian ocean. Accordingly, they ſpent no 
leſs than ten months * in performing this voyage, 
which, from the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
Perſian: gulf, does not exceed twenty degrees. It 
is probable, that amidſt the violent convulſions, 
and frequent revolutions in the Eaſt, occaſioned by 
the conteſts among the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the 
navigation to India, by the courſe which Nearchus 
had opened, was diſcontinued. The Indian trade 
carried on at Alexandria, not only ſubſiſted, but 
was ſo much improved under the Grecian monarchs 
of Egypt, that it proved a great ſource of the wealth 
which diſtinguiſhed that kingdom, 


Tux progreſs which the Romans made in navi- 
gation and diſcovery, was ſtill more inconſiderable 
than that of the Greeks. The genius of the Ro- 
man people, their military education, and the ſpi- 
rit of their laws, concurred in eſtranging them from 
commerce and naval affairs. It was the neceſſity of 
oppoling a formidable rival, not the deſire of ex- 
tending trade, which firſt prompted them to aim 
at maritime power. Though they ſoon perceived 
that, in order to acquire the univerſal dominion af- 
ter which they aſpired, it was neceſſary to render 
themſelves maſters of the ſea, they ſtill conſidered 


© See NOTE V. » Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. vi. c. 23. 
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BOOK. the naval ſervice as a ſubordinate ſtation, and re- 
A ſerved for it ſuch citizens as were not of a rank to 
be admitted into the legions *. In the hiſtory of 
the Roman republic, hardly one event occurs, that 
marks attention to navigation any farther than as it 
was inſtrumental towards conqueſt. When the Ro- 
man valour and diſcipline had ſubdued all the mari- 
time ſtates known in the ancient world; when Car- 
thage, Greece, and Egypt, had ſubmitted to their 
power, the Romans did not imbibe the commercial 
ſpirit of the - conquered nations. Among that peo- 
ple of ſoldiers, to have applied to trade would have 
been deemed a degradation of a Roman citizen. 
They abandoned the mechanical arts, commerce, 
and navigation, to ſlaves, to freedmen, to provin- 
cials, and to citizens of the loweſt claſs. Even af- 
ter the ſubverſion of liberty, when the ſeverity and 
haughtineſs of ancient manners began to abate, 
commerce did not riſe into high eſtimation among 
the Romans. The trade of Greece, Egypt, and 
the other conquered countries, continued to be car- 
ried on in their ancient channels, after they were 
reduced into the form of Roman provinces. As 
Rome was the capital of the world, and the ſeat of 
government, all the wealth and valuable produc- 
tions of the provinces flowed naturally thither. The 
Romans, ſatisfied with this, ſeem to have ſuffered 
commerce to remain almoſt entirely in the hands of 
the natives of the reſpective countries. The extent, 

however, of the Roman power, which reached 
over almoſt the whole known world, the vigilant 
inſpection of the Roman magiſtrates, and the ſpirit 
of the Roman government, no leſs intelligent than 
active, gave ſuch additional ſecurity to commerce, 
as animated it with new vigour. The union among 
nations was never ſo entire, nor the intercourſe fo 


perfect, as within the bounds of this vaſt empire. 


x Polyb. lib. v. 
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Commerce, under their dominion, was not ob- B O O K 
ſtructed by the jealouſy of rival ſtates, interrupted 
by frequent hoſtilities, or limited by partial re- 
ſtrictions. One ſuperintending power moved and 
regulated the induſtry of mankind, and enjoyed the 

fruits of their joint efforts. 


Nav1carTion felt this influence, and improved 
under it. As ſoon as the Romans acquired a taſte 
for the luxuries of the Eaſt, the trade with India 
through Egypt was puſhed with new vigour, and 
carried on to greater extent. By frequenting the 
Indian continent, navigators became acquainted 
with the periodical courſe of the winds, which, in 
the ocean that feparates Africa from India, blow 
with little variation during one half of the year 
from the eaſt, and during the other half fix with 
equal ſteadineſs in the weſt. Encouraged by ob- 
ſerving this, they abandoned their ancient flow and 
dangerous courſe along the coaſt, and as ſoon as the 
weſtern monſoon ſet in, took their departure from 
Ocelis, at the mouth of the Arabian gulf, and 
ſtretched boldly acroſs the ocean . The uniform 
direction of the wind, ſupplying the place of the 
compaſs, and rendering the guidance of the ſtars leſs 
neceſſary, conducted them to the port of Muſiris, 
on the weſtern ſhore of the Indian continent. There 
they took on board their cargo, and returning with 
the eaſtern monſoon, finiſned their voyage to the 
Arabian gulf within the year. This part of India, 

- now known by the name of the Malabar coaſt, 
ſeems to have been the utmoſt limit of ancient navi- 
gation in that quarter of the globe. What imper- 
fect knowledge the ancients had of the immenſe 
countries which ſtretch beyond this towards the eaſt, 
they received from a few adventurers, who had vi- 
ited them by land. Their excurſions were not ex- 
tenſive, and it is probable, that while the Roman 


J Plia, Hiſt. Nat. lib. vi. c. 23. 
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intercourſe with India ſubſiſted, no traveller ever 


penetrated further than to the banks of the Gan- 
ges . The fleets from Egypt which traded at 


Muſiris were loaded, it is true, with the ſpices and 


Diſcoveries 
of the anci- 
ents by 
land. 


other rich commodities of the continent and iſlands 
of the farther India; but theſe were brought to that 
port, which became the ſtaple of this commerce, 
by the Indians themſelves, in canoes made of one 
tree *. The Egyptian and Roman merchants, ſa- 
tisfied with acquiring theſe commodities in this 
manner, did not think it neceſſary to explore un- 
known ſeas, and venture upon a dangerous naviga- 
tion, in queſt of the countries which produced them. 
But though the diſooveries of the Romans in India 
were ſo limited, their commerce there was ſuch as 
will appear conſiderable, even to the preſent age, 
in which the Indian trade has been extended far be- 
yond the practice or conception of any preceding 
period. We are informed by one author of cre- 
dit d, that the commerce with India drained the 
Roman empire every year of more than four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ; and by another, that one 
hundred and twenty ſhi ps failed annually from the 
Arabian Gulf to that country <. 


Tux diſcovery of this new method of failing to 
India i is the moſt conſiderable improvement in navi- 
gation made during the continuance of the Roman 
power. But in ancient times, the knowledge of 
countries was acquired more by land than by ſea * ; 
and the Romans, from their peculiar diſinclination 
to naval affairs, may be ſaid to have neglected to- 
tally the latter, though a more eaſy and expediti- 
ous method of diſcovery. The progreſs, however, 


of their victorious armies contributed greatly to 


extend diſcovery by land, and even opened the, 


navigation of new and unknown ſeas. Previous to 


2 Strab. Geogt. lib. xv. p. 1006. 1010. See NOTE VI. 
* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. c. 26. b Ibid. 
_ © Strab. Geogr. lib. ii. p. 179. d See NOTE VII. 
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the Roman conqueſts, the civilized nations of an- B 00K 
tiquity had no communication 'with thoſe countries 
in Europe, which now form its moſt opulent and 
powerful kingdoms. The interior parts of Spain 
and of Gaul were little known. Britain, ſeparated 
from the reſt of the world, had never been viſited, 
except by its neighbours the Gauls, and by a few 
Carthaginian merchants. The name of Germany 
had ſcarcely been heard of. Into all theſe countries 
the arms of the Romans penetrated. They entirely 
ſubdued Spain and Gaul ; they conquered the 
greateſt and moſt fertile part of Britain; they ad- 
vanced into Germany, as far as the banks of the 
river Elbe. In Africa, they acquired a conſidera- 
ble knowledge of the provinces, which ſtretch 
along the Mediterranean ſea, from Egypt weſtward 
to the ſtraits of Gades. In Aſia, they not only ſub- 
jected to their power moſt of the provinces which 
compoſed the Perſian and Macedonian empires, 
but, after their victories over Mithridates and Ti- 
granes, they ſeem to have ſurveyed the countries 
contiguous to the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, more 
accurately than they had been formerly, and to 
have carried on a more extenſive trade than that of 
the Greeks with the opulent and commercial na- 
tions, then ſeated around the Euxine fea. | 


Fro this ſuocinct ſurvey of diſcovery and navi- Imperfeati- 
gation, which I have traced from the earlieſt dawn gglg 


of hiſtorical knowledge to the full eſtabliſhment of knowledge 

the Roman dominion, their progreſs appears to be yon > agg 
wonderfully flow. It ſeems neither adequate to 

what we might have expected from the activity 

and enterpriſe of the human mind, nor to what 

might have been performed by the power of the 

great empires that ſucceſſively governed the world. 

If we reject accounts that are fabulous and obſcure ; 

if we adhere ſteadily to the light and information of 

| | authentic 
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authentic hiſtory, without ſubſtituting in its place 
the conjectures of fancy, or the dreams of etymo- 
logiſts, we muſt conclude, that the knowledge 
which the ancients had acquired- of the habitable 
globe was extremely confined, In Europe, the 
extenſive provinces in the eaſtern part of Germany 
were hardly known to them. They were almoſt 
totally unacquainted with the vaſt countries which 
are now ſubject to the kings of Denmark, Sweden, 
Pruſſia, Poland, and the Ruſſian empire. The 
more barren regions, that ſtretch within the 
arctic circle, were quite unexplored. In Africa, 
their reſearches did not extend far beyond the pro- 
vinces which border on the Mediterranean, and 
thoſe ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of the Arabian 
gulf. In Afia, they were unacquainted, as I 
ormerly obſerved, with all the fertile and opulent 
countries beyond the Ganges, which furniſh the 
moſt valuable commodities that, in modern times, 
have been the great object of the European com- 
merce with India; nor do they ſeem to have ever 
penetrated into thoſe immenſe regions occupied by 
the wandering tribes, which they called by the ge- 
neral name of Sarmatians or Scythians, and now 
poſſeſſed by Tartars of various denominations, and 
by the Aſiatic ſubjects of Ruſſia. | 


Bur there is one opinion, that univerſally. pre- 
vailed among the ancients, which conveys a more 
ſtriking idea of the ſmall progreſs they had made in 
the knowledge of the habitable globe, than can be 
derived from any detail of their diſcoveries. 'They 
ſuppoſed the earth to be divided into five regions, 
which they diſtingmſhed by the name of Zones. 
Two of theſe, which were neareſt the poles, they 
termed frigid zones, and believed that the extreme 
cold which reigned perpetually there, rendered them 
uninhabitable, Another, ſeated under the line, and 

extending 
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extending on either {ide towards the tropics, they 
called the torrid zone, and imagined it to be 10 
burnt up with unremitting heat, as to be equally 
deſtitute of inhabitants. On the two other zones, 
which occupy the remainder of the earth, they be- 
ſtowed the appellation of temperate, and taught 
that theſe, being the only regions in which life. 
could ſubſiſt, were allotted to man for his habita- 
tion. This wild opinion was not a conceit of the 
uninformed vulgar, or a fanciful fiction of the 

ets, but a ſyſtem adopted by the moſt enlightened 
philoſophers, the moſt accurate hiſtorians and geo- 
graphers in Greece and Rome. According to this 
theory, a vaſt portion of 'the habitable earth 
was pronounced to be unfit for ſuſtaining the hu- 


man ſpecies. Thoſe fertile and populous regions 


within the torrid zone, which are now known not 
only to yield their own inhabitants the neceſſaries 
and comforts of life, with moſt luxuriant profuſion, 
but to communicate their ſuperfluous ſtores to the 
reſt of the world, were ſuppoſed to be the manſion 
of perpetual ſterility and deſolation. As all the 
parts of the globe, which the ancients: had diſco- 


vered, lay within the northern temperate zone, 


their opinion that the other temperate zone was 
filled with inhabitants, was founded on reaſoning 
and conjecture, not on diſcovery. They even be- 
lieved that, by the intolerable heat of the torrid 
zone, ſuch an inſuperable barrier was placed be- 
tween the two temperate regions of the earth, as 
would prevent for ever any intercourſe between their 
reſpective inhabitants. Thus this extravagant the- 
ory not only proves that the ancients were unac- 
quainted with the true ſtate of the globe, but it 
tended to render their ignorance of it perpetual, by 
repreſenting all attempts towards opening a com- 
munication with the remote regions of the earth, as 
utterly impracticable . | 
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HOOK Bu r, however imperfect or inaccurate the geo- 
R graphical knowledge which the Greeks and Ro- 
; mans had acquired may appear, in reſpect of the 
preſent improved ſtate of that ſcience, their pro- 
greſs in diſcovery will ſeem conſiderable, and the 
extent to which they carried navigation and com- 

merce . muſt be reckoned great, when compared 

with the ignorance of early times. As long as the 

Roman empire retained ſuch ' vigour as to preſerve 

its authority over the conquered nations, and to 

keep them united, it was an object of public po- 

— as well as of private curioſity, to examine and 

deſcribe the countries which compoſed this great 

body. Even when the other ſciences began to de- 

cline, geography, enriched with new obſervations, 

and receiving ſome acceſſion from the experience of 

every age, and the reports of every traveller, con- 

tinued to improve. It attained to the higheſt point 

of perfection and accuracy to which it ever arrived 

inthe ancient world, by the induſtry and genius of 

"HEY Ptolemy the philoſopher. He flouriſhed in the ſe- 
ments in cond century of the Chriſtian æra, and publiſhed a 
by Role). deſcription of the terreſtrial globe, more ample and 


| 70 than that of any of his predeceſſors. 


The: Bur, ſoon after, violent convulſions began ta 
don ofthe ſhake the Roman ſtate; the fatal ambition or ca- 
Roman bar. price of Conſtantine, by changing the ſeat of go- 
barous na- Vernment, divided and weakened its force; the 
Op barbarous nations, which Providence repared as 
| its inſtruments to overturn the mighty fabric of the 
Roman power, began to aſſemble and to muſter their 

arms on its frontier ; the empire tottered to its fall. 

During this decline and old age of the Roman ſtate, 

it was impoſſible that the 80 ſhould go on im- 

proving. The efforts of genius were, at that pe- 

rod, as languid and feeble as thoſe of government, 


From 
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From the time of Ptolemy, no conſiderable addi- 
tion ſeems to have been made to geographical know- 
. ledge, nordid any important revolution happen in 
trade, excepting that Conſtantinople, by its advar- 
tageous ſituation, and the encouragement. of the 
eaſtern emperors, became a commercial city of the 
firſt note. i | 


Ar length, the clouds which had been ſo long 
gathering round the Roman empire, burſt into a 
ſtorm. The barbarous nations ruſhed in with irre- 
fiſtible impetuoſity, and, in the general wreck, oc- 
caſioned by the inundation which overwhelmed Eu- 
rope, the arts, ſciences, inventions and diſcove- 
ries of the Romans, periſhed and diſappeared *. All 
the various tribes, which conquered and ſettled in 
the different provinces of the Roman empire, were 
uncivilized, ſtrangers to letters, deſtitute of arts, 
unacquainted with regular government, ſubordina- 
tion, or laws. The manners and inſtitutions of 
ſome of them were ſo rude and barbarous, as to be 
hardly compatible with a ſtate of ſocial union. 
Europe, when occupied by ſuch inhabitants, may 
be faid to have returned to a ſecond infancy, and 
had to. begin anew its career in improvement, ſci- 
ence, and civility. The firſt effect of the ſettle- 
ment of thoſe barbarous invaders was to diſſolve the 
union by which the Roman power had cemented 
mankind together. They parcelled out Europe into 
many ſmall and independent ſtates, differing from 
each other in language and cuſtoms. No inter- 
courſe ſubſiſted between the members of thoſe di- 
vided and hoſtile communities. Accuſtomed to a 
ſimple mode of life, and averſe to induſtry, they 
had few wants to ſupply, and no ſuperfluities to 
diſpoſe of. The names of franger and of enemy 
became once more words of the fame import. 


8 Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 18. 72. 
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Cuſtoms every-where prevailed, and even laws 
were eſtabliſhed, which rendered it diſagreeable 


in which alone an extenſive commerce can be car- 
ried on, were few, inconſiderable, and deſtitute of 
thoſe immunities which produce ſecurity or excite 
enterprife. The ſciences, on which geography 


and navigation are founded, were not cultivated. 


Commer- 
Cial knows 


edge ſtil! 


preſerved in 
the Eaſtern 
empire, 


The accounts of ancient improvements and diſco- 
veries, contained in the Greek and Roman authors, 
were neglected or miſunderſtood. The knowledge 
of remote regions was loft, their ſituation, their 
commodities, and almoſt their names, were un- 
known. 

One circumſtance prevented commercial inter- 
courſe with diſtant nations from ceaſing altogether. 
Conſtantinople, though often threatened by the 
fierce invaders, who ſpread deſolation over the reſt 
of Europe, was fo fortunate as to eſcape their de- 
ſtructive rage. In that city, the knowledge of an- 
cient arts and diſcoveries was preſerved; a taſte for 
{ſplendour and elegance ſubſiſted; the productions 
and luxuries of foreign countries were in requeſt , 


and commerce continued to - flouriſh there, when it 


was extinct in every other part of Europe. The ci- 
tizens of Conſtantinople did not confine their trade 


to the iſlands of the Archipelago, or to the adjacent 


coaſts of Aſia; they took a wider range, and fol- 
lowing the courſe which the ancients marked 
out, imported the commodities of the Eaſt Indies 
from Alexandria. When Egypt was torn from 
the Roman empire by the Arabtans, the induſtry 
of the Greeks diſcovered. a new channel, by 
which the produCtions of India might be convey- 
ed to Conſtantinople. They were carried up 


n Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 77. 327. 
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the Indus, as far as that great river is navigable ; 
thence they were tranſported by land to the banks 
of the river Oxus, and proceeded down its 
ſtream to the Caſpian ſea. There they entered 
the Volga, and failing up it, were carried by 
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land to the Tanais, which conducted them into the 


Euxine ſea, where veſſels from Conſtantinople 
waited their arrival *, This extraordinary and te- 
dious mode of conveyance merits attention, not 
only as a proof of the violent paſhon which the 
inhabitants of Conſtantinople had conceived for 
the luxuries of the eaſt, and as a ſpecimen of the 
ardour and ingenuity with which they carried on 
commerce, but becauſe it demonſtrates, that, dur- 
ing the ignorance which reigned in the reſt of 
Europe, an extenſive knowledge of remote coun- 
tries was ſtill preferved in the capital of the Greek 
empine.' 


Ar the ſame time, a gleam of light and know- 
ledge broke in upon the eaſt. The Arabians, hav- 
ing contracted ſome reliſh for the ſciences of the 

ple whoſe empire they had contributed to over- 
turn, - tranſlated the books of ſeveral of the Greek 
philoſophers into their own language. One of the 
firſt was that valuable work of Ptolemy, which I 
have already mentioned. The ſtudy of geography 
became, of conſequence, an early object of atten- 
tion to the Arabians. But that acute and ingenious 
people cultivated chiefly the ſpeculative and ſcienti- 
fic parts of geography. In order 'to aſcertain the 
figure and dimenſions of the terreſtrial globe, they 
applied the principles of geometry, they had re- 
courſe to aſtronomical obſervations, they employed 
experiments and operations, which Europe, in more 
enlightened times, has been proud to adopt and to 
imitate. At that period, however, the fame of 
the improvements made by the Arabians did not 


h Ramuſio, vol. i. p. 372. F. 
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reach Europe. The knowledge of their diſcove- 
ries was reſerved for ages capable of comprehend 
ing and of perfecting them. . 


By degrees, the calamities and deſolation brought 
upon the weſtern provinces of the Roman empire, 
by its barbarous conquerors, were forgotten, and 
in ſome meaſure repaired. The rude tribes which 
ſettled there, acquiring inſenſibly ſome idea of re- 
gular government, and ſome reliſh for the functi- 
ons and comforts of civil life, Europe began to 


awake from its torpid and unactive ſtate. The 


firſt ſymptoms of revival were diſcerned in Italy. 
The northern tribes which took poſſeſſion of this 
country, made progreſs in improvement with great- 
er rapidity than the people ſettled in other parts of 
Europe. Various cauſes, which it is not the object 
of this work to enumerate or explain, concurred in 
reſtoring liberty and independence to the cities of 
Italy'. The acquiſition of theſe rouſed induſtry, 


and gave motion and vigour to all the active 


powers of the human mind. Foreign commerce 
revived, navigation was attended to and improved. 
Conſtantinople became the chief mart to which the {| 
Italians reſorted. There they not only met with a 

favourable reception, but obtained ſuch mercantile 
privileges as enabled them to carry on trade with 
great advantage. They were ſupplied both with 
the precious commodities of the eaſt, and with 
many curious manufactures, the product of the 
ancient arts and ingenuity that ſtill ſubſiſted among 


the Greeks. As the labour and expence of convey- 


ing the productions of India to Conſtantinople by 
that long and indirect courſe which I have deſcribed, 
rendered them extremely rare, and of an exorbitant 
price, the induſtry of the Italians diſcovered other 


i Hiſt. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 33. 
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methods of procuring them in greater abundance, Bo O K 
and at an eaſier rate. They ſometimes purchaſed __*__, 
them in Aleppo, Tripoli, and other ports on the 
coaſt of Syria, to which they were brought by a 
route not unknown to the ancients. They were 
conveyed from India by fea, up the Perſian Gulf, 
and aſcending the Euphrates and Tigris, as far as 
Bagdat, were carried by land acroſs the Deſert to 
Palmyra, and from thence to the towns on the 
Mediterranean. But from the length of the journey, 
and the dangers to which the caravans were expoſed, 
this proved always a tedious, and often a preca- 
rious mode of conveyance. At length, the Sol- 
dans of Egypt, having renewed the commerce 
with India in its ancient channel, by the Arabian 
Gulf, the Italian merchants, notwithſtanding the 
violent antipathy to each other with which Chriſti- 
ans and the followers of Mahomet were then poſ- 
ſeſſed, repaired to Alexandria, and enduring, from 
the love of gain, the infolence and exactions of 
the Mahometans, eſtabliſhed a lucrative trade in 
that port. From that period, the commercial 
ſpirit of Italy became active and enterpriſmg. Ve- 
nice, Genoa, Piſa, roſe from inconſiderable towns, 
to be populous' and wealthy cities. Their naval 
power increaſed ; their veſſels frequented all the 
ports in the Mediterranean; they ventured ſome- 
times beyond the Streights ; viſited the maritime 
_ towns of Spain, France, the Low Countries, and 
England; and, by diſtributing their commodities 
over Europe, began to communicate to its various 
nations ſome knowledge of the valuable produc- 
tions of the eaſt, as well as ſome ideas of manu- 
factures and arts, with which they had hitherto 
been unacquainted. : 

WaiLE the cities of Italy were thus advancing Their pro- 
in their career of improvement, an event happen- rm wa 
ed, the moſt extraordinary perhaps in the hiſtory Crutades, 

O 
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BOOK of mankind, which, inſtead of retarding the com- 
a, mercial rogrels of the Italians, rendered it more 
rapid. The martial ſpirit of the Europeans, heigh- 
tened and inflamed by religious zeal, prompted 
them to deliver the Holy Land from the dominion 
of infidels. Vaſt armies, compoſed of all the na- 
tions of Europe, marched towards Aſia, upon this 
wild enterpriſe. The Genoeſe, the Piſans, and Ve- 
netians furniſhed the tranſports which carried them 
thither. They ſupplied them with proviſions and 
military —— Beſide the immenſe ſums which 
they received on this account, they obtained com- 
mercial privileges and eſtabliſhments, of great 
conſequence in the ſettlements which the Cruſaders 
made in Paleſtine, and in other provinces of Aſia. 
From thoſe ſources, prodigious wealth flowed into 
the cities which I have mentioned. A proportional 
increaſe of power accompanied this, and by the 
end of the Holy War, Venice, in particular, be- 
came a great maritime ſtate, poſſeſſing an extenſive 
commerce, and ample territories . Italy was not 
the only country in which the Cruſades en dee 
to revive and diffuſe ſuch a ſpirit as prepared Europe 
for future diſcoveries. By their expeditions into 
Aſia, the other European nations became well ac- 
quainted with remote regions, which formerly they 
knew only by name, or by the reports of ignorant 
and credulous pilgrims. They had an opportunity 
of obſerving the manners, the arts, and the accom- 
modations of people more poliſhed than themſelves. 
This intercourſe between the eaſt and weſt ſubſiſt- 
ed almoſt two centuries. The adventurers, who 
returned from Aſia, communicated to their country- 
men the ideas which they had acquired, and the ha- 
bits of life they had contracted by viſiting more 
refined nations. The Europeans began to be ſenſi- 
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ble of wants with which they were formerly unac- B O OK 
quainted ; new deſires were excited; and ſuch a 
taſte for the commodities and arts of other countries © 
gradually ſpread among them, that they not only 
encouraged the reſort of foreigners to their har- 

bours, but began to perceive the advantage and ne- 

ceſſity of applying to commerce themſelves !. 

THis communication, which was opened be- by the diſco- 
tween Europe and the weſtern provinces of Aſia, nelle, by 
encouraged ſeveral perſons to advance far beyond land. 
the countries in which the Cruſaders carried on their 
operations, and to travel by land into the more 
remote and opulent regions of the eaſt. The wild 
fanaticiſm, which ſeems at that period to have 
mingled in all the ſchemes of individuals, no leſs 
than in all the counſels of nations, firſt incited men 

to enter upon thoſe long and dangerous peregrina- 
tions. They were afterwards undertaken - from 
proſpects of commercial advantage, or from mo- 
tives of mere curioſity. Benjamin, a Jew of Tudela, 
in the kingdom of Navarre, poſſeſſed with a ſuper- 
ſtitious veneration for the law of Moſes, and ſoli- 
citous to viſit his countrymen in the eaſt, whom he 
hoped to find in ſuch a ſtate of power and opu- 
lence, as might redound to the honour of his ſect, 
ſet out from Spain in the year 1160, and travelling 
by land to Conſtantinople, proceeded through the 
countries to the north of the Euxine and Caſpian 
ſeas, as far as Chineſe Tartary. From thence he 
took his route towards the ſouth, and after traverſing 
various provinces of the farther India, he embarked 
on the Indian ocean, viſited ſeveral of its iſlands, 
and returned at the end of thirteen years, by the 
way of Egypt, to Europe, with much information 
concerning a large diſtrict of the globe, altogether 


! Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 25, &c: 
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zeal of the head of the Chriftian church co-operat- 
ed with the ſuperſtition of Benjamin the Jew, in 
diſcovering the interior and remote provinces of 
Aſia. All Chriſtendom having been alarmed with 
accounts of the rapid progreſs of the Tartar arms 
under Zengis Khan, Innocent IV. who entertained 
moſt exalted ideas concerning the plenitude of his 
power, and the ſubmiſſion due to his injunctions, 
ſent father John de Plano Carpini, at the head of a 
miſſion of Franciſcan monks, and father Aſcolino, 
at the head of another of Dominicans, to exhort 
Kayuk Khan, the grandſon of Zengis, who was 
then at the head of the Tartar empire, to embrace 
the Chriſtian faith, and to deſiſt from deſolating the 
earth by his arms. The haughty deſcendant of the 
greateſt conqueror Aſia had ever beheld, aſtoniſh- 
ed at this ſirange mandate from an Italian prieſt, 
whoſe name and power were alike unknown to 
him, received it with the contempt which it merit- 
ed, though he diſmiſſed the mendicants who deli- 


vered it with impunity. But as they had penetrat- 


ed into the country by different routes, and fol- 
lowed for ſome time the Tartar camps, which were 
always in motion, they had an opportunity of vi- 
ſiting a great part of Aſia. Carpini, who proceed- 
ed by the way of Poland and Ruſſia, travelled 
through its northern provinces as far as the extre- 
mities of Thibet. Aſcolino, who ſeems to have 
landed ſomewhere in Syria, advanced through its 


ſouthern provinces, into the interior parts of 
Perſia „. 


Nor long after, St. Louis of France contributed 
farther towards extending the knowledge which 
the Europeans had begun to acquire of thoſe diſtant 
regions. Some deſigning impoſtor, who took ad- 


m Bergeron Recueil des Voyages, &c. tom. i. p. 1. 
n » Hakluyt, i. 21, Bergeron, tom. 1, 
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vantage of the ſlender acquaintance of the Chiiſ- p 00 & 

_ tians with the ſtate and character of the Aſiatic n- 
tions, having informed him that a powerful Chan 
of the Tartars had embraced the Chriſtian faith, 
the monarch liſtened to the tale with pious credulity, 
and inſtantly reſolved to ſend ambaſſadors to this 
illuſtrious convert, with a view of inciting him to 
attack their common enemy the Saracens.on one 
quarter, while he fell upon them on the other. As 
monks were the only perſons in that age who poſj- 
ſeſſed ſuch a degree of knowledge as qualified them 
for a ſervice of this kind, he employed in it father 
Andrew, a Jacobine, who was followed by father 
William de Rubruquis, a Franciſcan. With reſpect 
to the progreſs of the former, there is no memorial 
extant. The journal of the latter has been pub- 
liſhed. He was admitted into the preſence of 

Mangu, the third khan in ſucceſſion from Zengis, 
and made a circuit through the interior parts of 
Aſia, more extenſive than that of any European 
who had hitherto explored them o. 3 


To thoſe travellers, whom religious zeal ſent 
forth to viſit Aſia, ſucceeded others who ventured 
into remote countries, from the proſpect of com- 
mercial advantage, or from motives of mere curi- 
oſity. The firſt and moſt eminent of theſe was 
Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family. Hay- 
"S engaged early in trade, according to the cuſtom 
of his country, his aſpiring mind wiſhed for a 
ſphere of activity more 050k; than was afforded 
to it by the eſtabliſhed traffic carried on in thoſe 
ports of Europe and Aſia, which the Venetians fre- 
ftented. This prompted him to travel into un- 
Known countries, in expectation of opening with 
them a commercial intercourſe, more ſuited to the 
| fanguine ideas and hopes of a young adventurer. 
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0 :... nonbnC-theugrent Chen the 
Tartars, and had diſpoſed of them to advantage, 

he reſorted thither. Under the protection of Kublay 

Nee the moſt powerful of all the ſucceſſors of 

, he continued his mercantile peregrinations 

a» Ala upwards of twenty-ſix years; and during 

that time advanced towards the eaſt, far beyond the 

utmoſt boundaries to which any European traveller 
had ever proceeded. Inſtead of following the courſe 

of Carpini and Rubruquis, along the vaſt unpeopled 
Plains” of Tartary, he paſſed through the chief 

trading cities in the more cultivated parts of Aſia, 

and penetrated to Cambalu, or Peking, the capital 

of the great kingdom of Cathay, or China, ſubject 

at that time to the ſucceſſors of Zengis. He made 

more than one voyage on the Indian ocean, he 
traded in many of the iſlands, from which Europe 

had long received ſpiceries and other commodities, 

which it held in high eſtimation, though unac- 
quainted with the particular countries to which it 

was indebted for thoſe precious productions ; and 

he obtained information concerning ſeveral coun- 

tries, which he did not viſit in perſon, particularly 

the iſland Zipangri, probaby the ſame now known 

by the name of Japan?. On his return, he aſto- 
niſhed his contemporaries with his deſcriptions of 
vaſt regions, whoſe names had never been heard of 
| in Europe, and with ſuch pompous accounts of 
_ _ their fertility, their populouſneſs, their opulence, 
the variety of their manufactures, and the extent 
of their trade, as roſe far above the * of 

an uninformed age. 


1322, * ABOUT half a century after Marco Polo, Sir 
| — Mandeville, an Engliſhman, encouraged b 
example, viſited moſt of the countries in the ea 
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which he had deſcribed, and, like him, publiſhed » Oo O K 
an account of them on his return a. The narrations 1. , 
of thoſe early travellers abound with many wild in- 
coherent tales, concerning giants, enchanters, and 
monſters. But they were not, from that circum- 
ſtance, leſs acceptable to an ignorant age, which 
delighted in what was marvellous. The wonders 
which they told, moſtly on hearſay, filled the mul- 
titude with admiration. The facts which they relat- 
ed from their own obſervation, attracted the attenti- 
on of the more diſcerning. The former, which may 
be conſidered as the popular traditions and fables of 
the countries through which they had paſſed, were 
gradually diſregarded as Europe advanced in know- 
ledge. The latter, however incredible ſome of 
them may have appeared in their own time, have 
been confirmed by the obſervations of modern tra- 
vellers. By means of both, however, the curioſity 
of mankind was excited with reſpect to the remote 
parts of the earth, their ideas were enlarged, and 
they were not only inſenſibly diſpoſed to attempt 
new diſcoveries, but received ſuch information as 
directed them to that particular courſe in which 
they were afterwards carried on. 5 15 


WhiLs this ſpirit was gradually forming in and by the 

Europe, a fortunate diſcovery was made, which: invention of 

contributed more than all the efforts and ingenuity compaſs, = 

of preceding ages, to improve and to extend navi- 

gation. That wonderful property of the magnet, by 

which it communicates ſuch. virtue to a ſlender rod 
of iron or needle, as to point towards the poles of 

the earth, was obſerved. The uſe which might be 

made of this in directing navigation was imme- 
diately perceived, and that moſt valuable, but now 
familiar inſtrument, the  mariners compaſs, was 


| 4 Voyages and Travels, by Sir John Mandeville. 
| D 2 | formed. 
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.B 9 OK formed. When, by means of it, navigators found 
* chat at all ſeaſons, and in every place, they could 
 diſcoyer the north and ſouth with ſo much eaſe and 
accuracy, it became no longer neceſſary to depend 
merely on the light of the ſtars and the obſervation 
of the ſea coaſt. They gradually abandoned their 
Ancient timid and lingering courſe along the ſhore, 
ventured boldly into the occean, and relying on 
dis new could ſteer in the darkeſt night, 
and under che moſt cloudy ſæy, with a ſecurity and 
Preciſion hitherto unknown. The compaſs may be 
laid to have opened to man the dominion of the ſea, 
and to have put him in full poſſeſſion of the earth, 
by enabling him to viſit every part of it. Flavio 
Sioia, a citizen of Amalfi, a town of conſiderable 
trade in the kingdom of Naples, was the author of 
this great diſcovery, about the year one thouſand 
three hundred and two. It hath been often the fate 
of thoſe illuſtrious. benefactors of mankind, who 
have enriched ſcience and improved the arts by their 
inventions, io derive more reputation than benefit 
rem the happy efforts of their genius. But the 
lot of Gioia has been ſtill more cruel ; through 
the inattention or ignorance of contemporary hiſ- 
Tiorians, he has been defrauded even of the fame 
--- "towtich he had ſuch a juſt title. We receive from 
W them no information With reſpect to his profeſſion, 
ius character, the preciſe time when he made this 
important diſcovery, and the accidents or inquiries 
18 led to ft: the knowledge of this event, 
productive of greater effects than any re- 
Sq in the atmals of the human race, is tranſ- 
mitted to us without any of thoſe circumſtances, 
Which can gratify the curioſity that it naturally 
awakens 1 the uſe of the cotnpaſs might 
enable the Italians to perform the ſhort voyages to 
which they were accuſtomed, with greater ſecurity 


r Collinas & Trombellus de Acus nauticæ Inyentore. Inftit. 
Aead. 'Bonon. tom. ii. part-iii, p. 372. 
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and expedition, its influence was not fo ſudden or B O OK 


extenſive, as immediately to render navigation ad- 


venturous, and to excite a ſpirit of diſcovery. Ma- 
ny cauſes combined in preventing this beneficial 
invention from producing its full effect inſtantane- 
ouſly. Men relinquiſh ancient habits ſlowly, and 
with reluctance. They are averſe to new experi- 
ments, and venture upon them with timidity, 
The commercial jealouſy of the Italians, it is pro- 
bable, laboured to conceal the happy diſcovery of 
their countryman from other nations. The art of 
ſteering by the compaſs, with ſuch ſkill and accu- 
racy as to inſpire a full confidence in its direction, 
was acquired gradually. Sailors, long accuſtomed 
not to quit fight of land, durſt not launch out at 
once and commit themſelves to unknown ſeas. Ac- 
cordingly, near half a century elapſed, from the 
time of Gioia's diſcovery, before navigators - ven- 
tured into any ſeas which they had not been accuſ- 
tomed to frequent, 1 


Tux firſt appearance of a bolder ſpirit may be 
dated from the voyages of the Spaniards to the 
Canary or Fortunate Iſlands. By what accident 
they were led to the diſcovery of thoſe ſmall iſles, 
' which lie near five hundred miles from the Spaniſh 
. coaſt, and above a hundred and fifty miles from 
the coaſt of Africa, contemporary writers have not 
explained. But about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the people of all the different kingdoms 
into which Spain was then divided, were accuſtom- 
ed to make piratical excurſions thither, in order to 


Some ap · 
pearance of 
2 bolder ſpi- 
rit in navi- 
gation. 


plunder the inhabitants, or to carry them off as - 


faves. Clement VI. in virtue of the right claimed 
by the holy ſee to diſpoſe of all countries poſſeſſed 
by infidels, erected thoſe iſles into a kingdom, in the 
year one thouſand three hundred and forty-four 

and conferred it on Lewis de la Cerda, deſcended 


from 


o 
„ 


3 


386 0 
Boe ok from the royal family of Caſtile. But that unfor- 
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i tunate prince, deſtitute of power to aſſert his nomi- 


— — 


i» * 


1365. 


| nal title, having never viſited the Canaries, John de 
Bethencourt, a Norman baron, obtained a grant 
of them from Henry III. of Caſtile”. 
with the valour and good fortune which diſtinguiſn- 
ed the adventurers of his country, attempted and 


Bethencourt, 


effected the conqueſt, and the poſſeſſion of the Ca- 


. naries remained for ſome time in his family, as a 
fief held of the crown of - Caſtile. 
this e 


Previous to 
xpedition of Bethencourt, his countrymen are 
faid to have vilited the coaſt of Africa, and to have 


proceeded far to the ſouth of the Canary iſlands. 


But their voyages thither ſeem not to have been 
undertaken in conſequence of any public or regu- 


lar plan for extending navigation and attempting 


new diſcoveries. They were either excurſions 


_ ſuggeſted by that roving piratical ſpirit, which def- 
cended to the Normans from their anceſtors, or the 


commercial enterpriſes of private mer 

which attracted fo little notice, that hardly any 
memorial of them is to be found in contemporary 
authors. In a general ſurvey of the progreſs of 
diſcovery, it is tufficient to have mentioned this 
event; and leaving it among thoſe of dubious ex- 
iſtence, or of ſmall importance, we may conclude, 
that though much additional information concern- 
ing the remote regions of the Eaſt had been receiv- 
ed by travellers who viſited them by land, naviga- 


tion, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, had 


not advanced beyond the ſtate to which it had at- 
tained before the downfal of the Roman empire. 


Firftregotar Ar length the period arrived, when Providence 
plan of diſ-. decreed that men were to paſs the limits within 


cavery. 


which they had been ſo long confined, and open to 
themſelves a more. ample field wherein to diſplay 


r Viera y Clavijo Notic. de la Hiftor. de Canaria, I. 268, &c. 
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their talents, their enterpriſe, and courage; The B ga 
firſt conſiderable efforts towards this were not 
made by any of the more powerful ſtates of El- 
rope, or by thoſe who had applied to navigation 
with the greateſt aſſiduity and ſucceſs. The glory formed by 
of leading the way in this new career was reſerved ae Porin- 
for Portugal, one of the ſmalleſt and moſt incon- © 
ſiderable of the European kingdoms. As the at- 
tempts of the Portugueſe to acquire the knowledge 
of thoſe parts of the globe with which mankind 
were then unacquainted, not only improved and 
extended the art of navigation, but rouſed ſuch a 
ſpirit of curioſity and enterpriſe, as led to the diſ- 
covery of the New world of which I propoſe to 
write the hiſtory, it is neceſſary to take & view of 
the riſe, the progreſs, and fucceſs of their various 
naval operations. It was in this ſchool that the diſ- 
coverer of America was: trained ; and unleſs - we 
trace the ſteps by which his inſtructors and guides 
advanced, it will be impoſſible to comprehend the 
circumſtances which ſuggeſted the idea, or facilitat- 
ed the execution of his great deſign, 


Var1ous circumſtances prompted the Portu+ circumftan- 
gueſe to exert their activity in this new direction, fe? Ke rmg 
and enable them to accompliſh undertakings appa- | 
rently ſuperior to the natural force of their monar- 
chy. The kings of Portugal, having driven the 
Moors out of their dominions, had acquired power, 
as well as glory, by the ſucceſs of their arms againſt 
the infidels. By their victories over them, they 
had extended the royal authority beyond the nar- 
row limits within which it was originally circum- 

ſcribed in Portugal, as well as in other feudal king- 
doms. They had the command of the national 
force, could rouſe it to act with united vigour, and, 
after the expulſion of the Moors, could employ it 
without dread of interruption from any domeſtic ene. 


my. By the perpetual hoſtilities carried on for &: 
| vera 
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no veral centuries againſt the Mahometans, the martial | 


. * — — and adventurous ſpirit that diſtinguiſhed all the Eu- 


ropean nations during the middle ages, was improv- 
ed and heightened among the Portugueſe. A fierce 


Civil war, towards the cloſe of the fourteenth cen- 


tury, occaſioned by a diſputed ſucceſſion, nt= 
ed the military ardour of the nation, and ed 
of called forth men of ſuch active and dating genius, 
as are fit for bold undertakings. The ſituation of the 
kingdom, bounded on every fide by the dominions 
of a more powerful neigtibour, did not afford free 
ſcope to the activity of the Portugueſe by land, as 
the ſtrength of their monarchy was no match for 
that of Caſtile. But Portugal was a maritime ftate, 
in which there were many commodious harbours 
the. people had begun to make ſome progreſs in the 
knowledge and practice of navigation; and the ſea 
was open to them, preſenting the only field of 
33 in which wy could Rae's them- 
ves 


Such was the ſtäte of Portugal, and ſuch the 
diſpoſition of the people, when ohn 1. ſurnamed 


ths the Eaſtard, obtained ſecure poſſeſſion of the crown 


{els ow appointed to fail along t the weſtern ſhore 


by the peace concluded with Caſtile in the year one 
thouſand four hundred and eleven. He was a prince 


of great merit, who, by ſuperior courage and abi- 
lities, had opened his way to a throne. which 'of 
right did not belong to him. He inſtantly per- 
ceived that it would be impoſſible to preſerve pub- 
lic order, or domeſtic tranquillity, without finding 


| ſome employment for the reſtleſs ſpirit of his ſub- 


jects. With this view, he aſſembled a numerous 


fleet at Liſbon, compoſed of all the ſhips that he 


could fit out in his own kingdom, and of many 
hired from foreigners. This great armament was 
deſtined to attack the Moors ſettled on the coaſt of 
Barbary. While it was equipping, a few veſ- 


of 


WE 
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of Africa bounded by the Atlantie ocean, and to B09 0K 
diſcover the unknown countries ſituated there, Av 
From this inconſiderable attempt, we may date the 
commencement of that ſpirit of diſcovery which 
opened the barriets that had ſo long ſhut out man- 
kind from the knowledge of one half of the terreſ- 
trial globe. ids" 64 * 


Arx the time when John ſent forth theſe ſliips on 
this new voyage, the art of navigation was ftill 
very imperfect. Though Africa lay ſo near to Por- 
tugal, and the fertility of the countries already 
known on that continent invited men to make far- 
ther diſcoveries, the Portugueſe had never ven- 
tured to fail beyond Cape Non. That promon- 
tory, as its name imports, was hitherto: conſidered 
as a boundary which could not be paſſed. - But the 
nations of Europe had now acquired as much knows- 
ledge, as emboldened them to diſregard the preju- 
dices and to correct the errors of their anceſtors. 
The long reign of ignorance, the conſtant .enemy 
of every curious inquiry, and of every new under- 
taking, was approaching to its period. The light 
of ſcience began to dawn. The works of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans began to be read with 
admiration and profit. The ſciences cultivated by 
the Arabians were introduced into Europe by the 
Moors ſettled in Spain and Portugal, and by the 
Jews, who were very numerous in both theſe king- 
doms. Geometry, aſtronomy, and geography, 
the ſciences on which the art of navigation is found- 
ed, became objects of ſtudious attention. The me- 
mory of the difcoveries made by the ancients was 
revived, and the progreſs of their navigation and 
commerce began to be traced. Some of the cauſes 
which, during this century and the laſt, have ob- 
ſtructed the cultivation of ſcience in Portugal, did 
hot exiſt, or did not operate in the ſame manner, 
| | in 
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Oo K in the fifteenth century; and the Portugueſe, at 
ut period, ſeem to have kept pace with other na- 


Irs fucceſs. 
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tions on this ſide of the Alps in literary purſuits. 


As the genius of the age favoured the execution 
of that new undertaking, to which the E ſtate 
of their country invited the Portugueſe, it proved 
fucceſsful. The veſſels ſent on the diſcovery dou- 
bled that formidable Cape, which had terminated 
the progreſs of former navigators, and proceeded 


2 hundred and fixty miles beyond it, to Cape Bo- 


Prince 
Henry the 
director of 
the Portu- 
gueſe diſco- 


veries. 


L415. 


dreadful than the promontory which 


prince, in his early youth, having accom 


jador. As its rocky cliffs, which ſtretched a con- 


ſiderable way into the Atlantic, appeared more 
they had paſſ- 
ed, the Portugueſe commanders durſt not attempt 
to ſail round it, but returned to Liſbon, more ſa- 
tisfied with having advanced fo far, than aſhamed 


at having ventured no farther. 


INcoNSIDERABLE as this voyage was, it in- 
creaſed the paſſion for diſcovery, which began to 
ariſe in Portugal. The extraordinary ſucceſs of the 


king's expedition againſt the Moors of Barbary; 


added ſtrength to the ſpirit of enterpriſe in the na- 


tion, and puſhed it on to new undertakings. In 
order to render theſe ſucceſsful, it was neceſſary 
that they ſhould be conducted by a perſon who poſ- 
ſeſſed abilities capable of diſcerning what was at- 
tainable, who enjoyed leiſure to form a regular ſyſ- 
tem for proſecuting diſcovery, and who was ani- 
mated with ardour that would perſevere in ſpite of 
obſtacles and repulſes. Happily for Portugal, ſhe 
found all thoſe qualities in Henry duke of Viſeo, 
the fourth ſon of king John by Philippa of Lan- 
caſter, ſiſter of Henry IV. king of England. That 
ied his 
father in his expedition to Barbary, diſtinguiſhed 


s See NOTE IX. 


himſelf 
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himſelf by many deeds of valour. To the martial B 0.0 K 
ſpirit, which was the characteriſtic of every man of 


noble birth at that time, he added all the accom- 
pliſhments of a more enlightened and poliſhed age. 
He cultivated the arts and ſciences, which were 
then unknown and deſpiſed by perſons of his rank. 
He applied with peculiar fondneſs to the ſtudy of 
geography; and by the inſtruction of able maſters, 
as well as by the accounts of travellers, he early ac- 
quired ſuch knowledge of the habitable globe, as 
diſcovered the great probability of finding new and 
opulent countries, by failing along the coaſt of 
Africa. Such an object was formed to awaken the 
enthuſiaſm and ardour of a youthful mind, and he 
engaged with the utmoſt zeal to patronize a deſign _ 
that might prove as beneficial, as it appeared to be 
ſplendid and honourable. In order that he might 
purſue this great ſcheme without interruption, he 
retired from court immediately after his return from 
Africa, and fixed his reſidence at Sagres, near Cape 
St. Vincent, where the proſpect of the Atlantic 
ocean invited his thoughts continually towards his 
favourite project, and encouraged him to execute 
it. In this retreat he was attended by ſome of the 
moſt learned men in his country, who aided him in 
his reſearches. He applied for information to the 
Moors of Barbary, who were accuſtomed to travel 
by land into the interior provinces of Africa, in 
queſt of Ivory, gold- duſt, and other rich commo- 
dities. He conſulted the Jews ſettled in Portugal. 
By promiſes, rewards, and marks of reſpect, he 
allured into his ſervice ſeveral perſons, foreigners as 
well as Portugueſe, who were eminent for their ſkill 
in navigation, In taking thoſe preparatory ſteps, 
the great abilities of the prince were ſeconded by his 
private virtues. His integrity, his affability, his 
reſpect for religion, his zeal for the honour of his 
country, engaged perſons of all ranks to * 
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BOOK his deſign, and to favour the execution of it. His 
—ſchemes were allowed by his countrymen to proceed 


Diſcovery 

of Porto 

Santo, 
1418. 


1419. 


neither from ambition, nor the deſire of wealth, 


but to flow from the warm benevolence of a heart 
eager to promote the happineſs of mankind, and 


which juſtly entitled him to aſſume a motto for his 
device, that deſcribed the quality by which he wiſh- 
ed to be diſtinguiſhed, the talent of domg good. 


His firſt effort, as is uſual at the commencement 
of any new undertaking, was extremely inconſide- 
rable. He fitted out a ſingle ſhip, and giving the 
command of it to John Gonzalez Zarco and Triſ- 


tan Vaz, two gentlemen of his houſhold, who vo- 


luntarily offered to conduct the enterpriſe, he in- 
ſtructed them to uſe their utmoſt efforts to double 
Cape Bojador, and therice to ſteer towards the 
ſouth. They, according to the mode of naviga- 


tion which ſtill prevailed, held their courſe along 
the ſhore ; and by following that direction, they 


muſt have encountered almoſt inſuperable difficul- 


ties in attempting to paſs Cape Bojador. But for- 


tune came in aid to their want of ſkill, and pre- 
vented the voyage from being altogether fruitleſs. 


A ſudden ſquall of wind aroſe, drove them out to 
fea, and when they expected every moment to pe- 


riſh, landed them on an unknown iſland, which 
from their happy eſcape they named Prrio Santo. 


In the infancy of navigation, the diſcovery of this 


{mall iſland appeared a matter of ſuch moment, 


that they inſtantly returned to Portugal with the 


good tidings, and were received by Henry with 
the applauſe and honour due to fortunate adven- 
turers. This faint dawn of ſucceſs filled a mind 
ardent in the purſuit of a favourite object with ſuch 
ſanguine hopes as were ſufficient encouragement to 
proceed. Next year, Henry ſent out three ſhips 
under the ſame commanders, to whom he joined 


Bartholomew Pereſtrello, in order to take poſ- 
ſeſſion 


- 
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poſſeſſion of the iſland which they had diſcovered. B90 K 
When they began to ſettle in Porto Santo, they , 
obſerved towards the ſouth a fixed ſpot in the hor- 
rizon, like a ſmall black cloud. By degrees, they of Madeire. 
were led to conjecture that it might be land, and 
ſteering towards it, they arrived at a conſiderable 
iſland, uninhabited, and covered with wood, which 
on that account they called Madeira. As it was 
Henry's chief object to render his diſcoyeries uſeful 
to his country, he immediately puny a fleet to 1420. 
carry a colony of Portugueſe to theſe iſlands. . By 
his provident care, they were furniſhed not only 
with the ſeeds, plants, and domeſtic animals com- 
man in Europe ; but as he foreſaw that the warmth 
of the climate and fertility of the foil would prove 
favourable to the rearing of other productions, he 
procured flips of the vine from the iſland of Cyprus, 
the rich wines of which were then in great requeſt, 
and plants of the fugar-cane. from Sicily, into 
which it had been lately introduced. Theſe throve 
ſo proſperouſſy in this ne country, that the bene- 
fit of cultivating them was immediately perceived, 
and the ſugar and wine of Madeira quickly became 
conſiderable articles in the commerce of Portugal. 
As ſoon as the advantages derived from this firſt Pouble . 
ſettlement to the welt the European continent lakes 
an to be felt, the ſpirit of diſcovery appeared 
leſs chimerical, and became more adventurous. 
By their voyages to Madeira, the Portugueſe were 
gradually accuſtomed to a bolder navigation, and 
inſtead of creeping ſervilely along the coaſt, ven- 
tured into the open ſea. In conſequence of taking 
this courſe, . Gilianez, Who commanded one of 


t Hiſtorical Relation of the firſt Diſcovery of Madeira, tranſ- 
lated from the Portugueſe of Fran: Alcafarano, p. 1g, &c. 
* Lud-Guicciardini Deſeritt, de Pack Baſſi, p. 180, 18:. 
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prince Henry's ſhips, doubled Cape Bojador, the 
boundary of the Portugueſe navigation upwards 


of twenty years, and which had hitherto been 
deemed unpaſſable. This ſucceſsful voyage, which 


the ignorance of the age placed on a level with the 
moſt famous exploits recorded in hiſtory, opened a 


Advance 
within the 
| tropics, 


at what they 
diſcovered - 
there | 


new ſphere to navigation, as it diſcovered the vaſt 
continent of Africa, ftill waſhed by the Atlantic 
ocean, and ftretching towards the ſouth. Part of 
this was ſoon explored ; the Portugueſe advanced 
within the tropics, and in the ſpace of a few years 


they diſcovered the river Senegal, and all the coaft 
extending from Cape Blanco to Cape de Verd. 


Aﬀoniſhed | 


HiTHERTo the Portugueſe had been guided in 
their diſcoveries, or encouraged to attempt them, 


by the light and information which they received 
from the works of the ancient mathematicians and 


geographers. But, when they began to enter the 
torrid zone, the notion which prevailed among the 


. ancients, | that the exceſſive heat, which reigned 
perpetually there, was fo fatal to life as to render it 
uninhabitable, deterred them, for ſome time, trom 


proceeding. Their own obſervations, when they 
firſt ventured into this unknown and formidable re- 
gion, tended to confirm the opinion of antiquity 
concerning the violent operation of the direct rays 
of the fun. As far ds the river Senegal, the Por- 


tugueſe had found the coaft of Africa inhabited by 


people nearly reſembling the Moors of Barbary. 
When they advanced to the ſouth of that river, the 
human form ſeemed to put on a new appearance. 
They beheld men with ſkins black as ebony, with 
ſhort curled hair, flat noſes, thick lips, and all the 
peculiar features which are now known to diſtinguiſh 
the race of negroes. This ſurpriſing alteration 
they naturally attributed to the influence of mo. 
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s, 


heat, and if they ſhould advance nearer to the line, Boo Kk 


they began to dread that its effects would be ſtill 
more fatal. Thoſe dangers were exaggerated, and 
many other objections - againſt attempting farther 
diſcoveries were propoſed by ſome of the grandees, 


who, from ignorance, from envy, or from that 


cold timid prudence which rejects whatever has the 
air of novelty or enterpriſe, had hitherto condemn- 
ed all prince Henry's ſchemes. They repreſented, 
that it was altogether chimerical to expect any ad- 
vantage from countries ſituated in that region which 
the wiſdom and experience of antiquity had pro- 
nounced to be unfit for the habitation of men ; 
that their forefathers, ſatisfied with cultivating the 
territory which Providence had allotted them, did 
not waſte the ſtrength of the kingdom by fruitleſs 
projects, in queſt of new ſettlements ; that Portu- 
gal was already exhauſted by the expence of at- 
tempts to diſcover lands which either did not exiſt, 
or which nature deſtined to remain unknown; and 
was drained of men, who might have been em- 
ployed in undertakings attended with more certain 


ſucceſs, and productive of greater benefit. But 


neither their appeal to the authority of the ancients, 
nor their reaſonings concerning the intereſt of Por- 
tugal, made any impreſſion upon the determined 
philoſophic mind of prince Henry. The diſcove- 
ries which he had already made convinced him that 
the ancients had little more than a conjectural 
knowledge of the torrid zone. He was no leſs. ſa- 
tisfied that the political arguments of his opponents 
with reſpect to the miese of Portugal were male - 
volent and ill- founded. In thoſe ſentiments he was 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported by his brother Pedro, who 
governed the kingdom as guardian of their nephew 
Alphonſo V. who had ſucceeded to the throne dur- 
ing his minority; and inſtead of ſlackening his 

| efforts, 


J. 


1438. 
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ns with freſh ardour. 


Papa) grant Bu r, in order to ſilence all the murmurs of op- 
——— poſition. he endeavoured to obtain the ſanction of 
eovntries it the higheſt authority in favour of his operations. 
me. With this view, he applied to the Pope, and re- 
preſented, in pompous terms, the pious and un- 
wearied zeal, with which he had exerted himſelf 
during twenty years, in diſcoyering unknown 
countries, the wretched inhabitants of which were 
utter ſtrangers to true religion, wandering in heath- 
en darkneſs, or led aſtray by the deluſions of Ma- 

homet. He beſought the holy father, to whom, as 
the vicar of Chriſt, all the kingdoms of the earth 

were ſubject, to SES on the crown of Portugal a 
right to all the countries poſſeſſed by Infidels, which 
ſhould be diſcovered by he induſtry of its ſubjedts, | 
and ſubdued by the force of its arms. He intreated 
him to enjoin all Chriſtian powers, under the 
higheft nalties, not to moleſt the Portugueſe 
while engaged in this laudable enterpriſe, and to 
prohibit them from ſettling in any of the countries 
which they ſhould diſcover. He promiſed that, in 
all their e it ſhould be the chief object 
of the Portugueſe to ſpreed the knowledge of the 
7 religion, to eſtabliſh the authority of the 
me ſee, and to increaſe the flock of the univerſal 
| As it was by improving with dexterity 
Leg, favourable. conjuncture for acquiring new 
powers, that the court of Rome had gradually ex- 
tended its uſurpations, Eugene IV. the pontiff to 
whom this application was made, eagerly ſeized 
the opportunity that now preſented itſelf. He in- 
ſtantly perceived, that by complying with prince 
_ Henry's requeſt, , he might exerciſe a prerogative 
no leſs erg in its own nature, than hkely to 
prove 


— 
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prove beneficial in its conſequences. A Bull was B 00K, 
accordingly iſſued, in which, after applauding in —— 
the ſtrongeſt terms the paſt efforts of the Portu- 

gueſe, and exhorting them to proceed in that lau- 

dable career on which they had entered, he granted 

them an excluſive right to all the countries which 
they ſhould diſcover, from N Non to the conti- 

nent of India. 


EXTRAVAGANT as this desde ne 

ing ſuch a large portion of the habitable globe, 

would now appear even in Catholic countries, no 

perſon 1 in the fifteenth century doubted that the 

pope, in the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, had 

a right to confer it. Prince Henry was ſoon ſenſi- 

ble of the advantages which he derived from this 
tranſaction. His ſchemes were authorized and fanc- 

' tified by the bull appreving of them. The ſpirit of 
diſcovery was connected with zeal for religion, 

which, in that age, was a principle of ſuch activity 

and vigour, as to influence the conduct of nations. 

All Chriſtian princes were deterred from intruding 

into thoſe countries which the Portugueſe had diſ- 
covered, or from interrupting the nen of their 

navigation and conq He 

THe fame of the Portugeſe voyages ſoon | _ — cad. 

over Europe. Men, long accuſtomed to circum- f\c*porw- 
ſcribe the activity and knowledge of the human gee diſco- 

mind within the limits to which they had been hi- 
therto confined, were aſtoniſhed to behold the 

ſphere of navigation ſo ſuddenly enlarged, and a 
proſpect opened of viſiting regions of the globe, the 
exiſtence of which was unknown in former times. 

The learned and ſpeculative reaſoned and formed 
theories concerning thoſe unexpected diſcoveries. 

The vulgar inqui wa ans wondered”; and enter- 


| x See NOTE X. 
Vor. I. E priſing 
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Boo k priſing adventurers crouded from every part of Eu- 
\ 1 rope, ſoliciting prince Henry to employ them 
| | in this honourable ſervice, Many Venetians and 

| Genoeſe, in particular, who were, at that time, 
ſuperior to all other nations in the ſcience of 

naval affairs, entered aboard the Portugueſe ſhips, 

and acquired a more perfect and extenſive know- 

ledge of their profeſſion in that new ſchool - of 
navigation. In emulation of theſe foreigners, the 
Portugueſe exerted their own talents. The na- 

tion ſeconded the deſigns of the prince. Private 

2 merchants formed companies, with a view to ſearch 
1446 for unknown countries. The Cape de Verd iſlands, 
which lie off the promontory of that name, were 

1449. diſcovered, and ſoon. after, the ifles called Azores. 
Ass the former of. theſe are above three hundred 
miles from the African coaſt, and the latter nine 
hundred miles from any continent, it is evident, by 

their venturing ſo boldly into the open ſeas, that the 
Portugueſe had, by this time, improved greatly in 


the art of navigation. 
Death of Wut Lr the paſſion for engaging in new under- 


— takings was thus warm and active, it received an 
463. unfortunate check by the death of prince Henry, 

- whoſe ſuperior knowledge had hitherto directed all 
the operations of the diſcoverers, and whoſe pa- 
tronage had encouraged and protected them. It is 

: true, that during his life, the Portugueſe, in their 
utmoſt progreſs towards the fouth, did not advance 
1 within five degrees of the equinoctial line; and, 
4 - . after their continued exertions for half a century, 
= hardly fifteen hundred miles of the coaſt of Africa 
were diſcovered. To an age acquainted with the 
efforts of navigation in its ſtate of maturity and im- 

| provement, thoſe eſſays of-its early years muſt ne- 
From 1412 Ceſlarily appear feeble and unſkilful. But, incon- 
9 1493: fiderable as they may appear, they were ſufficient 
x / p to 


/ 
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to turn the curioſity of the European nations into a B 0.0 K 
new channel, to excite an enterpriſing ſpirit, and 
to point the way to future diſcoveries. 


Allr Hoxso, who poſſeſſed the throne of Portu- The paſſion 
gal at the time of prince Henry's death, was ſo mum. 
much engaged in ſupporting his pretenſions to the es for lone 
crown of Caſtile, or in carrying on his expeditions *'** 
againſt the Moors in Barbary, that the force of his 
kingdom being exerted in other operations, he could 
not proſecute the diſcoveries in Africa with ardour. 
He committed the conduct of them to Feraando Go- 
mez, a merchant in Liſbon, to whom he granted 
an excluſive right of commerce, with all the coun- 
tries of which prince Henry had taken poſſeſſion. 
Under the reſtraint and oppreſſion of a monopoly, 
the ſpirit of diſcovery languiſhed. It ceaſed to be a 
national object, and became the concern of a private 
man, more attentive to his own gain, than to the 
glory of his country. Some progreſs, however, 
was made. The Portugueſe ventured at length to 
croſs. the line, and, to their aſtoniſhment, found 
that region of the torrid zone, which was ſuppoſed 
to be ſcorched with intolerable heat, to be not only 
habitable, but populous and fertile. 


Joan II. who ſucceeded his father Alphonſo, 1487 
poſſeſſed talents capable both of forming and exe- Nah d. 
cuting great deſigns. As part of his revenues, tional ar- 
while prince, had ariſen from duties on the trade 
with the newly diſcovered countries, this naturally 
turned his attention towards them, and ſatisfied him 
with reſpec to their utility and importance. In 
proportion as his knowledge of theſe countries ex- 
tended, the poſſeſſion of them appeared to be of 
greater conſequence. While the Portugneſe pro- 
ceeded along the coaſt of Africa, from Cape Non 


E 2 to 


1471. 


— 
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' BOOK to the river of Senegal, they found all that exten- 
ſiees tract to be ſandy, barren, and thinly inhabited 
by a wretched people, profeſſing the Mahometan 
religion, and ſubject to the vaſt empire of Moroc- 
co. But to the ſouth of that river, the power and 
religion of the Mahometans were unknown. The 
_  *,., Country was divided into ſmall independent princi- 
2 the population was conſiderable, the ſoil 
ertile Y, and the Portugueſe ſoon diſcovered that it 
produced ivory, rich gums, gold, and other valu- 
able commodities. By the acquiſition of theſe, com- 
merce was enlarged, and became more adventu- 
Tous. Men, animated and rendered active by the 
certain proſpect of gain, Peng diſcovery with 
greater eagerneſs, than when they were excited 

only by curioſity and hope. grins 


les progreſs. THIS ſpirit derived no ſmall reinforcement of 
vigour from the countenance of ſuch a monarch as 

John. He declared himſelf the patron of every at- 

tempt towards diſcovery, and promoted it with all 

the ardour of his grand-uncle prince Henry, and 

1484. with ſuperior power. The effects of this were im- 
mediately felt. A powerful fleet was fitted out, 

f which, after diſcovering the kingdoms of Benin and 
Congo, advanced above fifteen hundred miles be- 
yond the line, and the Portugueſe, for the firſt 
| - - time, behelda new heaven, and obſerved the ſtars 
of a another hemiſphere. John was not only ſolici- 
tous to diſcover, but attentive to ſecure the poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe countries. He built forts on the coaſt 
of Guinea; he ſent out colonies to ſettle there; he 
eſtabliſhed a commercial intercourſe with the 
more powerful kingdoms ; he endeavoured to 

7 Navigatio Aloyſii Cadamuſti apud Novum Orbem Gry- 


næi, p. 2. 18. Navigat, all Ifola di San Tome per un pi- 
lotto Portugh. Ramuſio. i. 115. - | 


render 
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render ſuch as were feeble or divided, tributaryto Boo k 
the crown of Portugal. Some of the petty princes . 
voluntarily acknowledged themſelves his vaſlals. 

Others were compelled to do ſo by force of arms. 

A regular and well digeſted ſyſtem was formed 

with reſpect to this new object of policy, and by 

firmly adhering to it, the Portugueſe power and 
commerce in Africa were eſtabliſhed upon a ſolid 
foundation. 


By their conſtant intercourſe with the people of Hopes of 
Africa, the Portugueſe gradually acquired ſome ng, 
knowledge of thoſe parts of that country which to the Eaſt 
they had not viſited. The information which they ladies. 
received from the natives, added to what they had 
obſerved in their own voyages, began to open proſ- 
pects more extenſive, and to ſuggeſt the idea of 
ſchemes more important, than thoſe which had hi- 
therto allured and occupied them. They had de- 
tected the error of the ancients concerning the na- 
ture of the torrid zone. They found, as they pro- 
ceeded ſouthwards, that the continent of Africa, 
inſtead of extending in breadth, according to the 
doctrine of Ptolemy *, at that time the oracle and 
guide of the learned in the ſtudy of geography, 
appeared ſenſibly to contract itfelf, and to bend to- 
wards the eaſt. This induced them to give credit to 
the accounts of the ancient Phenician voyages 
round Africa, which had long been deemed fabu- 
lous, and led them to conceive hopes that by follow- 
ing the ſame route, they might arrive at the Eaſt 
Indies, and engroſs that commerce, which has been 
the ſource of wealth and power to every nation 
poſſeſſed of it. The comprehenſive genius of 
prince Henry, as we may conjecture from the 
words of the pope's bull, had early formed ſome 
idea of this navigation, All the Portugueſe pilots 


# Vide Nov. Orbis Tabul. Geograph. Secund. Ptolem. 
Amſt. 1730. * 
p and 
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it as practicable. The king entered with warmth 

into their ſentiments, and began to concert mea- 
ſures for this arduous and important voyage. 


Schemes for BEFORE his Preparations for this expedition 
--- a were finiſhed, accounts were tranſmitted from 
Africa, that various nations along the coaſt had 
mentioned a mighty kingdom ſituated on their 
continent, at a great diſtance towards the eaſt, 
the king of which, according to their de- 
ſcription, - profeſſed the Chriſtian religion. The 
Portugueſe monarch immediately concluded, that 
this muſt be the emperor of Abyſſinia, to whom 
the Europeans, ſeduced by a miſtake of Rubru- 
quis, Marco Polo, and other travellers to the eaſt, 
abſurdly gave the name Preſter or Preſbyter John ; 
and as he hoped to receive information and aſſiſt- 
ance from a Chriſtian prince, in proſecuting a 
ſcheme that tended to propagate their common 
faith, he reſolved to open, if poſſible, ſome inter- 
courſe with his court. With this view he made 
choice of Pedro de Covillam and Alphonſo de 
Payva, who were perfect maſters of the Arabic 
language, and ſent them into the eaſt, to ſearch for 
the reſidence of this unknown potentate, and to 
make- him proffers of friendſhip. They had it in 
charge likewiſe to procure whatever intelligence the 
nations which they viſited could ſupply, with re- 
ſpect to the trade of India, and the courſe of navi- 


gation to that continent *. 


Voyageof WHILE John made this new attempt by land, 
Bartholo- to obtain ſome knowledge of the country, which 
he wiſhed fo ardently to diſcover, he did not neg- 
lect the proſecution of this great deſign by ſea. 

1466. The conduct of this voyage, the moſt arduous and 


Faria y Souſa Port, Aſia, vol. i. p. 26. Lafitau Decouv. 
de Port. 1. 46. | 


important 
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important which the portugueſe had ever projected, 
was committed to Bartholomew Diaz, an officer 
whoſe ſagacity, experience, and fortitude rendered 
him equal to the undertaking. He ſtretched boldly 
towards the ſouth, and proceeding beyond the 
utmoſt limits to which his countrymen had hitherto 
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advanced, diſcovered near a thouſand miles of new 


country. Neither the danger to which he was ex- 
poſed, by a ſucceſſion of violent tempeſts in un- 
known ſeas, and by the frequent mutinies of his 
crew, nor the calamities of famine which he ſuf- 
fered from loſing his ſtore-ſhip, could deter him 
from proſecuting his enterpriſe, In recompence of 
his labours and perſeverance, he at laſt deſcried that 
lofty promontory which bounds Africa to the ſouth, 
But to deſcry it, was all that was in his power, 


The violence of the winds, the ſhattered condition 


of his ſhips, and the turbulent ſpirit of his ſailors, 
compelled him to return, after a voyage of ſixteen 
months, in which he diſcovered an extent of coun- 
try far greater than any preceding navigator. Diaz 
had called the promontory which terminated his 
voyage Cabo Tormentoſo, or the ſtormy Cape; but the 
king his maſter, as he now entertainted no doubt of 
having found the long defired route to India, gave it 
a name more inviting, and of better omen, The 


Cape of Good Hope. 
THross ſanguine expectations of ſucceſs were 
confirmed by the intelligence which John received 


over land, in conſequence of his embaſly to Abyt- 
{nia. » Covillam and Payva, in obedience to their 


maſter's inſtructions, had repaired to Grand Cairo. 


From that city, they travelled along with a caravan 
of Egyptian merchants, and croſſed over to Aden, 
on the Red Sea. There they ſeparated ; Payva 
failed directly towards Abyſhnia ; Covillam em- 
barked for the Eaſt Indies, and having viſited Ca- 


b Faria y Souſa Port. Aſia, vol. i. p. 26. 
| ecut, 


More cer- 
tain proſ- 
pects of ſuc- 
ceſs. 
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lecut, Goa, and other cities on the Malabar coaſt, 
returned to Sofala, on the caſt ſide of Africa, and 


— thence to Grand Cairo, which Payva and he had 


fixed upon as their place of rendezvous. Unfor- 
tunately the former was cruelly murdered in Abyſ- 


ſmia, but Covillam found at Cairo two Portugueſe 


Preparati- 
ons for ano- 
ther voyage. 


* 


Jews, whom John, whoſe provident ſagacity at- 
tended to every circumſtance that could facilitate 


theexecution of his ſchemes, had diſpatched after 


them, in order to receive a detail of their proceed- 

ings, and to communicate to them new inſtructions. 
By one of theſe Jews, Covillam tranſmitted to Por- 
tugal a journal of his travels by ſea and land, his 
remarks upon the trade of India, together with 
exact maps of the coaſts on which he had touched; 

and from what he himſelf had obſerved, as well as 
from the information of ſkilful” ſeamen in different 
countries, he concluded, that by failing round 
Africa, a paſſage might be found to the Eaſt Indies. 


Tur happy coincidence of Covillam's opinion 
and report, 'with the diſcoveries which Diaz had 
lately made, left hardly any ſhadow of doubt with 
reſpect to the poſſibility of failing from Europe to 
India. But the vaſt length of the voyage, and 

the furious ſtorms which Diaz had encountered near 
the Cape of Good Hope, alarmed and intimidated 
the Portuguele to ſuch a degree, although by long 
experience they were now become adventurous and 
ſkilful mariners, that ſome time was requiſite to 
Prepare their minds for this dangerous and extraor- 
dinary voyage. The , wt e and authori- 

ty of the monarch, gradually d lled the vain fears 
of his ſubjects, or made it der” ry to conceal them. 
As John thought himſelf now upon the eve of ac- 
compliſhing that great deſign, which had been the 


© Faria y Souſa Port. Afi ia, vol. i. p. 27. Lafitau Decouv. 
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principal object of his reign, his earneſtneſs in pro- B O O x 
ſecuting it became ſo vehement, that it occupied his 1. 
thoughts by day, and bereaved him of ſleep through 
the night. While he was taking every precaution 
that his wiſdom and experience could ſuggeſt, in 
order to enſure the ſucceſs of the expedition, which 
was to decide concerning the fate of his favourite 
project, the fame of the vaſt diſcoveries which the 
Portugueſe had already made, the reports con- 
cerning the extraordinary intelligence which they 
had received from the eaſt, and the proſpect of the 
voyage which they now meditated, drew the atten- The atten- 
tion of all the European nations, and held them in (4 $:ea_ 
| ſuſpence and expectation, By ſome, the maritime upon it. 
ſkill and navigations of the Portugueſe were com- 
pared with thoſe of the Phenicians and Carthagi- 
nians, and exalted above them. Others formed 
conjectures concerning the revolutions which the 
ſucceſs of their ſchemes might occaſion in the courſe 

of trade, and the political ſtate of Europe. The 
Venetians began to be diſquieted with the appre- 
henſion of loſing their Indian commerce, the mono- 
poly of which was the chief ſource of their power 
as well as opulence, and the Portugueſe already 
enjoyed in fancy, the wealth of the Eaſt. But, 
during this interval, which gave ſuch ſcope to the 
various workings of curioſity, of hope and of fear, 
an account was brought to Europe of an event no 5 
leſs extraordinary than unexpected, the diſcovery — 
of a New World ſituated in the weſt, and the eyes new object. 
and admiration of mankind turned immediately 
towards that great object. 7 


BOOK 
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1 foreigners whom the fame of 3 O o x 
the diſcoveries made by the Portugueſe had allured 11. 
into their ſervice, was Chriſtopher Columbus, a Birth and e- 
ſubject of the republic of Genoa. Neither the time — of 


nor place of his birth are known with certainty * ; 1 
but he was deſcended of an honourable family, 
though reduced to indigence by various misfortunes. 
His anceſtors having betaken themſelves for ſub- 
ſiſtence to a ſeafaring life, Columbus diſcovered, in 
his early youth, the peculiar character and talents 
which mark out a man for that profeſſion. His 
parents, inſtead af thwarting this original pro- 
penſity of his mind, ſeem to have encouraged and 
confirmed it, by the education which they gave 
him. After acquiring ſome knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, the only language in which ſcience was 
taught at that time, he was inſtructed in geometry, 

| N coſmography, 

a See NOTE XI. | 
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BOOK coſmography, aſtronomy, and the art of draw- 
Ding. To theſe he applied with ſuch ardour and 
piredilection, on account of their connection with 
navigation, his favourite object, that he advanced 

with rapid proficiency in the ſtudy of them. Thus 

1461. qualified, he went to ſea at the age of fourteen, and 
began his career on that element which conducted 

him to ſo much glory. His early voyages were to 

thoſe ports in the Mediterranean which his country- 

men the Genoeſe frequented. This being a ſphere 

1467. too narrow for his active mind, he made an excur- 
ſion to the northern ſeas, and viſited the coaſts of 
Iceland, to which the Engliſh and other nations 

had begun to reſort on account of its fiſhery. As 
navigation, in every direction, was now become 
enterprizing, he proceeded beyond that iſland, the 
Thule of the ancients, and advanced ſeveral degrees 
within the polar circle. Having ſatisfied his curio- 

ſity by a voyage which tended more to enlarge his 
knowledge of naval affairs, than to improve his 
fortune, he entered into the ſervice of a famous 

ſea- captain, of his own name and family. This 
man commanded a- fmall ſquadron, fitted out at 

his own expence, and by cruiſing ſometimes againſt 

the Mahometans, ſometimes againſt the Venetians, 

the rivals of his country in trade, had acquired both 
wealth and reputation. With him Columbus con- 

. tinued for ſeveral years, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 

his courage, than for his experience as a failor. 

At length, in an obſtinate engagement, off the 

coaſt of Portugal, with ſome Venetian -caravels, 
returning richly - laden from the Low Countries, 

the veſſel on board which he ſerved took fire, toge- 

ther with one of the enemy's ſhips, to which it 

was faſt grappled. In this dreadful extremity his 
1ntrepidity and preſence of mind did not forſake him. 

He threw himſelf into the ſea, laid hold of a floating 

oar, and by the ſupport of it, and his dexterity in 

| ſwimming, 
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ſwimming, he reached the ſhore, though above two 
leagues diſtant, and ſaved a life reſerved for great 
undertakings. 3 | 


As ſoon as he recovered ſtrength for the journey, 
he repaired to Liſbon, where many of his country- 
men were ſettled. They ſoon conceived fuch a fa- 
vourable opinion of his merit, as well as talents, 
that they warmly ſolicited him to remain 1n that 
kingdom, where his naval ſkill and experience could 
not fail of rendering him conſpicuous. To every 
adventurer, animated either with curioſity. to viſt 
new countries, or with ambition to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, the Portugueſe ſervice was at that time ex- 
tremely inviting. Columbus liſtened with a fa- 
vourable ear to the advice of his friends, and having 
gained the eſteem of a Portugueſe lady, whom he 
married, fixed his reſidence in Liſbon. This alli- 
ance, inſtead of detaching him from a ſeafaring life, 
contributed to enlarge the ſphere of his naval know- 
ledge, and to excite a deſire of extending it ſtill 
farther. His wife was a daughter of Bartholomew 
Pereſtrello, one of the captains employed by prince 
Henry in his early navigations, and who, under his 
protection, had diſcovered and planted the iſlands 
of Porto Santo and Madeira. Columbus got pol- 
ſeſſion of the journals and charts of this experienc- 
ed navigator, and from them he learned the courſe 
which the Portugueſe had held in making their diſ- 
coveries, as well as the various circumſtances which 


ided or encouraged them in their attempts. The 


ſtudy of theſe gratified and inflamed his favourite 
paſſion ; and while he contemplated the maps, and 
read the deſcriptions of the new countries which Pe- 
reſtrello had ſeen, his impatience to viſit them 
became irreſiſtible. In order to indulge it, he 
made a voyage to Madeira, and continued dur- 

8 ing 
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B 9 x ing ſeveral years to trade with that iſland, with the 
Canaries, the Azores, the ſettlements in Guinea, 


X and all the other places which the Portugueſe had 
diſcovered on the continent of Africa ©. 


22 By the experience which Columbus acquired, 


* eoveries ur- during ſuch a variety of voyages to almoſt every 


on kim. part of the globe with which, at that time, any in- 
tercourſe was carried on by fea, he was now be- 
come one of the moſt elch navigators in Europe. 
But, not ſatisfied with that praiſe, his ambition 
aimed at ſomething more. The ſucceſsful progreſs 
of the Portugueſe navigators had awakened a ſpirit 
of curioſity and emulation, which ſet every man of 
ſcience upon examining all the circumſtances that 
led to the diſcoveries which they had made, or that 
afforded a proſpect of fi ig in any new and 
bolder undertaking. The mind of Columbus, na- 
turally inquiſitive, capable of deep reflection, and 
turned to ſpeculations of this kind, was fo often 
employed in revolving the principles upon which 
the Portugueſe had founded I why ſchemes of diſco- 
very, and the mode in which they had carried them 
on, that he gradually began to form an idea of 
improving upon their plan, and of accompliſhing 
Woven which xp ma 3 had W in 
vain. 

He forms To find 9 a paſſage: by 4 to the Faſt Indies, 

the iden. of ® Was the great object in view at that period. From 

to Indi, the time that the Portugueſe doubled Cape de Verd, 

this was the point at which they aimed in all their 

navigations, and, in compariſon with it, all their 
diſcoveries in Africa appeared inconſiderable. The 
fertility and riches of India had been known for 
many ages; its ſpices and other valuable com- 
mo dities were in high requeſt throughout Europe, 
and the vaſt wealth of the VINES ariſing from 
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their having engroſſed this trade, had raiſed the en- 
vy of all nations. But how intent ſoever the Por- 
were upon diſcovering a new route to thoſe 
deſirable regions, they ſearched for it only by ſteer- 
ing towards the ſouth, in hopes of arriving at India, 
by turning to the eaſt, after they had failed round 
the farther extremity of Africa. This courſe, how- 
ever, was ſtill unknown, and, even if diſcovered, 
was of ſuch immenſe length, that a voyage from 
Europe to India muſt have appeared an undertaking 
extremely arduous, and of very uncertain iſſue. 
More than half a century had been employed in 
advancing from Cape Non to the equator ; a much 
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longer ſpace of time might elapſe before the more 


extenſive navigation from that to India could be ac- 
compliſhed. Theſe reflections upon the uncertain- 
ty, the danger and tediouſnefs of the courſe which the 

Portugueſe were purſuing, naturally led Columbus to 
conſider whether a ſhorter and more direct paſſage 


to the Eaſt Indies might not be found out. And, 


after revolving long and ſeriouſly © every -circum- 


ſtance ſuggeſted by his ſuperior know in the 


theory as well as practice of navigation, after com- 
paring attentively the obſervations of modern pilots 


with the hints and conjectures of antient authors, he 


at laſt concluded, that by failing directly towards 
the weſt, acroſs the Atlantic ocean, new countries, 
which probably formed a part of the vaſt continent 
of India, muſt infallibly be diſcovered. 


PrinciPLEs and arguments of various kinds, 
and derived. from different ſources, induced him to 
adopt this opinion, ſeemingly as chimerical as it 
was new and extraordinary. The ſpherical figure 
of the earth was known, and its magnitude aſcer- 
tained with ſome degree of accuracy. From this 
it was evident, that the continents of Europe, m 

mY an 


The princi- 
ples on 
which his 
theory was 
founded. 
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and Africa, formed but a ſmall portion of the ter- 


raqueous globe. It was ſuitable to our ideas con- 
cerning the wiſdom and beneficence of the Author 
of Nature, to believe that the vaſt ſpace, {till unex- 
plored, was not covered entirely by a waſte unpro- 
fitable 'ocean, but occupied by countries fit for the 
habitation of man. It appeared likewiſe extremely 
probable, that the continent, on this/ fide of the 
globe, was balanced by a proportional quantit — 
land in the other hemiſphere. Theſe — 
concerning the exiſtence of another — 
drawn from the figure and ſtructure of the globe, 
were confirmed by the obſervations and conjectures 
of modern navigators. A Portugueſe pilot, having 
ſtretched farther to the weſt than was uſual at that 
time, took up a piece of timber artificially carved, 
floating upon the ſea; and as it was driven towards 
him by a weſterly wind, he concluded that it came 
from ſome en land, ſituated in that quarter. 
Columbus's brother-in-law had found to the weſt of 
the Madeira iſles, a piece of timber faſhioned in 
the ſame manner, and brought by the ſame wind; 
and had ſeen likewiſe canes of an enormous ſize 
floating upon the waves, which reſembled thoſe 
deſcribed. by Ptolemy as productions peculiar to 
the Eaſt Indies . After a courſe of weſterly winds, 
trees torn up by the roots, were often driven upon 
the coaſts of. the Azores, and at one time the dead 
bodies of two men, with fingular features, which 
reſembled neither the inhabitants of Europe nor of 
Africa, were caſt aſhoxe there. 


As the force of this united evidence, 3 from 
theoretical principles, and practical obſervations, 
led Columbus to expect the diſcovery of new coun- 
tries in the Weſtern Ocean, other reaſons induc- 


ed him to believe that theſe muſt be connected 
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with the continent of India. Though the ancients 
had hardly ever penetrated into India farther than 
the banks of the Ganges, yet ſome Greek authors 
had ventured to deſcribe the provinces. beyond that 
river. And, as men are prone, and at liberty, to 
magnify what is remote and unknown, they re- 
preſented them as regions of an immenſe extent. 
Cteſias affirmed that India was as large as all the 
reſt of Aſia, Oneſicritus, whom Pliny the natu- 
raliſt follows *, contended that it was equal to a 


third part of the habitable earth. Nearchus aſſerted, 


that it would take four months to march from one 
extremity of it to the other, in a ſtraight line . 
The journal of Marco Polo, who travelled into 
Aſia in the thirteenth century, and who had pro- 
ceeded towards the Eaſt far beyond the limits to 
which any European had ever advanced, ſeemed to 
confirm theſe exaggerated accounts of the ancients. 
By his magnificent deſcriptions of the kingdoms of 
Cathay and Cipanzo, and of many other countries, 
the names of which were unknowr in Europe, In- 
dia appeared to be a region of vaſt extent. From 
theſe accounts, which, however. defective, ' were 
the moſt accurate that the people of Europe had at 
that period received, with reſpect to the remote 
parts of the Eaſt. Columbus drew a juſt conclu- 
lon. He contended, that in proportion as the con- 
tinent of India ſtretched out towards the Eaſt, it 
muſt, in conſequence of the ſpherical figure of the 
earth, approach nearer to the iflands which had 
lately been diſcovered to the weſt of Africa ; that 
the diſtance from the one to the other was probably 
not very conſiderable ; and that the moſt direct, as 
well as ſhorteſt courſe, to the remote regignhs of the 
Eaſt, was to be found by failing due welt “ 


e Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. c. 17. f Strab. Geogr. lib. xy. p. 1011. 
8 See NOTE XII. 2 S 
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This notion concerning the vicinity of India to the 


w— weſtern parts of our continent, was countenanced 


by ſome eminent writers among the ancients, the 
fanction of whoſe authority was neceſſary, in that 
age, to procure a favourable reception to any tenet. 
Ariſtotle thought it probable that the columns of 
Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, were not far re- 
moved from the Eaſt Indies, and that there might 
be a communication by fea between them. Se- 
neca, in terms ſtill more explicit, affirms, that, 
with a fair wind, one might fail from Spain to In- 
dia in a few days. The famous Atlantic iſland 
deſcribed by Plato, which many ſuppoſed to be a 
real country, beyond which a vaſt unknown conti- 
nent was ſituated, is repreſented by him as lying at 
no great diſtance from Spain. After weighing all 
thefe particulars, Columbus, in whoſe character the 
modeſty and diffidence of true genius was united 
with the ardent enthuſiaſm of a projector, did not 
_ reſt with ſuch abſolute aſſurance either upon his own 
arguments, or upon the authority of the ancients, 
as not to conſult fuch of his contemporaries as were 
capable of comprehending the nature of the evi- 
dence which he produced m ſupport of his opinion. 
As early as the year one thouſand four hundred and 
ſeventy- four, he communicated his ideas concerning 
the probability of diſcovering new countries, by 
failing weſtwards, to Paul, a phyſician of Florence, 
eminent for his knowledge of coſmography, and 
who, on account both of the learning and candour 
which he difcovers in his reply, appears to have 
been well intitled to the confidence which Colum- 
bus placed in him. He warmly approved of his 
plan, ſuggeſted ſeveral facts in confirmation of it, 
and encouraged him to perſevere in an undertak- 
ing ſo laudable, and which muſt redound ſo much 


h Ariſtot. de Calo, lib. ii. c. 14. edit. Du Val, Par. 1629, 
Ol, i. p. 472. Senec · Queſt, Natur. lib. i. in proem. 
: | to 
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to the honour of his country, and the benefit of 
Europe *. 


To a mind leſs capable of forming and of ex- 
ecuting great deſigns than that of Columbus, all 
theſe reaſonings, and obſervations, and authorities, 
would have ſerved only as the foundation of ſome 


plauſible and fruitleſs theory, which might have 


furniſned matter for ingenious diſcourſe, or fan- 
ciful conjecture. But with his ſanguine and en- 
terpriſing temper, ſpeculation led directly to ac- 
tion. Fully ſatisfied himſelf withreſpect to the truth of 
his ſyſtem, he was impatient to bring it to the teſt 
of experiment, and to ſet out upon a voyage of diſ- 
covery. The firſt ſtep towards this was to ſecure 
the patronage of ſome of the confiderable powers in 
Europe, capable of undertaking fuch an enterpriſe. 
As long abſence had not extingwſhed the affection 
which Fe bore to his native country, he wiſhed that 
it ſhould reap the fruits of his labours and inven- 
tion. With this view, he laid his ſcheme before 
the ſenate of Genoa, and making his country the 
firſt tender of his ſervice, offered to fail under the 


banners of the republic, in queſt of the new re- 


gong which he expected to diſcoyer, But Columbus 


ad reſided for ſo many years in foreign parts, that 


his countrymen were unacquainted with his abili- 
ties and character ; and, though a maritime peo- 
ple, they were ſo little accuſtomed to diſtant voy- 
ages, that they could form no juſt idea of the prin- 
ciples on which he founded his hopes of ſucceſs. 
They inconſiderately rejected his propoſal, as the 
dream of a chimerical. projector, and loſt for ever 
the opportunity of reſtoring their commonwealth 
to its ancient ſplendor '. 


& Life of Columbus, c. viii, | 
| Herrera Hiſt. de las Indias Occid, Dec. 1. lib. i. c. 7. 
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B 6rd K  Havinc performed what was due to his coun- 
| try, Columbus was ſo little diſcouraged by the re- 
to the kin os. P pulſe which he had received, that, inſtead of relin- 
EF ee quiſhing his undertaking, he purſued it with freſh 
ardour. He made his next overture to John II. 

king of Portugal, in whoſe dominions he had been 

long eſtabliſhed, and whom he conſidered, on that 
account, as having the ſecond claim. to his ſervice. 

+ Here every circumſtance ſeemed to promiſe him a 
more , favourable reception. He applied to a mo- 

narch of an enterpriſing genivs, no incompetent 

judge in naval affairs, * proud of patroniſing 

every attempt to diſcover new countries. His ſub- 

jects were the moſt experienced navigators in Eu- 

rope, and the leaſt apt to be intimidated either by 

the novelty or boldneſs of any maritime expedi- 

tion. In Portugal, Columbus's {kill in his profeſ- 

ſion, as well as his perſonal good qualities, were 
thoroughly known; and as the former rendered it 

| | | Probable that his ſcheme was not altogether chime- 
j | ical, the latter exempted him from the ſuſpicion of 
aany ſiniſter intention in propoſing it. Accordingly, 
the king liſtened to him in the moſt gracious man- 

ner, and referred the conſideration of his plan to 

N Diego Ortiz, biſhop. of Ceuta, and two E 
phyſicians, eminent coſmographers, whom he was 
_accuſtomed to conſult in matters of this kind. As 

in Genoa, ignorance had oppoſed and diſappointed 
Columbus; in Liſbon, he had to combat with pre- 

judice, an enemy no leſs formidable. The ibs, 
according to whole deciſion his ſcheme was to be 

adopted or rejected, had been the chief directors cf 

; the Portugueſe navigations, and had adviſed to 
ſearch for a paſſage to India, by ſteering a courſe 

directly oppoſite to that which Columbus recom- 
5 mended as ſhorter and more certain. They could 
| not, therefore, approve of his propoſal, without 
ſubmitting to the double mortification, of con- 
demning 
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demning their own theory, and of acknowledging 
his ſuperior ſagacity. After teaſing him with cap- 
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tious queſtions, and ſtarting innumerable objections, oy whom he 
with a view of betraying him into ſuch a particular is deceived. 


ex 883 of his ſyſtem, as might draw from him 
a full diſcovery of its nature, they deferred paſſing a 
final judgment with reſpect to it. In the mean time, 


they conſpired to rob him of the honour and ad- 


vantages which he expected from the ſucceſs of his 
ſcheme, adviſing the king to diſpatch a veſle], ſe- 
cretly, in order to attempt the propoſed diſcovery, 
by following exactly the courſe which Columbus 
ſeemed to point out. John, forgetting on this oc- 
caſion the ſentiments becoming a monarch, meanly 
adopted this perfidious counſel. But the pilot, cho- 
ſen to execute Columbus's plan, had neither the ge- 
nius, nor the fortitude of its author. Contrary 
winds aroſe, no ſight of approaching land appeared, 
his courage failed, and he returned to Liſbon, ex- 
ecrating the project as equally extravagant and 
dangerous - . K ger | 
Ur on diſcovering this diſhonourable tranſaction, 
Columbus felt the indignation, natural to an inge- 
nuous mind, and in the warmth of his reſentment 
determined to break off all intercourſe with a na- 
tion capable of ſuch flagrant treachery. He in- 
ſtantly quitted the kingdom, and landed in Spain 
towards the cloſe of the year one thouſand four hun- 
dred and eighty- four. As he was now at liberty 
to court the protection of any patron, whom he 
could engage to approve of his plan, and to carry 
it into execution, he reſolved to propoſe it in per- 
ſon, to Ferdinand and Iſabella, who at that time 
governed the united kingdoms of Caſtile and Ara- 
gon. But, as he had already experienced the un- 


m Life of Columbus, c. xi. Herrera, decad. 1. lib. i. c. 7. 
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Bo 10 K certain iſſue of applications to kings and miniſters, 
he took the precaution of ſending into England his | 
— 
| brother Bartholomew, to whom he had fully com- 
municated his ideas, in order that he might nego- 
ciate, at the ſatmie time with Henry VII. who was 


reputed one of the moſt tagacious as well as opu- 
lent princes in Europe. 


Obſtacles to TT was not without reaſon. that Columbus enter- 
in Spain. . tained doubts and fears with reſpect to the recep- 
tion of his propoſals in the Sparuſh court. Spain 
Was, at that juncture, engaged in a dangerous war 
with Granada, the laſt of the Mooriſh kingdoms. 
The wary and ſuſpicious temper of Ferdinand was 
not formed to reliſh bold and uncommon deſigns. 
Labella, though more generous and enterpriſing, 
was under the influence of her huſband in all her 
actions. The Spaniards had hitherto made no ef- 
_ torts to extend navigation beyond its ancient limits, 
and had beheld the amazing progreſs of diſcovery 
among their neighbours the Portugueſe, without 
one attempt to imitate or to rival them. The war 
with the infidels afforded an ample field to the na- 
tional activity and love of glory. Under circum- 
ſtances ſo unfavourable, it was impoſſible for Co- 
lumbus to make rapid progreſs with a nation, natu- 
rally ſlow and dilatory in forming all its reſolutions. 
His character, however, was admirably adapted 
to that of the people, whoſe confidence and pro- 
"tection he ſolicited. He was grave, though cour- 
teous in his deportment ; circumſpect in his words 
and actions; irceproachable in his morals; and 
 exemplaryin his attention to all the duties and func- 
tions of religion. By qualities ſo reſpectable, he not 
only gained many private friends, but acquired 
ſuch general eſteem, that, notwithſtanding the 
plainneſs of his appearance, ſuitable to the mediocri- 
ty of his fortune, he was not conſidered as a mere 


adventurer, to whom indigence had ſuggeſted a viſi- 
. onary 
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onary project, but was received as a perſon to BOOK 
whole propoſitions ſerious attention was du. 


FERDINAND and Iſabella, though fully occupied His ſcheme 
by their operations againſt the Moors, paid ſo by vagcieul 
much regard to Columbus, as to remit the conſi- judges, = 
deration of his plan to the queen's confeſſor, Fer- 
dinand de Talavera. He conſulted ſuch of his 
countrymen, as were ſuppoſed beſt qualified to de- 
cide with reſpect to a ſubject of this kind. But 
true ſcience had, hitherto, made ſo little progreſs 
in Spain, that thoſe pretended philoſophers, ſelect- 
ed to judge in a matter of ſuch moment, did not 
comprehend the firſt principles, upon which Co- 
lumbus founded his conjectures and hopes. Some 

of them, from miſtaken notions concerning the 

_ dimenſions of the globe, contended that a voyage 
to thoſe remote parts of the eaſt, which Columbus 
expected to diſcover, could not be performed in 
leſs than three years. Others concluded, that ei- 
ther he would find the ocean to be of infinite ex- 
tent, according to the opinion of ſome ancient phi- 
loſophers; or, if he fhould perſiſt in ſteering to- 
wards the weſt beyond a certain point, that the 
convex figure of the * would prevent his 
return, and that he muſt ineyitably periſh, in the 
vain attempt, to open a communication between 

the two oppoſite hemiſpheres, which nature had for 

ever disjoined. Even without deigning to enter into 

any particular diſcuſſion, ſome rejected the ſcheme 

1n general, upon the credit of a maxim, under 

which the ignorant and unenterpriſing ſhelter them- 

\ ſelves in every age, That it is preſumptuous in 
any perſon, to ſuppoſe that he alone poſſeſſes know- 
ledge ſuperior to all the reſt of mandkind united.“ 

» They maintained, that if there were really any 
ſuch countries as Columbus pretended, they could 
not have remained ſo long concealed, nor you 

| th 
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Book the wiſdom and ſagacity of former ages have left 
. the glory of this invention to an obſcure Genoeſe 
A | | 


re Ir required all Columbus's patience and addreſs 
an unfavou- to negociate with men capable of advancing ſuch 
concerning ſtrange Propoſitions. He had to contend not only 
k. with the obſtinacy of ignorance, but with what is 
ſtill more intractable, the pride of falſe knowledge. 
After innumerable conferences, and waſting five 
years in fruitleſs endeavours to inform and to ſatisfy 
them. Talavera, at laſt, made ſuch an unfavoura- 
ble report to Ferdinand and Iſabella, as induced 
them to acquaint Columbus, that until the war with 
the Moors ſhould be brought to a period, it was 
impoſſible for them to engage in any new and ex- 
penſive enterpriſe. 
[WHATEVER care was taken to ſoften the harſh- 
neſs of this declaration, Columbus conſidered it as 
a a final rejection of his propoſals. But happily for 
_ mankind, that ſuperiority of genius, which is ca- 
_ Pable of forming great and uncommon deſigns, is 
uſually accompanied with an ardent enthuſiaſm, 
which can neither be cooled by delays, nor damped 
by diſappointment. Columbus was of this ſanguine 
temper. Though he felt deeply. the cruel blow 
given to his hopes, and retired immediately from a 
court, where he had been amuſed fo long with vain 
expectations, his confidence in the juſtneſs of his 
own ſyſtem did not diminiſh, and his impatience 
to demonſtrate the truth of it by an actual experi- 
ment became greater than ever. Having courted 
the protection of ſovereign ſtates without ſucceſs, 
he applied, next, to perſons of inferior rank, and 
addreſſed ſucceſſively the dukes of Medina Sidonia, . 
and Medina Celi, who, though ſubjects, were”? 
poſſeſſed of power and opulence more than equal 


'to 
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to the enterpriſe which he projected. His negoci- B O O K 
ations with them proved as fruitleſs, as thoſe in — 
which he had been hitherto engaged; for theſe no- 

blemen were either as little cofivinced by Colum- 

bus's arguments as their ſuperiors, or they were 

afraid of alarming the jealouſy, and offending the 

pride of Ferdinand, by countenancing a ſcheme, 

which he had rejected *. R | 


AM1D the painful ſenſations oldies by ſuch 2 

a ſucceſſion of diſappointments, Columbus had to — —— 
ſuſtain the additional diſtreſs, of having received land. 
no accounts of his brother, whom he had ſent to 
the court of England. In his voyage to that coun- 
try, Bartholomew had been ſo unfortunate as to 
fall into the hands of pirates, who having ſtripped 
him of every thing, detained him a priſoner for 
ſeveral years. Atlength, he made his eſcape, and 
arrived in London, be in ſuch extreme indigence, 
that he was obliged to employ hunſelf during a con- 
derable time, in drawing and ſelling maps, in order 

to pick up as much money as would purchaſe a 
decent dreſs, in which he might venture to appear 

at court. He then laid before the king the propo- 
ſals, with which he had been entruſted by his bro- 
ther, and, notwithſtanding Henry's exceſſive cau- 
tion and parſimony, which rendered him averſe to 
new and expenſive undertakings, he received Co- 
tmbus's overtures, with more approbation, than 
= monarch to whom they had hitherto been pre- 
ented. 


MraxwHILE, Columbus being unacquainted Columbes 


has ſome 


with his brother's fate, and having now no proſ- proſpects of 
pect of encouragement in Spain, reſolved to viſit encourage- 


ment in 


. Spain. 
= Life of Columb. c. 13. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 5. 
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the court of England in perſon, in hopes of meeting 
with a more fayourable 9 there. He had 
already made preparations for this purpoſe, and 
taken meaſures for the diſpoſal of his children dur- 
ing his abſence, when Juan Perez, the Prior of the 
monaſtery of Rabida, near Palos, in which they 
had been educated, earneſtly ſolicited him to defer 
his journey for a ſhort time. Perez was a man of 
conſiderable learning, and of ſome credit with 
Queen Iſabella, to whom he was known perſonally. 
He was warmly attached to Columbus, with whoſe 
abilities as well as integrity he had many oppor- 
tunities of being acquainted. Prompted by curioſi- 
ty or by friendſhip, he entered upon an accurate ex- 
amination of his ſyſtem, in conjunction with a 
phyſician ſettled in the neighbourhood, who was a 
conſiderable proficient in mathematical knowledge. 
This inveſtigation ſatisfied them ſo thoroughly, 


with reſpect to the ſolidity of the principles on 


which Columbus founded his opinion, and the pro- 
bability of ſucceſs in executing the plan which he 


propoſed, that Perez, in order to prevent his coun- 
try from being deprived of the glory and benefit, 


- which muſt accrue to the patrons 


ſuch a grand 
enterpriſe, ventured to write to Iſabella, conjur- 
ing her to conſider the matter anew, with the at- 
tention which it merited. 


Movep by the repreſentations of a perſon 


whom ſhe reſpected, Iſabella deſired Perez to re- 
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pair immediately to the village of Santa Fe, in 
which, on account of the ſiege of Granada, the 
court reſided at that time, that ſhe might confer 
with him upon this important ſubject. The firſt 
effect of their interview was a gracious invitation 
of Columbus back to court, accompanied with the 
preſent of a ſmall fum to equip him for the jour- 
ney. As there was now a certain proſpect, that the 

war 


PP 
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war with the Moors would ſpeedily be brought to an 
happy iſſue by the reduction of Grenada, which 
would leave the nation at liberty to engage in new 
undertakings ; this, as well as the maik of royal 
favour, with which Columbus had been lately ho- 
noured, encouraged his f:tends to appear with greater 
confidence than formerly in ſupport of his icheme. 
The chief of theie, Alonſo de Quintanilla, comp- 
troller of the finances in Caſtile, and Luis de San- 
tangel, receiver of the eccleſiaſtical revenues in 
Aragon, whoſe meritorious zeal in promoting this 
great deſign, entitles their names to an honourable 
place in hiſtory, introduced Columbus to many per- 
ſons of high rank, and intereſted them warmly in 
By r it was not an eaſy matter to inſpire Ferdi- 
nand with favourable ſentiments. His cold diſ- 
truſtful prudence ſtill regarded Columbus's project 
as extravagant and chimerical, and in order to ren- 
der the efforts of his partizans ineffectual, he had 
the addreſs to employ in this new negociation with 
him, fome of the perſons who had formerly pro- 
nounced his ſcheme to be impracticable. To their 
aſtoniſhment, Columbus appeared before them with 
the ſame confident hopes of ſucceſs as formerly, and 
inſiſted upon the ſame high recompence. He pro- 
poſed that a ſmall fleet ſhould be fitted out, under 
his command, to attempt the diſcovery, and de- 
manded to be appointed perpetual and hereditary 
admiral and vicero of all the ſeas and lands which 
he ſhould diſcover, and to have the tenth of the 
profits ariſing from them, ſettled irrevocably upon 
himſelf and his deſcendants. At the fame time, 
he offered to advance the eight part of the ſum ne- 
ceflary for accompliſhing his deſign, on condition 
that he ſhould be entitled to a proportional ſhare 
of benefit from the adventure. If the enterpriſe 
ſhould totally miſcarry, he made no ſtipulation for 
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BOOK any reward or emolutnent whatever. Inſtead of 
u. viewing this conduct as the cleareſt evidence of his 
full perſuaſion with reſpect to the truth of his own 
ſyſtem, or being ſtruck with that magnanimity, 
which, after ſo many delays and repulies, would 
ſtoop to nothing inferior to its original claims, the 
perſons with whom Columbus treated, began mean- 
ly to calculate the expence of the expedition, and 
the value of the reward which he demanded. The 
expence, moderate as it was, they repreſented to be 
too great for Spain, in the preſent exhauſted ſtate of 
its finances. They contended, that the honows 
and emoluments claimed by Columbus, were ex- 
orbitant, even if he ſhould perform the utmoſt of 
what he had promiſed; = if all his ſangune 
hopes ſhould prove illuſwe, ſuch vaſt conceſſions 
ta an adventurer would be deemed not only incon- 
_ fiderate, but ridiculous. In this impoſing garb of 
caution and prudence, their opinion appeared ſo 
plauſible, and was fo warmly ſupported by Ferdi- 
nand, that Ifabella declined giving any countenance 
to Columbus, and abruptly broke off the negocia- 
tion with him which ſhe had begun. 


THis was more mortifyi ing to Columbus than 
all the diſappointments which he had hitherto met 
with. The invitation to cotut from Iſabella, like 
an unexpected ray of light, had opened ſuch proſ- 
pects of ſucceſs, as encouraged him to hope that his 
labours were at an end; but now darkneſs and un- 
certainty returned, and his mind, firm as it was, 
could hardly ſupport the ſhock of ſuch an unfore- 
ſeen reverſe. He withdrew in deep anguiſn from 

court, with an intention of proſecuting his voyage 
to England, as his laſt re{ource. 
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Axou r that time Granada ſurrendered, and Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, in triumphal pomp, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a city, the reduction of which extirpated 
a foreign power from the heart of their dominions, 
and rendered them maſters of all the provinces, 
extending from the bottom of the Pyrenees to the 
frontiers of Portugal. As the flow of ſpirits which 
accompanies ſucceſs elevates the mind, and renders 
it enterpriſing, Quintanilla and Santangel, the vi- 
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gilant and diſcerning patrons of Columbus, took 


advantage of this favourable ſituation, in order to 
make one effort more in behalf of their friend. 
They addreſſed themſelves to Iſabella, and, after 
expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe, that ſhe, who had always 
been the munificent patroneſs of generous under- 
takings, ſhould heſitate fo long to countenance the 
moſt ſplendid ſcheme that had ever been propoſed 
to any monarch, they repreſented to her, that 
Columbus was a man of a ſound underſtanding and 
virtuous character, well qualified, by his experience 
in navigation, as well as his knowledge of geome- 
try, to form juſt ideas with reſpect to the ſtructure 
of the globe and the ſituation of its various regions; 

that, by —_ to riſk his own life and fortune in 
the execution of his fcheme, he gave the moſt ſa- 
tisfying evidence both of his integrity and hope 
of ſucceſs ; that the ſum requiſite for equipping ſuch 
an armament as he demanded was inconſiderable, 
and the advantages which might accrue from his 
undertaking were immenſe ; that he demanded no 
recompence for his invention and labour, but what 
was to ariſe from the countries which he ſhould diſ- 
cover; that as it was worthy of her magnanimity to 


make this noble attempt to extend the ſphere of 


human knowledge, and to open an intercourſe with 
regions hitherto unknown, ſo it would afford the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to her piety and zeal, after re- 


Eſtabliſhing the Chriſtian faith in thoſe _— 
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BOOK of Spain from which it had been long baniſhed, to 
f. » diſcover a new world, to which ſhe might commu- 
of divine truth ; that 
if now ſhe did not decide inſtantly, the opportunity 
would be loſt irretrievably ; that Columbus was on 
his way to foreign countries, where ſome prince, 
more 3 or adventurous, would cloſe with his 
propoſals, and Spain would for ever bewail the fa- 
tal timidity which had excluded her from the glory 
and advantages that ſhe had once in her power to 
have enjoyed. 


Tus forcible arguments, urged by perſons of 
ſuch authority, and at a juncture ſo well choſen, 
roduced the deſired effect. They diſpelled all 
Tſabella's doubts and fears; ſhe ordered Columbus 
to be inſtantly recalled, declared her reſolution of 
employing him on his own terms, and regretting the 
low ftate of her finances, generouſly offered to 
pledge her own jewels, in order to raiſe as much 
money as would be needed in making preparations 
for the voyage. Santangel, in a tranſport of gra- 
titude, kiſſed the queen's hand, and in order to ſave 
her from having recourſe toſuch a mortifying expe- 
dient for procuring money, engaged to advance 
immediately the ſum that was requiſite ©. 
The condi- COLUMBUS had proceeded ſome leagues on his 


tions of his 


agreement Journey, When the meſſenger from Iſabella overtook 
with Spain. him. Upon — an account of the unexpect- 
ed revolution in his favour, he returned directly to 
Santa Fe, though ſome remainder of diffidence ſtill 
mingled itſelf with his joy. But the cordial re- 
ception which he met with from Iſabella, toge- 
ther with the near proſpect of ſetting out upon 
that voyage which had ſo long been the object 


of his thoughts and wiſhes, ſoon effaced the 


remembrance 
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remembrance of all that he ſuffered in Spain, dur- 2 © 0 « 


ing eight tedious years of ſolicitation and ſuſpenſe. 
The negotiation now went forward with facility and 
diſpatch, and a treaty or capitulation with Colum- 
bus was ſigned on the ſeventeenth of April, one 
thouſand four hundred and ninety-two. The chief 
articles of it were, 1. Ferdinand and Ifabella, as 
ſovereigns of the ocean, conſtituted Columbus their 
high admiral in all the ſeas, iſlands, and continents 
which ſhould be diſcovered by his induſtry ; and 
ſtipulated, that he and his heirs for ever ſhould 
enjoy this office, with the ſame powers and prero- 
gatives which belonged to the high admiral of 


Caſtile, within the limits of his juriſdiction. 2. 


IL 
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They appointed Columbus their viceroy in all the 


iſlands and continents which he ſhould diſcover ; 


but if, for the better adminiſtration of affairs, it 


ſhould hereafter be neceſſary to eſtabliſh a ſeparate 
governor in any of thoſe countries, they authoriſed 
Columbus to name three perſons, of whom they 
would chuſe one for that office; and the dignity of 
viceroy, with all its immunities, was likewiſe to be 
hereditary in the family of Columbus, 3. They 
granted to Columbus and his heirs for ever the tenth 
of the free profits accruing from the productions 
and commerce of the countries which he ſhould 
diſcover, 4. They declared, that if any contro- 
verſy or law-ſuit ſhall ariſe with reſpect to any mer- 
cantile tranſaction in the countries which ſhould be 
diſcovered, it ſhould be determined by the ſole 
authority of Columbus, or of judges to be ap- 
pointed by him. 5. They permitted Columbus, 
to advance one-eighth part of what ſhould be ex- 
pended in preparing for the expedition, and in car- 
rying on commerce with the countries which he 
ſhould diſcover, and intitled him, in return, to an 
eighth part of the profit ?. 


Life of Columbus, c. 15. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. g. 
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THrovGn the name of Ferdinand appears con- 
Joined with that of Iſabella in this tranſaction, his 
diſtruſt of Columbus was ſtill ſo violent, that he 
refuſed to take any part in the enterpriſe, as king 
of Aragon. As the whole expence of the expedi- 
tion was to be defrayed by the crown of Caſtile, 
Iiabella reſerved for her ſubjects of that kingdom 
an excluſive right to all the benefits which might 


redound from its ſucceſs. | 


As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Iſabella, by 
her attention and activity in forwarding the prepa- 


rations for the voyage, endeavoured to make ſome 


reparation to Columbus for the time which he had 
loft in fruitleſs ſolicitation. By the twelfth of May, 
all that depended upon her was adjuſted ; and 
Columbus waited on the king and queen, in order 
to receive their final inſtructions. Every thing re- 


ſpecting the deſtination and conduct of the voyage, 


they committed implicitly to the diſpoſal of his 


prudence. But, that they might avoid giving any 
juſt cauſe of offence to the king of Portugal, they 
ſtrictly enjoined him not to approach near to the 
Portugueſe ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea, nor in 
any 1 other countries to which they claimed right 
as diſcoverers. Iſabella had ordered the ſhips, of 


which Columbus was to take the command, to be 
fitted out in the port of Palos, a ſmall maritime 


town in the province of Andaluſia. As the prior 
Juan Perez, to whom Columbus had already been 


o much indebted, reſided in the neighbourhood of 


this place, he by the influence of that good eccleſi- 
aſtic, as well as by his own connection with the in- 


habitants, not only raiſed among them what he 


wanted of the ſum that he was bound by treaty to 


advance, but engaged ſeveral of them to accom- 


pany him in the voyage. The chief of theſe aſſo- 
clates were three brothers of the name of Pinzon, 


of 
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of conſiderable wealth, and of great experience in 
naval affairs, who were willing to hazard their 
lives and fortunes in the enterpriſe. 


Bo x, after all the endeavours and efforts of Iſa- 
bella and Columbus, the armament was not ſuita- 
table either to the dignity of the nation by which it 
was equipped, or to the importance of the ſervice 
for which it was deſtined. It conſiſted of three veſ- 
ſels only. The largeſt, a ſhip of no conſiderable 
burden, was commanded by Columbus, as admi- 
ral, who gave it the name of Santa Maria, out of 
reſpect for the Bleſſed Virgin, whom he honoured 
with ſingular devotion. Of the ſecond, called the 
Pinta, Martin Pinſon was captain, and his brother 
Francis pilot. The third, named the Nigna, 
was under the command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. 
Theſe two were light veſſels, hardly ſuperior in 
burden or force to large boats. This ſquadron, if 
it merits that name, was victualled for twelve 
months, and had on board ninety men, moſtly 
failors, together with a few adventurers who fol- 
lowed the fortune of Columbus, and ſome gentle- 
men of Iſabella's court, whom ſhe appointed to ac- 
company him. Though the expence of the un- 
dertaking was one of the circumſtances that chiefly 
alarmed the court of Spain, and retarded fo long 
the negotiation with Columbus, the ſum employed 
in fitting out this ſquadron did not exceed four 
E thouſand pounds, | | | 


As the art of ſhipbuilding in the fifteenth cen- 
ſury was extremely rude, and the bulk and con- 
ſtruction of veſſels were accommodated to the ſhort 
and eaſy voyages along the coaſt which they were 
accuſtomed to perform, it is a proof of the courage 
as well as enterpriſing genius of Columbus, that he 

Vor. I. Ll 0; ventured, 
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1 BOOK ventured, with a fleet ſo-unfit for a diſtant naviga- 
4 a , tion, to explore unknown ſeas, where he had no 
149%, Chart to guide him, no knowledge of the tides and 
currents, and no experience of the dangers to which 
he might be expoſed. His eagerneſs to accompliſh 
the great deſign which had ſo long engroſſed his 
thoughts, made him overlook or diſregard every 
circumſtance that would have intimidated a mind 
leſs adventurous. He puſhed forward the prepara- 
tions with ſuch ardour, and was ſeconded fo effectu- 
ally by the perſons to whom Iſabella committed the 
. ſyperintendence of this buſmeſs, that every thing 
was ſoon in readineſs for the voyage. But as Co- 
lumbus was deeply impreſſed with ſentiments of 
religion, he would not ſet out upon an expedition 
fo arduous, and of which one great object was to 
extend the knowledge of the Chriſtian faith, with- 
out imploring publicly the guidance and protec- 
tion of Heaven. With this view, he, together 
With all the perſons under his command, marched 
in ſolemn proceſſion to the monaſtery of Rabida. 
After cont eſſing their ſins, and obtaining abſolution 
from them, they received the holy ſacrament from 
the hands of the prior, who joined his prayers to 
theirs, for the ſucceſs of an enterpriſe which he had 
ſo zealouſly patronized. 


— dager- Next morning, being Friday the third day of 
— - Auguſt, in the year one thouſand four hundred and 
ninety-two, 9 ſet ſail, a little before ſun- 

riſe, in preſence of a vaſt cromd of ſpectators, who 

ſent up their ſupplications to Heaven for the proſ- 

perous iſſue of the voyage, which they wiſhed, ra- 

ther than expected. Columbus ſteered directly 

Auguſt 13. for the Canary Iflands, and arrived there without 
any occurrence that would have deſerved notice on 

an other occaſion. But in a voyage of ſuch ex- 
pectation and mportance, every circumſtance was 

the 
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the object of attention. The rudder of the Pinta n o o K 
broke looſe, the day after they left the harbour, I., 
and that accident alarmed the crew, no leſs ſuper- 2. 
ſtitious than unſkilful, as a certain omen of the un- 
fortunate deſtiny of the expedition, Even in the 

ſhort run to the Canaries, the ſhips were found to be 

ſo crazy and ill appointed, as to be very improper 

for a navigation which was expected to be both 

long and dangerous. Columbus refitted them, how- 
ever, to the beſt of his power, and having ſupplied 
himſelf with freſh proviſions, he took his departure 

from Gomera, one of the moſt weſterly of the 
Canary Iſlands, on the ſixth day of September. 


HER the voyage of diſcovery may properly be Thecours 
ſaid to begin; for Columbus holding his courſe due ia. © 
weſt, left immediately the uſual tract of navigation, 
and ſtretched into unfrequented and unknown ſeas. 
The firſt day, as it was very calm, he made but 
little way; but on the ſecond, he loſt fight of the 
Canaries ; and many of the failors, dejected al- 
ready and diſmayed, when they contemplated the 
boldneſs of the undertaking, began to beat their 
breaſts, and to ſhed tears, as if they were. never 
more to behold land. Columbus comforted them 
with aſſurances of ſucceſs, and the proſpect of vaſt 
wealth, in thoſe opulent regions whither he was 
conducting them. This early diſcovery of the ſpi- 
rit of his followers taught Columbus, that he-muſt 
prepare to ſtruggle, not only with the unavoidable 
difficulties which might be expected from the nature 
of his undertaking, but with ſuch as were likely to 
ariſe from the ignorance and timidity of the people 
under his command; and he perceived that the art 
of governing the minds of men would be no leſs re- 
quilite for accompliſhing the diſcoveries which he 
had in view, than naval ſkill and an enterpriſing 

G 2 courage. 
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BOOK courage. Happily for himſelf, and for the country 


by which he was employed, he joined to the ar- 
dent temper and inventive genius of a projector, 
virtues of another ſpecies, which are rarely united 
with them. He poſſeſſed a thorough knowledge 
of mankind, an inſinuating addreſs, a patient per- 
ſeverance, in executing any plan, the perfect go- 
vernment of his own paſſions, and the talent of ac- 
quiring the direction of thoſe of other men. All 
theſe qualities, which formed him for command, 
were accompanied with that ſuperior knowledge of 
his profeſſion, which begets confidence in times of 
difficulty and danger. To unſkilful Spaniſh ſailors, 
accuſtomed only to coaſting voyages in the Medi- 
terranean, the maritime ſcience of Columbus, the 


— fruit of thirty years experience, improved by an 
acquaintance with all the inventions of the Portu- 
gueſe, appeared immenſe. As ſoon as they put to 


ſea, he regulated every thing by his ſole authority ; 
he ſuperintended the execution of every order ; 
and allowing himſelf. only a few hours for ſleep, he 
was at all other times upon deck. As his courſe 
lay through ſeas which had not formerly been viſit- 
ed, the ſounding-line, or inſtruments for obſerva- 
tion, were continually in his hands. After the ex- 
ample of the Portugueſe diſcoverers, he attended to 
the motion of tides and currents, watched the flight 
of birds, the appearance of fiſhes, of ſea-weeds, and 
of every thing that floated on the waves, and entered 
every occurrence, with a minute. exactneſs, in the 
Journal which he kept. As the length of the voy- 
age could not fail of alarming failors habituated 


only to ſhort excurſions, Columbus endeavoured to 


conceal from them the real progreſs which they 
made. With this view, though they run eighteen 
leagues on the ſecond day after they left Gomera, 
he gave out that they had advanced only fifteen, 
and he uniformly employed the ſame artifice of 

| reckoning 
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reckoning ſhort-during the whole voyage. By the 
fourteenth of September, the fleet was above two 
hundred leagues to the weſt of the Canary Iſles, at 
a greater diſtance from land than any Spaniard had 
been before that time. There they were ſtruck 
with an appearance no leſs aſtoniſhing than 1t was 
new. They obſerved, that the magnetic needle, 
in their compaſſes, did not point exactly to the po- 
lar ſtar, but varied a degree towards the weſt; and 
as they proceeded, this variation increaſed. This 
appearance, which is now familiar, though it ſtill 


remains one of the myſteries of nature, into the 


cauſe of which the ſagacity of man hath not been 
able to penetrate, filled the companions of Colum- 
bus with terror. They were now in a boundleſs 
unknown ocean, far from the uſual courſe of navi- 
gation ; nature itſelf ſeemed to be altered, and the 
only guide which they had left was about to fail 
them. Columbus, with no leſs quickneſs than in- 
genuity, . invented -a reaſon for this appearance, 
which, though it did not ſatisfy himſelf, ſeemed fo 
lauſible to them, as diſpelled their fears, or ſi- 
gar their murmurs. | 


He ſtill continued to ſteer due weſt, nearly in the 
ſame latitude with the Canary Iſlands. In this 


courſe he came within the ſphere of the trade wind, 


which blows invaribly from eaſt to weſt, between 


the tropics and a few degrees beyond them. He 


advanced before this ſteady gale with ſuch uniform 
rapidity, that it was ſeldom neceſſary to ſhift a fail. 
When about four hundred leagues to the weſt of the 
Canaries, he found the ſea ſo covered with weeds, 
that it had a reſemblance to a meadow of vaſt ex- 
tent; and in ſome places they were fo thick, as to 
retard the motion of the veſſels. This ſtrange ap- 
xearance occaſioned new alarm and diſquiet. The 
ſailors imagined. that they were now arrived at — 
| utmoſt 
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N utmoſt boundary of the navigable ocean; that theſe 


— 
1. and concealed dangerous rocks, or ſome large tract 


weeds would obſtruct their farther progreſs, 


of land, which had ſunk, they knew not how, in 
that place, Columbus — to — — 


them, that the appearance which had alarmed, 


ought rather to have encouraged them, and was to 


be conſidered as a ſign of approaching land. At 


the ſame time, a briſk gale aroſe, and carried them 
forward. Several birds were ſeen hovering about 
the ſhip 4, and directing their flight towards the 


weſt. The def ponding crew reſumed ſome degree 


of ſpirit, and began to entertain freſh hopes, 
_ Urox the firſt of October they were, according 


" the admiral's reckoning, ſeven hundred and ſe- 
yenty leagues to the weſt of the Canaries, but leſt 
his men ſhould be intimidated by the prodigious 


len gth of the navigation, he gave out that they had 


3 only five hundred and cighty-four leagues; 


and, fortunately for Columbus, neither his own pi- 
PE nor thoſe. of the other ſhips, had ſkill ſufficient 


10 correct this error, and diſcover the deceit. They 


had now been above three weeks at ſea; they had 


-proceeded far beyond what former navigators had 
attempted or deemed poſſible ; all their ognoſtics 
of diſcovery, drawn from the flight of birds and 
other circumſtances, had proved fallacious; the ap- 


pearances of land, with which their own credulity 


or the artifice of their commander had from time to 
time flattered and amuſed them, had been altoge- 
 therillufive, and their proſpect 


of facerk fremed now 


to be as diſtant as ever. Theſe reflections occurred 


| - often to men, who had no other object or occupation, 
than to reaſon and diſcourſe concerning the intention 


and circumftances of their expedition. They made 


9 See NOTE xu 
| wats impreſſion, 
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impreſſion, at firſt, upon the ignorant and timid, 
and extending, by degrees, to ſuch as were better 
informed or more reſolute, the contagion ſpread at 
length from ſhip to ſhip. From ſecret whiſpers 


and murmurings, they proceeded to open cabals 


and public complaints. They taxed their ſove- 
reign with inconſiderate credulity, in paying ſuch 
regard to the vain promiſes and raſh conjectures of 
an indigent foreigner, as to hazard the lives of ſo 
many of her own ſubjects, in proſecuting a chime- 
rical ſcheme. They affirmed that — — fully 
performed their duty, by venturing ſo far in an un- 
known and hopeleſs courſe, and could incur no 
blame for refuſing, at laſt, to follow a deſperate 
adventurer to certain deſtruction. They contended, 
that it was neceſſary to think of returning to Spain, 
while their crazy veſſels were ſtill in a condition to 
keep the ſea, but expreſſed their fears that the at- 
tempt would prove vain, as the wind, which had 
hitherto been ſo favourable to their courſe, muſt 
render it impoſſible to fail in the oppoſite direction. 
All agreed that Columbus ſhould be compelled by 
force to adopt a meaſure on which their common 
ſafety depended. Some of the more audacious pro- 
poſed, as the moſt expeditious and certain method 
for getting rid at once of his remonſtrances, to 
throw him into the ſea, being perſuaded that, upon 
their return to Spain, the death of an unſucceſsful 
projector would excite little concern, and be in- 
quired into with no curioſity, 


CoLvu uꝝus was fully ſenſible of his perilous ſitua- 
tion. He had obſerved; with great concern, the 
fatal operation of ignorance and of fear in produc- 
ing diſaffection among his crew, and ſaw that it was 
now ready to burſt out into open mutiny. He re- 
tained, however, perfect preſence of mind. He af- 
fected to ſeem ignorant of their machinations. Not- 
| | withſtanding 
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HISTORY OP AMERICA, 
withſtanding the agitation and ſolicitude of his own 
mind, he appeared with a cheerful countenance, 
like a man ſatisfied with the progreſs which he 
had made, and confident of ſucceis. Sometimes 
he employed all the arts of inſinuation to ſoothe 
his men. Sometimes he endeavoured to work up- 
on their ambition or avaiice, by magnificent de- 
ſcriptions of the fame and wealth which they were 
about to acquire. On other occaſions, he aſſumed a 
tone of authority, and threatened them with venge- 


ance from their ſovereign, if, by their daſtardly be- 


haviour, they ſhould defeat this noble effort to pro- 
mote the glory of God, and to exalt the Spaniſh 
name above that of every other nation. Even with 
ſeditious ſailors, the words of a man whom they 
had been accuſtomed to reverence, were weighty 
and perſuaſive. They not only reſtrained them 
from thoſe violent exceſſes, which they meditated, 
but prevailed with them to accompany their admi- 
ral for ſome time longer, 7 | 


As they proceeded, the indications of approach- 


ing land ſeemed to be more certain, and excited 


hope in proportion. The birds began to appear in 
flocks, making towards the ſouth-weſt. Columbus, 
in immitation of the Portugueſe navigators, who 
had been guided, in ſeveral of their diſcoveries, by 
the motion of birds, altered his courſe from due 
weſt towards that quarter whither they pointed 
their flight. But after holding on for ſeveral days 
in this new direction, without any better ſucceſs 
than formerly, having ſeen no object, during thirty 


days, but the ſea and the ſky, their hopes ſubſided 


faſter than they had riſen ; their fears revived with 
additional force ; impatience, rage, and deſpair, 
appeared in every countenance. All ſenſe of ſub- 
ordination was loſt : the officers, who had hitherto 


concurred with Columbus in opinion, and ſupported 
2 8 1 
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his authority, now took part with the men; they aſ- B LY 
ſembled tumultuouſly on the deck, expoſtulated with —— 
their commander, mingled threats with their ex- 
poſtulations, and required him inſtantly to tack 
about and return to Europe, Columbus perceived 
that it would be of no avail to have recourſe to an 
of his former arts, which having been tried fo of. 
ten had loſt their effects; and that it was impoſlible 
to rekindle any zeal for the ſucceſs of the enter- 
priſe among men, in whoſe breaſts fear had extin- 
iſhed every generous ſentiment. He faw that — 

it was no leſs vain to think of employing either 
gentle or ſevere meaſures, to quell a mutiny ſo ge- 
neral and ſo violent. It was neceſſary, on all theſe 
accounts, to ſoothe paſſions which he could no lon- 
ger command, and to give way to a torrent too 
impetuous to be checked. He promiſed ſolemnly 
to his men that he would comply with their — 

rovided they would accompany him, and obey 
his commands for three days longer, and if, during 
that time, land were not diſcovered, he would 
then abandon the enterpriſe, and direct his courſe | 
towards Spain. 

ENRAGED as the ſailors were, and impatient to Encourag- 
turn their faces again towards their native country, antes Flue. 
this propoſition did not appear to them unreaſona- <<< 
ble. Nor did Columbus hazard much in contining 
himſelf to a term ſo ſhort, The preſages of dif- 
covering land were now ſo numerous and promiling, 
that he deemed them infallible, For ſome days the 
ſounding line reached the bottom, and the ſoil 
which it brought up indicated land to be at no great 
diſtance, The flocks of birds increaſed, and were 
compoſed not only of fea fowl, but of ſuch land 


7 Oriedo, Hiſt, ap. Ramuſ. vol. iii. p. 81. E. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
birds as could not be ſuppoſed to fly' far from the 
ſhore. The crew of the Pinta obſerved a cane 
floating, which ſeemed to have been newly cut, 
and likewiſe a piece of timber artificially carved. 
The fatlors aboard the Nigna took up the branch of 
a tree with red berries, perfectly freſh. The clouds 


around the ſetting fun aſſumed a new appearance; 


the air was more mild and warm, and, during 


night, the wind became unequal and variable. 


From all theſe ſymptoms, Columbus was fo con- 
fident of being near land, that on the evening of 


the eleventh of October, after public prayers for 


ſucceſs, he ordered the fails to be furled, and the 
ſhips to lie by, keeping ſtrict watch, left they 
ſhould be driven afhore in the night. During this 
interval of ſuſpence and expectation, no man ſhut 


his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently to- 


wards that quarter where they expected to diſcover 
the land, Which had been fo long the object of 
their wiſhes. 4 

ABouT two hours before midnight, Columbus, 
ſtanding on the forecaſtle, obſerved a light at a 
diſtance, and privately pointed it out to Pedro Gut- 
tierez, # page of the queen's wardrobe. Guttierez 
perceived it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller 


of the fleet, all three faw it in motion, as if it were 


Friday, 
12. 


carried from place to place. A little after mid- 
night, the joyfut ſound of land, land, was heard 
from the Pinta, Which kept always a head of the 
other ſhips. But, having been ſo often deceived 
by fallactous appearances, they were now become 
flow of belief, and waited, in all the anguiſn of 


uncertainty and impatience, for the return of day. 


As ſoon as morning dawned, their doubts and 
fears were diſpelled, they beheld an iſland 
about two leagues to the north, whoſe flat and 
verdant fields, well ſtored with wood, and 


watered with many rivulets, preſented to o__ 
| e 
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the aſpect of a delightful country. The crew of 
the Pinta inſtantly began the Te Deum, as a hymn 
of thankſgiving to God, and were joined by thoſe 
of the other ſhips, with tears of joy and tranſports 
of congratulation. This office of gratitude to 
Heaven was followed by an act of juſtice to their 


commander, They threw themſelves at the feet of 


Columbus, with feelings of ſelf- condemnation 
mingled with reverence. They implored him to 
pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and inſolence, 
which had created him ſo much unneceflary diſquiet, 
and had fo often obſtructed the proſecution of his 
welconcerted plan; and paſſing, in the warmth 
of their admiration, from one extreme to another, 
they now pronounced the man, whom they had fo 
lately reviled and threatened, to be a perſon inſpir- 
ed by Heaven with ſagacity and fortitude more than 
human, in order to accompliſh a deſign, fo far be- 
yond the ideas and conception of all former ages. 
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As ſoon as the ſun aroſe, all the boats were man- Firm iater- 


ned and armed. They rowed towards the iſland 
with their colours diſplayed, warlike muſic, and 
other martial pomp ; and as they approached the 
coaſt, they ſaw it covered with a multitude of peo- 
ple, whom the novelty of the ſpectacle had drawn 
together, and whoſe attitudes and geſtures expreſſed 
wonder and aſtoniſhment at the ſtrange objects 
which preſented themſelves to their view, Colum- 
bus was the firſt European who ſet foot in the New 
World which he had diſcovered. He landed in a 
rich dreſs, and with a naked ſword in his hand. His 
men followed, and kneeling down, they all kiſſed 
the ground which they had ſo long deſired to ſee. 
They next erected a crucifix, and proſtating them- 
ſelves before it, returned thanks to God for con- 
ducting their voyage to ſuch an happy iſſue. They 
then took folemn poſſeſſion of the country for the 
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crown of Caſtile and Leon, with all the formalities 
which the Portugueſe were accuſtomed to obſerve 
in acts of this kind, in their new diſcoveries. 


THz Spaniards, while thus employed, were 
4 by many of the natives, who gazed, in 
ſilent admiration, upon actions which they could 
not comprehend, and of which they did not fore- 
ſee the conſequences. ' The dreſs of the Spaniards, 
the whiteneſs of their ſkins, their beards, their arms, 
appeared ſtrange and ſurpriſing, The vaſt ma- 
chines in which they had traverſed the occean, that 
ſeemed to move upon the waters with wings, and 
uttered a dreadful ſound reſembling thunder, ac- 
companied with lightning and ſmoke, ſtruck them 


with ſuch terror, that they began to reſpect their 


new gueſts as a ſuperior order of beings, and con- 
cluded that they were children of the * who had 
deſcended to viſit the eartn. 


Tus Europeans were hardly leſs amazed at the 


5 ſcene now before them. Every herb, and ſhrub, 


and tree, was different from thoſe which flouriſhed 


in Europe. The foil ſeemed to be rich, but bore 


few marks of cultivation. The climate, even to 
Spaniards, felt warm, though extremely delight- 
ful. The inhabitants appeared in the ſimple inno- 
cence of nature, entirely naked. Their black hair, 
long and uncurled, floated upon their ſhoulders, or 
was bound in treſſes around their heads. They 
had no beards, and every part of their bodies was 

ectly ſmooth. Their complexion was of a 
duſky copper colour, their features ſmgular, rather 
than diſagreeable, their aſpect gentle and timid. 


Though not tall, they were well ſhaped, and ac- 


Life of Wen c. 22, 23. Hertera, dec. 1. lib. 
i. . 13. 
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tive. Their faces, and other parts of their body, 
were fantaſtically painted with glaring colours. 
They were ſhy at firſt through fear, but ſoon be- 
came familiar with the Spaniards, and with tranſ- 
ports of joy received from them hawks-bells, glaſs 
beads, and other baubles, in return for which they 
gave ſuch proviſions as they had, and ſome cotton 
yarn, the only commodity of value that they could 
produce. Towards evening, Columbus returned 
to his ſhips, accompanied by many of the iſlanders 
in their boats, which they called canes, and though 
rudely formed out of the trunk of a ſingle tree, 
they rowed them with ſurpriſing dexterity. Thus, 
in the firſt interview between the inhabitants of the 
old and the new worlds, every thing was conduct- 
ed amicably, and to their mutual ſatisfaction. The 
former, enlightened and ambitious, formed already 
vaſt ideas with reſpect to the advantages which 
they might derive from thoſe regions that began to 
open to their view. The latter, ſimple and undiſ- 
cerning, had no foreſight of the calamities and de- 
ſolation which were now approaching their country. 


Co Lu uus, who now aſſumed the title and 
authority of admiral and viceroy, called the iſland 


which he had diſcovered San Salvador. It is better 


known by the name of Guanaham, which the natives 
gave toit, and is one of that large cluſter of iſlands 
called the Lucaya or Bahama ifles. It is ſituated 
above three thouſand miles to the weſt of Gomera, 
from which the ſquadron took its departure, and 
only four degrees to the ſouth of it; ſo little had 
Columbus deviated from the weſterly courſe, which 
he had choſen as the moſt proper. 


Coluunus employed the next day in viſiting 
the coaſts of the iſland; and from the univerſal po- 
verty of the inhabitants, he perceived that this was 


not 
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B OO k not the rich country for which he ſought. But, con- 
II. 


formably to his theory concerning the diſcovery of 
thoſe regions of Aſia which ſtretched towards the 
eaſt, he concluded that San Salvador was one of 


_ + the iſles which geographers deſcribed as ſituated 


in the yaſt ocean adjacent to India. Having ob- 


. ſerved that moſt of the people whom he ſeen 
- wore ſmall plates of gold, by way of ornament, in 


their noſtrils, he eagerly inquired where they got 
that precious metal. They pointed towards the 
ſouth;- and made him comprehend by ſigns, that 


gold abounded in countries ſituated in that quarter. 
Thither he immediately determined to direct his 
courſe, in full confidence of finding there thoſe 


opulent regions which had been the object of his 
voyage, and would be a recompence for all his toils 
and dangers. He took along with him ſeven of 


the natives of San Salvador, that, by acquiring 


the Spaniſh language, they might ſerve as guides 
and interpreters; and thoſe innocent people conſi- 
dered it as a mark of. diſtinction when they were 


ſelected to accompany him. 


Hz ſaw ſeveral iſlands, and touched at three of 
the largeſt, on which he beſtowed the names of St. 
Mary of the Conception, Fernandina, and Iſabella. 
But as their ſoil, productions, and inhabitants, near- 
ly reſembled thoſe of San Salvador, he made no 

y in any of them. He inquired every where 
for gold, and received uniformly for anſwer, that 
it was brought from the ſouth. He followed that 
courſe, and ſoon diſcovered a country of vaſt ex- 
tent, not perfectly level, like thoſe which he had 


already viſited, but ſo diverſified with riſing grounds, 


hills, rivers, woods and plains, that he was uncertain 


whether it might prove an iſland, or part of the con- 


e Pet. Mart. epiſt. 136. 
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tinent. The natives of San Salvador, whom he had #6 0 x 

on board, called it Cuba; Columbus gave it the name .. 

of Juanna. He entered the mouth of a large river E " 

with his ſquadron, and all the inhabitants fled to'the 

mountains as he approached the ſhore, But as he 

reſolved to careen his ſhips/ in that place, he ſent 

ſome Spaniards, together with one of the people 

of San Salvador, to view the interior parts of the 

country. They having advanced above fſuxty 

miles from the ſnore, reported, upon, their return, 

that the ſoil was richer and more culfivated than 

any they had hitherto diſcovered ; that, beſides 

many ſcattered cottages, they had. found one village, - 

containing above 4 thouſand inhabitants; that the 
people, though fiaked, ſeemed to be more intelli- 

gent than thoſe of San Salvador, but had treated 

them with the ſame reſpectful attention, kiſſing 

their feet, and honouring them as ſacred beings 

allied to Heaven; that they had given them to eat 

a certain root, the taſte of which reſembled roaſted 

cheſnuts, and likewiſe a ſpecies of corn 

called marze, which, either 


roaſted whole or 
ground into meal, ' was abundantly: palatable ; that 
there ſeemed to be no four-footed animals in the 
country, but a ſpecies of dogs, which could not 
bark, and a creature reſembling a rabbit, but of a 
much ſmaller ſize ; that had obſerved ſome 
ornaments of gold among the people, but of no 
greabvalune*:id coin du ατ , ; 

- Txzse meſſengers had prevailed with ſome of His conjec- | 
the natives to accompany them, who informed regards is. 
Columbus, that the gold of which they made their 

ornaments was found in Cubanacan, By this word 

they, meant the middle or inland part of Cuba; 

but Columbus, being ignorant of their language, 

as well as unaccuſtomed to their pronunciation, and 


» Life of Columbus, c. 2428+ Herrera, dec. 1. lib- i. c. 14. 
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his thoughts running continually upon his own. the: - 
ory: concerning the diſcovery of the he Eaſt Indien, he 


that they ſpoke of the Great. — and imagined 
that the opulent kingdbm of Caray, deſcribed by 
_ Polo, was not very remote. This induced 
employ ſome time in viewing the country, 
He Wiel noſt eyery harbotr, ffom Porto del 
rincipe, on the north coaft of Cuba; to the eaſter 
extremity of the iſland; but, though 9 — 8 
with the beuuty of the ſcenes; which every w 
ed themſelves, and amazed at the —— 
fertility of the ſoil, both which, from their novehy; 
— im preſſon upon his imagima- 

tion? he did not find gold in fuch quantity as u 
ſuffeĩent to ſatisfy clthet the avarice of his follow- 
ers or the expectations of the court to which he 
was 10 feturm. The natives, as much aftoniſhed 
at his eagernels in queſt of gold, as the Huropeans 
were at their ignorance and ſimplicity, pointed 
towards the eaſt, here an iſtand which they called 

Hayti was ſituated; in which that metal was more 
abundant than armong them. Columbus ordered 
his ſquadron to bend its courſe thither ; but Martiri 
Alonſd Pinzon, impatiemt to be the firſt who 
take poſſeſſion of the treaſures which this count: 
2 ſuppoſed to contain, quitted His 7. 
leis of all the admiral's ſignals to ſlacken 


7. fal, until they ſhould come up with hint. 


Col u Miu ; fetatded by contrary winds; did not 
1 — fill the fixth of December. He called the 
—— — firſt touched St. Nicholas, and the iſland 

elf Eſpagnola, in honour of the kingdom by which 
he-was employed; ard it is the only country; of 
thoſe he rr which has retained the 
name that he gave it As he ebuld neither moet 


Nor- xv. 


with 
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with the Pinta, nor have any intercourſe with the B dex 


inhabitants, who fled i in great 1 nnpt towards | 


| another ran which he called COR Here 
he was more fortunate ; his people overtook a Wo- 
man who was flyin from them, and after treating 
her with great ki eſs, diſmiſſed her with a pte- 
ſent of loch toys as they knew were moſt valued in 
thoſe countries. The deſcription which ſnie gave 
to her countrymen of the humanity and wonderful 
qualities of the ſtrangers; their admiration of the 
trinkets, which ſhe. ſhewed with exultation ; and 
their eagerneſs to participate of the ſame favours 3 
removed all their fears, and induced many of them 
to repair to the harbour. The ſtrange objects which 
they beheld, and the baubles which Columbus be- 
ſtowed upon them, amply gratified their curioſity 
and their wiſhba, They nearly reſeinbled the peo- 
of Guanahani and Cuba. They were naked like 
them, ignorant and ſimple; and ſeemed to be equally 
unacquainted with all the arts which appear moſt 
neceſſary in poliſhed ſocieties ; but they were gen- 
tle, credulous, and timid, to a degree which ren- 
dered it eaſy to acquire the aſcendant over them, 
eſpecially as their exceſſive admiration led them 
into the ſame error with the people of the other 
iſlands, in believing the Spaniards to be more than 
mortals, and deſcended immediately from Heaven. 
They poſſeſſed gold in greater abundance than their 
neighbours, which they readily exchanged for bells, 
beads, or pins; and, in this unequal” traffic, both 
parties were highly pleaſed, each conſidering them- 
ſelves as gainers by the tranſaction. Here Colum- 
= was viſited by a prince or cazique of the country. 
Fo with all the pomp known among a 
—_— of Hits * carried in a fort of palanquin 
ES =o 


6 eo hee 
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x upon the ſhoulders of four men, and 1 by 
many of his ſubje&ts, who ſerved him with great 
- "reſpect. His deportment was grave atid ſtately, 
very reſerved towards his own people, but with 
Columbus and the Spaniards extremely courteous. 
He gave the admiral ſome thin plates of gold, and 
a girdle of curious workmanſhip, receiving in re- 
tun preſents of ſmall s but highly n 


| to him . ; * 


Col uus US; Kill intent on diſcovering the mines 


which yielded gold, continued to interrogate all the 
natives with whom he had any intercourſe concern- 


ing their ſituation. They concurred in pointing 
out a mountainous country, which they called G- 
Bao, at ſome diſtance from the ſea, and farther to- 


Vwards the ealt. Struck with this found, which ap- 


to him the ſame with Cipungo, the name by 
which Marco Polo, and other travellers to the eaſt, 


- diſtinguiſhed the iſlands of Japan, he no longer 
_ doubted with reſpect to the vicinity of the countries 
which he had diſcovered to the remote parts of Aſia; 


and, in full expectation of reaching ſoon thoſe re- 
gions which had been the object of his voyage, he 
directed his courſe towards the eaſt. He put into a 
commodious harbour, which he called St. Thomas, 
and found that diſtrict to be under the government 
of a powerful cazique, named Guacanahari, who, as 

he afterwards learned, was one of the five ſove- 
reigns among whom the whole iſland was divided. 
He immediately {ent meſſengers to Columbus, who, 
in his name, delivered to him the preſent of a maſk 
curiouſly faſhioned, with the ears, noſe, and mouth 
of beaten gold, and invited him to the place of his 


reſidence, near the harbour now called Cape Fran- 


gois, ſome leagues: towards the eaſt. - Columbus diſ- 
patched ſome of his officers to viſit this prince, who, 


1 he behaved with greater dignity, ſeemed to 


Life of Columbus, c. 32. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. 
c. 15, &c. * ; 
claim 
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claim more attention. They returned, with ſuch 5 O 


Havourable accounts both of the country and of the 
people, as made Columbus impatient for that inter- 
view with Guacanahari to which he had been in- 
vited. 


1492, 


He failed for this purpoſe from St. Thomas, on One of his 


the twenty-fourth of December, with a fair wind, 
and the fea perfectly calm; and as, amidſt the 
multiplicity of his occupations, he had not ſhut his 
eyes for two days, he retired at midnight, in order 
to take ſome repoſe, having committed the helm 
to the pilot, with ſtrict injunctions. not to quit it 
for a moment. The pilot, dreading no danger, 
careleſsly left the helm to an unexperienced cabin- 
boy, and the ſhip, carried away by a current, was 
daſhed againſt a rock. The x Ox br of the ſhock 
awakened Columbus. He ran up to the deck. 
There, all was confuſion and deſpair. He alone 
| retained preſence of mind. He ordered ſome of 
the failors to take a boat, and carry out an anchor 
aſtern ; but, inſtead of obeying, they made off to» 
wards the Nigna, which was about half a league 


diſtant. He then commanded the maſts to be cut 
down, in order to lighten the ſhip ; but all his en- 


deavours were too late; the veſſel opened near'the 

keel, and filled fo faſt with water, that its loſs was 

inevitable. The ſmoothneſs of the ſea, and the 
timely aſſiſtance of boats from the Nigna, enabled 
the crew to fave their lives. As ſoon as the iſlanders 
heard of this diſaſter, they crowded to the ſhox 
with their prince Guacanahari at their head. I 


of taking advantage of the diſtreſs in which they 
| beheld the Spaniar * to attempt any thing to their 
detriment, they lamented their misfortune ' with 
tears of ſincere condolance. Not ſatisfied with this 
unavailing expreſſion of their ſympathy, they put 
to ſea a vaſt number of canoes, * vm the di- 


H 2 


thips loſt, 


— 
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BOOK rection of the Spaniards, afliſted in ſaving whatever 

could be got out of the wreck ; and by the united 
labour of ſo many hands, almoſt every thing of va- 
lue was carried aſhore. As faſt as the goods were 
landed, Guacanahari in perſon took charge of them. 
By his orders, they were all depolited in one place, 
and armed centinels were poſted, who kept the 
multitude at a diſtance, in order to prevent them 
not only from embezzling, but from „ too 
curiouſly what belonged to their gueſts *. Next 
morning this prince viſited Columbus, who was 
now on board the Nigna, and endeavoured to con- 
ſole him for his ack by offering all that he poſ- 
ſeſſed to repair it. 


Diſtreof Tux condition of Clumbus was ſuch, that he 
Columbus. god in need of conſolation. He had hitherto pro- 
cured no intelligence of the Pinta, and no longer 
doubted but that his treacherous aſſociate had ſet fail 
for Europe, that he might have the merit of car- 
rying the firſt tidings of the extraordinary diſcoveries 
which they had made, and might ſo far pre-occupy 
the ear of their ſovereign, as to rob him of the glory 
and reward to which he was juſtly intitled. There 
remained but one veſſel, and that the ſmalleſt and 
moſt crazy of the ſquadron, to traverſe ſuch a vaſt 
ocean, and carry ſo many men back to Europe. 
Each of thoſe circumſtances was alarming, and filled 
the mind of Columbus with the utmoft ſolicitude. 
His deſire of overtaking Pinzon, and of effacing 
the unfavourable imprefſions which his miſrepreſen- 
tations might make in Spain, made it neceſſary to 
. return thither without delay. The difficulty of take 
of his crew ing ſuch a number of perſons aboard the Nigna, 
nike confirmed him in an opinion, which the fertility 
of the country, and the gentle temper of the peo- 
ple, had already induced him to form. He re- 


1 2 See NOTE VVV. Herrera dec. 1. lib. i. c. 18. 
ye ſolved 
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ſolved to leave a part of his crew inthe iſland, that, 
by reſiding there, they might learn the language of 
the natives, ſtudy their diſpoſition, examine the 
nature of the country, ſearch for mines, prepare 
for the commodious ſettlement of the colony, with 
which he propoſed to return, and thus ſecure and 
facilitate the acquiſition of thoſe advantages which 
he expected from his diſcoveries. When he men- 
tioned this to his men, all approved of the deſign; 
and from impatience under the fatigue of a long 


voyage, from the levity natural to ſailors, or from 


the hopes of amaſſing vaſt wealth in a country 
which afforded ſuch promiſing ſpecimens of its 
riches, many offered voluntarily to be among the 
number of thoſe who ſhould remain, 


Nor HIN was now wanting towards the execu- 
tion of this ſcheme, but to obtain the conſent of 
Guacanahari ; and his unſuſpicious ſimplicity ſoon 
preſented to the admiral a favourable opportunity 
of propoſing it. Columbus having, in the beſt man- 
ner he could, by broken words and ſigns, expreſſed 
ſome curioſity to know the cauſe which had moved 
the iſlanders to fly with. ſuch precipitation upon the 
approach of his ſhips, he informed him that the 
country was much infeſted by the incurſions of cer- 
tain people, whom he called Carribeans, who inha- 
bited ſeveral iflands to the ſouth eaſt. Theſe he 
deſcribed as a fierce and warlike race of men, who 
delighted in blood, and devoured the fleſh of the 
priſoners who were ſo unhappy as to fall into their 
hands; and as upon the firſt appearance of the Spa- 
niards, they were ſuppoſed to be Carribeans, whom 
the natives, however numerous, durſt not face in 
battle, they had recourſe to their uſual method of 
ſecuring their ſafety, by flying into the thickeſt 

and moſt impenetrable woods. Guacanahari, while 
ſpeaking of thoſe dreadful invaders, * 
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ſuch ſymptoms of terror, as well as ſuch conſciouſ- 
nels of the inability of his own people to reſiſt them, 
as led Columbus bo conclude that he would not be 
alarmed at the propoſition of any ſcheme which af- 


forded him the proſpect of an additional ſecurity 


againſt their attacks. He. inſtantly offered him the 


aſliſtance of the Spaniards to repel his enemies; he 
engaged to take him and his 


people under the pro- 
tection of the powerful monarch whom he ſerved, 
and offered to leave in the iſland ſuch a number of 


his men, as ſhould be ſufficient, not only to defend 


the inhabitants from future incurſions, but to avenge 


their paſt wrongs. 


Tun credulous prince cloſed eagerly with the 
* and thought himſelf already ſafe under 


the patronage of beings ſprung from Heaven, and 


ſuperior in power to mortal men. The ground 


Was marked out for a ſmall fort, which Columbus 


citfed Navidad, becauſe he had landed there on 


© © "Chriſtmas day. A deep ditch was drawn around 


it. The ramparts were fortified with palliſades, 


and the great guns, ſaved out of the admiral's ſhip, 


were planted upon them. In ten days the work 


was finiſhed ; that ſimple race of men labouring 


with inconſiderate adkduity i in erecting this firſt mo- 
nument of their own: ſervitude. During this time 
Columbus, by his careſſes and liberality, laboured 
to increaſe the high opinion which the natives en- 
tertained of the Spaniards. But while he endea- 


voured to inſpire them with confidence in their diſ- 
Poſition to do good, he wiſhed likewiſe to give 


them ſome ſtriking idea of their power to puniſh 
and deſtroy ſuch as were the objects of their Juſt in- 
5 With this view, in preſence of a vaſt 
aſſembly, he drew up his men in order of bat- 


| tle, and made an oftentatious but innocent diſ- 
play of the ſharpneſs of the Spaniſh — 
7 * re S 4 
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of the force of their ſpears, and the operation ef no 
their croſs-bows. Theſe rude people, ſtrangers ti => 
the uſe of iron, and unacquainted with any hoſtile 1492. 
weapons, but arrows of reeds pointed with the | 
bones of fiſhes, wooden fwords, and javelins hard- 

ened in the fire, wondered and trembled. Before 

this ſurpriſe or fear had time to abate, he ordered 

the great guns to be fired. The ſudden exploſion 
ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that they fell flat to 
the ground, covering their faces with their hands 
and when they beheld the aſtoniſhing effect of the 
bullets, they concluded that it was impoſſible to re- 
fiſt men, who had · the command of ſuch deſtruc- 
tive inſtruments, and who came armed with —_ 
der and lightning againſt their enemies. 


Arps. giving ſuch im prefſions both of the . His lea 
neficence and INE of the 1 8 6 as Ons. thol be let 


| Wey -ein of his Gere to remain in the dee 
He entruſted the command of theſe to Diego de 
Arada, a gentleman of Cordova, inveſting him 
with the ſame powers which he himſelf had ba 
from their Catholic Majeſties; and furniſhed him 
with every thing requiſite for the ſubſiſtence or de- 
fence of this infant colony. He ſttictly enjoined 
them to maintain concord among themſelves, to 
yield an unreſerved obedience to their: EEE: 8 
to avoid giving offence to the natives by an | 
lence or exaction, to cultivate the friendſhip o 15 — 
canahari, but not to put themſelves in his power by 
ſtraggling in ſmall parties, or marching too far 
from the fort. He promiſed to reviſit them ſoon, 
with ſuch a reinforcement of ſtrength as might en- 
able them to take full poſſeſſion of the country, and 


to reap all the fruits of their Giſcoveries. In the 
mean 
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— e he engaged to mention. their names to 
queen, and to place their merit and 
e in the moſt advantageous light *. —_ 
Havino thus taken every precaution for che ſe- 
of the Colony, he left Navidad on the fourth 
1453 · 7 one thouſand four hundred and ninety- 
three, and ſteering towards the eaſt, diſcovered, and 
gave names to moſt of the harbours on the 
coaſt of the ifland. On the faxth, he deſcried the 
Pinta,” and ſoom came up with: her; after a {epara-' 
tien of more than ſi weeks Pinzon endea- 
vdured to j y his conduct, by pretending ihat 
ne bein diven from bir cGuſe by ſtraßs of 
weuther, and prevented from returning by . 
trary N nons The admiral, though no ſtrange 
a; af = ng intentions, F, Jy frivolity as * 
„ wh. at he urged. n. his defence, Was ſo 
- . tenible. ſha! this 1 155 A proper time for venturing 
13 zh ity, and felt fuch f 
5 conſort, Which 
Wiener 4 
on s apology Was, 
19 85 ee Hh him 
8 3 From the admiral, Pin 
885 d in the iſland, had 
by 9 8 5 Ng \ with the natives, 
Amade no d diſcovery of any importance. 
Reſolved Rte the condition of his ſhips, as well ” the 
Turo. temper of his men, Columbus now — it neceſ- 
fſary to haſten his return to Europe. The former, 
c ſuffered much during a voyage of ſuch un- 
ual duration, were De leaky. The latter 


{ 
9 Oviedo ap. Hamalia, 5 iii. p. 82. *  Henem, dec, 1. lib. 
5 c. 20. Life 8 n, 3 i | 
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tive country, from Which they had been ſo long 
abſent, and where they had "things ſo wonderful 
and unheard-of to relate. Accordingly, on the 
ſixteenth of January, he directed his courſe towards 
the north-eaſt, and ſoon loſt ſight of land. He 
had on board "otic of the natives, whom he had 


taken from the different iſlands which he diſcover- 


ed; and beſides the 187 which was the chief ob- 
ſect of reſearch, he collected ſpecimens of all 


the productions which were likely 105 become ſub- 


jects of commerce in the ſeveral countries, as well 
as many unknown birds, and other natural curio- 
ſnies, which might attract the attention and excite 
the wonder of the people. The voyage was pro- 
ſperous to the fourteenth of February, and they had 
advanced near five hundred leagues acroſs the At- 
lantic Ocean, when the wind began to riſe, and 
continued to blow with increaſing rage, which ter- 
minated in a furious hutricane. Every expedient 
that the naval ſkill and experience of Columbus 
could deviſe was employed, in order to fave the 
ſhips. But it was impoſhble to withſtand the vio- 
lence of the ſtorm, and as they were ſtill far from 
any land, deſtruction ſeemed inevitable. The 
ſailors had recourſe to prayers to Almighty God, to 
the invocation ef ſaints, to vows. and charms, to 
every thing that religion dictates, or ſuperſtiti- 
on ſuggeſts to the affrighted mind of man. No 
proſpect of deliverance appearing, they abandoned 
themſelves to deſpair, and expected every moment 
to be ſwallowed up in the waves. Beſides the paſ- 
ſions which naturally agitate and alarm the human 
mind in ſuch awful ſituations, when certain death, 
in one of his moſt terrible forms, is before it, Co- 
lumbus had to endure feelings of diſtreſs peculiar to 
| Himſelf, He dreaded that all knowledge of the . 
amazing diſcoveries which he had made was now to 


105 
expreſſed the utmoſt } impatience to reviſit their na- n.90.0.% 


II. 


8 53. 


A violent 
ſtorm ariſes. 


he con- 
— of Co- 


periſh ; mankind were to be deprived of every lumbus. 


benefit 
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BOOK benefit that might have been derived from the haj 
u. py ſucceſs of his ſchemes, and his own name would 
— deſcend to poſterity as that of a raſh deluded adven- 

- turer, inſtead of being tranſmitted with the honour 
due to the author and conductor of the moſt noble 
enterpriſe that had ever been undertaken. , Theſe 
reflections extinguiſhed all ſenſe of his own perſo- 
nal danger. Leſs affected with the loſs of life, than 
ſolicitous to preſerve the memory of what he had 
attempted and atchieved, he refired to his cabbin, 
and wrote, upon parchment, a ſhort account of the 
vayage which he had made, of the courſe which he 
had taken, of the fituation and riches of the coun- 
tries which he had diſcovered, and of the colony 
that he had left there. Having wrapt up this in 
an oiled cloth, which he incloſed in a cake of 
Wax, he put it into a caſk carefully ſtopped” up, 
and threw it into the ſea, in hopes that ſome for- 
tunate' accident might preſerve a 9 of. 5 


much! importance to the world 1, 5 


— Ar length Providence inter poſed, to "wi a "life 
— reſerved for other ſervices. The wind abated, the 
ſea became calm, and on the erening of the fif- 
teenth they diſcovered land; and though uncertain 
what it was, they made towards it. They ſoon 
4 knew it to be St. Mary, one of the Azores or weſ- 
| tern iſles, fubject to the crown of Portugal. There 
after a violent conteſt with the governor, in which 
Columbus diſplayed no leſs / ſpirit than prudence, 
he obtained a Raby of freſh proviſions, and what- 
4 ever elſe he needed. One circumſtance, however, 
1 greatly diſquieted him. The Pinta, of which he 
had loſt ſight on the firſt day of the hurricane, did 
not appear; he dreaded > ſome time that ſhe 
had foundered at fea, and that all her crew had 


il meaty ne of Columbus 37- cling dec. i. ib. i. e. i. 2 
periſhed: 


See n XVI. 
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him, and by giving the firſt account of his diſco- 
yeries, might obtain ſome ſhare of his fame. 

In order to prevent this, he left the Azores as Feb. 24. 
ſoon as the weather would permit. At no great Lion, 
diſtance from the coaſt of Spain, when almoſt at 
the end of his voyage, and beyond the reach of 
any difaſter, another ſtorm aroſe, little inferior to 
the former in violence ; and after driving before it 
during two days and two nights, he was forced to 

take ſhelter in the river Tagus. Upon application March 4, 
to the king of Portugal, he was allowed to come up 
to Liſbon ; and, notwitſtanding the envy which it 
was natural for the Portugueſe to feel, when they 
beheld another nation entering upon that province 
of diſcovery which they had hitherto deemed pecu- 
liarly their own, and in its firſt eſſay, not only ri- 
valling but eclipſing their fame, Columbus was re- 
ceived with all the marks of diſtinction due to a 
man who had performed things fo extraordinary 

and unexpected. The king admitted him into his 
preſence, treated him with the higheſt reſpect, and 
liſtened to the account which he gave of his voyage 
with admiration mingled with regret. While Co- 
lumbus, on his part, enjoyed the ſatisfaction of 
deſcribing the importance of his diſcoveries, and 
of being now able to prove the ſolidity of his 
ſchemes to thoſe very perſons, who with an igno- 
rance diſgraceful to themſelves, and fatal to their 

country, had lately rejected them as the projects of 
a viſionary or deſigning adventurer *, | 


$ Life of Columbus, c. 40, 41. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. il. c. 3. 
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Book CoLvmMBus was fo impatient to return to Spain, 
In. that he remained only five days in Liſbon. On the 
1493, fifteenth of March he arrived in the port of Palos, 
Retuins to ſeven months and eleven days from the time when 
n. he ſet out thence upon his voyage. As ſoon as his 
.- ..- ſhip was diſcovered approaching the port, all the in- 
-- © habitants of Palos ran eagerly to the ſhore, in or- 
der to welcome their relations and fellow-citizens, 
and to hear tidings of their voyage. When the 
roſperous iſſue of it was known, when they be- 
held the ſtrange people, the unknown animals, and 
ſingular productions brought from the countries 
Which had been diſcovered, the effuſion of joy was 
general and unbounded. The bells were rung, 

the cannon fired; Columbus was received at land- 
ing with royal honours, and all the people, in ſo- 
lemn proceſſion, accompanied him and his crew to 
the church, where they returned thanks to Heaven, 
which had ſo wonderfully conducted and crowned 
with ſucceſs, a voyage of greater length and of more 
importance, than had been attempted in any former 
age. On the evening of the ſame day, he had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the Pinta, which the vio- 
lence of the tempeſt had driven far to the north, 

enter the harbour. 


His recen - THE firſt care of Columbus was to inform the 
2 king and queen, Who were then at Barcelona, of his 
arrival and ſucceſs. Ferdinand and Iſabella, no leſs 
aſtoniſhed than delighted with this unexpected event, 
returned an anſwer in terms the moſt reſpectful and 
flattering to Columbus, requeſting him to repair 
immediately to court, that from his own mouth, 
they might receive a full detail of his extraordinary 
ſervices and diſcoveries. Dur ing his journey to Bar- 
celona, the people crowded from the adjacent coun- 
try, following him every where with admiration 
| and 
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and applauſe. His entrance into the city was con- 
ducted, by order of Ferdinand and Iſabella, with 
pomp ſuitable to the great event, which added 
ſuch diſtinguiſhing luſtre to their reign. The peo- 
ple whom he brought along with him from the 
countries which he had diicovered, marched firſt, 
and by their ſingular complexion, the wild peculia- 


rity of their features, and uncouth finery, appeared 


like men of another ſpecies: Next to them were 
carried the ornaments of gold, faſhioned by the 
rude art of the natives, the grains of gold found in 
the mountains, and duſt of the ſame metal gathered 
in the rivers. After theſe appeared the various 
commodities of the new diſcovered countries, to- 
gether with their curious productions. Columbus 
himſelf cloſed the proceſſion, and attracted the eyes 
of all the ſpectators, who gazed with admiration 
on the extraordinary man, whoſe ſuperior ſagacity 
and fortitude had conducted their countrymen, by 
a route concealed from paſt ages, to the knowledge 
of a new world. Ferdinand and Iſabella received 
him clad in their royal robes, and ſeated upon a 
throne, under a magnificent pus, When he 
approached they ſtood up, and railing him as he 
kneeled to kiſs their hands, commanded him to 
take his ſeat upon a chair prepared for him, and to 
give a circumſtantial account of his voyage. He 
delivered it with a gravity and compoſure no leſs 
ſuitable to the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh nation, 
than to the dignity of the audience in which he 
ſpoke, and with that modeſt ſimplicity which cha- 
racteriſes men of fuperior minds; who, ſatisfied 
with having performed great actions, court not 
vain applauſe by an oftentatious diſplay of their ex- 
ploits. When he had finiſhed his narration, the 
king and queen, kneeling down, offered up ſo- 
lemn thanks to Almighty God for the diſcovery of 


' thoſe new regions, from which they expected ſo 


many 
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queen, and, after their example, 
treated him, on every occaſion, with all the cere- 
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many advantages to flow in upon the kingdoms 
ſubje&t to their government ©. Every mark of ho- 
nour that gratitude or admiration could ſuggeſt was 
conferred upon Columbus. Letters patent were 


iſſued, - confirming to him and to his heirs all the 
privileges contained in the capitulation con uded at 
Santa Fe ; his family was ennobled ; the king and 


the courtiers, 


monious reſpect paid to perſons of the higheſt rank. 
But what pleaſed him moſt, as it gratified the en- 
terpriſing activity of his mind, bent continually 


upon great objects, was an order to equip, without 


delay, an armament of ſuch force, as t enable 
him not only to take poſſeſſion of the countries 
which he had already diſcovered, but to go in 


ſearch of thoſe more opulent regions, which he ſtill 


_ confidently expected to find . 


Aſtoniſh- 
ment of 
mankind at 
his diſcove- 
ries. 


and joy. 


Wutt.z preparations were making for this ex- 
pedition, the fame of Columbus's ſucceſsful voyage 
ſpread over Europe, and excited general attention. 


The multitude, ſtruck with amazement when they 


heard that a new world had been found, could hard- 
ly believe an event ſo much above their conception. 
Men of ſcience, capable of comprehending the na- 
ture, and of diſcerning the effects, of this great 
diſcovery, received the account of it with admiration 
They ſpoke of it with rapture, and con- 
gratulated one another upon their felicity, in hav- 


ing lived at the period when, by this extraordinary 


event, the boundaries of human knowledge were 
ſo much extended, and ſuch a new field of inquiry 


e See NOTE XVII. 
f Life of Columbus, c. 42, 43- Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i ii. e. 3. 


and 
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and obſervation opened, as would lead mankind to 3 O O x 
a perfect acquaintance with the ſtructure and pro- . 
ductions of the habitable globe . Various opini- 
ons and conjectures were formed concerning the 
new - found countries, and what diviſion of the earth 
they belonged to. Columbus adhered tenaciouſly 
to his original opinion, that they ſhould be reckon- 
ed a part of thoſe vaſt regions in Aſa, compre- 
hended under the general name of India. This 
ſentiment was confirmed by the obſervations which 
he made concerning the productions ofthe countries 
N which he had diſcovered. Gold was known to 
abound: in India, and he had met with ſuch promiſ- 
ing ſamples of it in the iſlands which he viſited, as 
led him to believe that rich mines of it might be 
' found. Cotton, another production of the Eaft 
| Indies, was common there. The pimento of the 
iſlands he imagined to be a ſpecies of the Eaſt-In- 
dian pepper. He miſtook a root, ſomewhat re- 
4 ſembling rhubarb, for that valuable drug, which 
; was then ſuppoſed to be a plant peculiar to the 
þ Eaſt Indies. The birds which he had brought 
F home were adorned with the ſame rich plumage 
| 


1493. 


that diſtinguiſnes thoſe of India. The alligator of 
the one country appeared to be the ſame with the 

2 cxocodile of the other. After weighing all theſe 

t circumſtances, not only the Spaniards, but the 

2 other nations of Europe, ſeem to have adopted the 

F opinion of Columbus. The countries which he 

I had diſcovered were conſidered as a part of India. 

* In conſequence of this notion, the name of Indies is piaingaig. 

p given to them by Ferdinand and Iſabella, in a ratifi- <4 by «be 

y cation of their former agreement, which was granted the Weſt 
to Columbus upon his return *. Even after the ladies. 
error which gave riſe to this opinion was detected, 


F and the true poſition of the Neu world was aſcer- 


d h ff Mart. epiſt. 13 3. 1341 35: See NOTE XVIII. 
2 Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i c. 20. Gomara Hitt. C. 17. 

K Life of Columbus, c. 44. : | 

| | tained, 


* 
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BOOK tained; the name has remained, and the appe ella- 
tion of Weſt Indies is given by all the people 5 Eu- 
1453 · | rope to the country, and that of Indiahis to its inha- 


— —.4 Tux name e by which Columbus diſtinguiſhed 
voyage. the countries which he had diſcovered was fo invit- 
ing ; the, ſpecimens of their riches and fertility, 
| which he produced, were ſo conſiderable ;, and the 
reports of his companions, delivered frequently with 
the exageration natural to travellers, fo favourable ; 
that they excited a wonderful ſpirit of. enterpriſe 
among the Spaniards. Though little accuſtomed 
to naval expeditions, they were impatient to ſet 
out upon another voyage. Volunteers of every 
rank ſolicited to be employed. Allured by the vaſt 
proſpects winch opened .to their ambition and ava- 
rice, neither the length nor danger of the naviga- 
tion intimidated them. Cautious as Ferdinand was, 
and averſe to every thing new. or adventurous, he 
ſeemed to have — the ſame ſpirit with his ſub- 
jects. Under its influence, preparations for a ſe- 
. cond expedition were carried on with a rapidity 
unuſual among the Spaniards, and to an extent that 
would be deemed not inconſiderable in the preſent 
age. The fleet conſiſted of ſeventeen ſhips, ſome 
of which were of good burden. It had on board 
fifteen hundred perſons, among whom were many 
of noble families, who had ſerved in honourable 
ſtations. The greater part of theſe being deſtined 
to remain in the country, they were furniſhed with 
every thing requiſite for conqueſt or ſettlement, with 
all kinds of European domeſtic animals, with ſuch 
ſeeds and plants as were moſt likely to thrive in the 
climate of the Weſt Indies, with utenſils and in- 
ſtruments cf every ſort, and with ſuch artificets as 
might be moſt uſeful in an infant colony 
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Bor, formidable and well provided as this fleet B O O R 
was, Ferdinand and Iſabella did not reſt their title I, 
to the poſſeſſion of the newly-diſcovered countries 1493. 
upon its operations alone. The example of the g , 
Portugueſe, as well as the ſuperſtition of the age, New World 4 
made it neceſſary to obtain from the Roman pon- dy dhe Pope. 
tiff a grant of thoſe territories which they wiſhed to | 
occupy. The Pope, as the vicar and repreſenta- 
tive of Jeſus Chriſt, was ſuppoſed to have a right 
of dominion over all the kingdoms of the earth. 
Alexander VI. a pontiff infamous for every crime 
that diſgraces humanity, filled the papal throne at 
that time. As he was born Ferdinand's ' ſubject, 
and very ſolicitous to ſecure the protection of that 
monarch, in order to facilitate the execution of his 
-ambitious ſchemes in favour of his on family, he 
inſtantly complied with his requeſt. -By an act of 
liberality which coſt him nothing, and that ſerved 
to eſtabliſh the juriſdiction and pretenſions of the 
Papal ſee, he beftowed on Ferdinand and Iſabella 
all the countries. inhabited by Infidels, which they 
had diſcovered, or ſhould diſcover ; and in virtue 
of that power which he derived from Jeſus Chriſt, 
he veſted in the crown of Caſtile a right to vaſt re- 

— to the poſſeſſion of which he himſelf was ſo 
far from having any title, that he was unacquainted 
with their ſituation, and even with their exiſtence. 
As it was neceſſary to prevent this grant from inter- 
fering with that formerly made to the crown of Por- 
tugal, he appointed that a line, ſuppoſed to be 

drawn from pole to pole, a hundred leagues to the 
weſtward of the Azores, ſhould ſerve as the limit 
between them; and, in the plenitude of his power, 
conferred all to the eaſt of this imaginary line 

upon the Portugueſe, and all to the. weſt of it upon 
the Spaniards . Zeal for propagating the Chriſtian 
faith was the conſideration employed by Ferdinand 


m m Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. e. 4. Torquemada Mon. Ind, 
lib. xviti. c. 3. . 
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B 82 K in ſoliciting this bull, and is mentioned by Alexan- 


; manifeſt ſome concern for this laudable object, ſe- 
veral friars, under the direction of Father Boyl, a 


5 Catalonian monk of great reputation, as apoſtolical 
Vicar, were appointed to accompany Columbus, 
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der as his chief motive for iſſuing it, In order to 


and to devote themſelves to the inſtruction of the 


Nov. 2. 


natives. The Indians whom Columbus had brought 


along with him, having received ſome tincturè of 


Chriſtian knowledge, were baptized with much ſo- 
lemnity, the king himſelf, the prince his ſon, and 
the chief perſons. of his court, ſtanding as their by 
_ fathers. Thoſe firſt fruits of the — World 
not been followed by ſuch an increaſe as pious 3 


wiſhed, and had reaſon to expect. 


FERDINAND and Iſabella having thus acquired a 


title, which was then deemed completely va- 
lid, to extend their diſcoveries, and to eſtabliſh 
their dominion over ſuch a vaſt portion of the globe, 
nothing now retarded the departure of the fleet. 
Columbus was extremely impatient to reviſit the co- 
lony which he had left, bind to purſue that career of 
glory upon which he had entered. He (et fail from 


the bay 7 Cadiz on the ones a of 


and touching again at the iſland of Gomera, he 


ſteered farther towards the ſouth than in his former 
voyage. By holding this courſe, he enjoyed more 
ſteadily the benefit of the regular winds, which 
"reign within the tropics, and was carried towards a 
large cluſter of iſlands, ſituated confiderably to the 


eaſt of thoſe which he had already diſcovered. On 
the twenty-ſixth day after his departure from Go- 


- mera, ke 4 land . It was one of the Caribbee 
or Leeward iſlands, to which he gave the name of 


Deſcada, on account of the impatience of his crew 


bi diſcover ſome part of the New World. After 


n Oviedo ap: Ramuf iii. 85. B. 


this 
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this he viſited ſucceſſively Dominica, Marigalante, 83 0 0 K 
Guadalupe, Antigua, St. John de Porto Rico, and 
ſeveral other iſlands, ſcattered in his way as he ad- 493. 
vanced towards the north-weſt. All theſe he found 
to be inhabited by that fierce race of people whom 
Guacanahari had painted in ſuch frightful colours. 
His deſcriptions appeared not to have been exagge- 
rated. The Spaniards, as often as they landed, 
met with ſuch a reception as convinced them of 
their martial and daring ſpirit; and they diſcovered 
in their habitations the relics of thoſe horrid feaſts 
which they had made upon the bodies of their ene- 
nies taken in war. | | 
Bur as Columbus was eager to know the ſtate Arrives at 
of the colony which he had planted, and to ſupply Mer. 44. 
it with thoſe neceſſaries of which he ſuppoſed it to 
be in want, he made no ſtay in any of thoſe iſlands, 
and proceeded directly to Hiſpaniola 9. When he 
arrived off Navidad, the ſtation in which he had 
left the thirty-eight men under the command of 
Arada, he was aſtoniſhed that none of them ap- 
peared, and expected every moment to ſee them 
running with tranſports of joy to welcome their 
countrymen. Full of ſolicitude about their ſafety, 
and foreboding in his mind what had befallen them, 
he rowed inſtantly to land. All the natives from 
whom he might have received information had fled. 
But the fort which he had built was entirely demo- 
liſhed, and the tattered garments, the broken arms 
and utenſils ſcattered about it, left no room to 
| * concerning the unhappy fate of the garri- 
ao nes | 
P. Martyr, dec. p. 15. 18. Herrera, dec. 1. lid. ii. c. 7. 
Life of Columbus, c. 46, &c. P Hiſt. de Cuia de los Pa- 


lac ios. MS. a | 
| 12 While 
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Book While the Spaniards were ſhedding tears over thoſe 
m. ſad memorials of their fellow-citizens, a brother of 
i459; the cazique Guacanahari arrived. From him Co- 
The face of lumbus received a particular detail of what had 
whom be happened after his departure from the iſland. The 


ue there, familiar intercourſe of the Indians with the Spa- 
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niards tended gradually to diminiſh the ſuperſtitious 
veneratjon with which their firſt appearance had in- 
ſpired that ſimple people. By their own indiſcre- 
tion and ill conduct, the Spaniards ſpeedily effaced 
thoſe favourable impreſſions, and ſoon convinced 

the natives, that they had all the wants, and weak- 
neſſes, and paſſions of men. As ſoon as the pow- 

_.__ erful reſtraints which the preſence and authority of 
Columbus impoſed was withdrawn, the garriſon 
--* threw off all regard for the officer whom he had in- 
veſted with command. Regardleſs of the prudent 
inſtructions which he had given them, every man 
became independent, and gratified his defires with- 
out controul. The gold, the women, the proviſi- 
ons of the natives, were all the prey of thoſe licen- 
tous oppreſſors. "They roamed in ſmall parties 
over the iſland, extending their rapacity and inſo- 
lence to every corner of it. Gentle and timid as 
the people were, thoſe unprovoked injuries at length 
exhauſted their patience, and rouzed their courage. 
The cazique of . Cibao, whole territories the Spa- 

- niards chiefly infeſted on account of the gold which 
they contained, ſurpriſed and cut off ſeveral. of 
them, while they ſtraggled in as perfect ſecurity as 

if their conduct had been altogether inoffenſive. 

He then aſſembled his ſubjects, and ſurrounding 

the fort, ſet it on fire. Some of the Spaniards were 
killed in defending it, the reſt periſned in attempt- 
ing to make their eſcape by croſſing an arm of the 
ſea. Guacanahari, whom all their exactions had 
not alienated from the Spaniards, took arms in their 

| | | behalf, 
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behalf, and endeavouring to protect them, had re- B 0.0 K 
ceived a wound, by which he was ftill confined %, 


TrovucH this account was far from. removing Hi, patient - 


the ſuſpicions which the Spaniards entertained with <ondu®. 
reſpect to the fidelity of Guacanahari, Columbus 
perceived ſo clearly that this was not a proper junc- 
ture for inquiring. into his conduct with ſcrupulous 
accuracy, that he rejected the advice of ſeveral of his 
officers, who urged him to ſeize the perſon of that 
prince, and to revenge the death of their countrymen 
by attacking his ſubjects. He repreſented to them the 
neceſſity of ſecuring the friendſhip of ſome poten- 
tate of the country, in order to facilitate the ſettle- 
ment which they intended, and the danger of driv- 
ing the natives to unite in ſome deſperate attempt 
againſt them, by ſuch an ill-timed and unavailing 
exerciſe of rigour. Inſtead of waſting his time 
in puniſhing paſt wrongs, he took precautions for 
preventing any future injury.. With this' view, he 
made choice of a ſttuation more healthy and com- 
modious than that of Navidad. He traced out the 
plan of a town 1n a large plain near a ſpacious bay, 
and obliging every perſon to put his hand to a work 
on which their common ſafety depended, the houſes 
and ramparts were ſoon ſo far advanced by their 
united labour, as to afford them ſhelter and ſecu- 
rity. This riſing city, the firſt that the Europeans 
founded in the New world, he named Iſabella, in 
honour of his patroneſs the queen of Caſtile *. - 


In carrying on this neceſſary work, Columbus Diſcontent } 
had not only to ſuſtain all the hardſhips, and to fe fol- , 


lowers. 


q P. Martyr, decad. p. 22, &. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. * 
6. 7. 9. Life of Columbus, c. 49, 50. r Life of Co- 
lumbus, c. 51. Heftera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 10. 
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encounter all the difficulties, to which infant colo- 
nies are expoſed when they ſettle in an uncultivated 
country, but he had to contend with what was 
more infuperable, the lazineſs, the impatience, and 
mutinous diſpoſition of his followers. By the ener- 
vating influence of a hot climate, the natural inac- 
tivity of the Spaniards ſeemed to increaſe. Many 
of them were gentlemen, unaccuſtomed to the fa- 
tigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in the 
enterpriſe with the ſanguine hopes excited by the 
ſplendid and exaggerated deſcriptions of thoſe who 
returned with Columbus from his firft voyage, or 
by his own miſtaken idea that the country which 
he had diſcovered was either the Cipango of Marco - 
Polo, or the Ophir t, from which Solomon im- 


Ported thoſe precious commodities which fuddenly 


diffuſed fuch extraordinary riches through his king- 


dom. But when, inſtead of that golden harveſt 


which they had expected to reap without toil or 
pains, the Spaniards faw that their proſpect of 
wealth was remote as well as uncertain, and that it 


could not be attained but by the flow and perſever- 


ing efforts of induſtry, the diſappointment of thoſe 
chimerical hopes occaſioned ſuch dejection of mind 


as bordered on deſpair, and led to general diſcon- 


tent. In vain did Columbus endeavour to revive 


their ſpirits by pointing out the fertility of the ſoil, 


and exhibiting the ſpecimens of gold daily brought 
in from different parts of the iſland. They had 
not patience to wait for the gradual returns which 
the former might yield, and the latter they de- 


ſpiſed as ſcanty and inconſiderable. The ſpirit of 
diſaffection ſpread, and a conſpiracy was formed, 


which might have been fatal to Columbus and the 
colony. Happily he diſcovered it, and ſeizing the 
ringleaders, puniſhed ſome of them, ſent others 
priſoners into Spain, whither he diſpatched twelve 


P. Martyr. dec. p. 29. 


of 
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of the ſhips which had ſerved as tranſports, with an 5 00 K 


earneſt requeſt for a reinforcement of men and a 


large ſupply of proviſions. *. 


MEANWHILE in order to baniſh that idleneſs 
which by allowing his people leiſure to brood over 


I 494+ 


Examines 
into the 


their diſappointment, nouriſhed the ſpirit of diſcoti- fate of - 


tent, he planned ſeveral expeditions into the interior 


part of the country. He ſent a detachment, under 


country 


| the command of Alonſo de Ojeda, a vigilant and 


enterpriſing officer, to viſit the diſtrict of Cibao, 


which was faid to yield the greateſt quantity of 


gold, and followed him in perſon with the main 
body of his troops. In this expedition, he diſplayed 
all the pomp: of military magnificence that he 


March 12, 


could exhibit, in order to ſtrike the imagination of 


the natives. He marched with colours flying, with 
martial muſic, and with a ſmall body of cavalry 
that paraded ſometimes: in the front and ſometimes 
in the rear. As thoſe were the firſt horſes that ap- 
peared in the New World, they were objects of 
terror no leſs than admiration to the Indians, who 
having no tame animals themſelves, were unac- 
quainted with that vaſt acceſſion of power, which 
man hath acquired by ſubjecting them to his do- 
minion. They imagined them to be rational crea- 
tures, that formed but one animal with their riders, 
They were aſtoniſhed at their ſpeed, and conſidered 
their impetuoſity and ſtrength as irreſiſtible. But 
while Columbus endeavoured to inſpire the natives 
with a dread of his power, he did not neglect the 
arts of gaining their love and confidence. He ad- 
hered ſcrupulouſly to the principles of integrity 


and juſtice in all his tranſactions with them, and 


treated them, on every occaſion, not only with hu- 


s Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 10, IT- : 
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BO 2 k manity, but with indulgence. The diſtrict of Ci- 
bao anſwered the deſcription given of it by the na- 
tives. It was mountainous and uncultivated, but 
in every river and brook gold was gathered either in 
duſt or in grains, ſome of which were of conſiderable 
ſue. The Indians had never opened any mines in 
ſearch of gold. To penetrate into the — of the 
earth, and torefine the rude ore, were operations too 
complicated for their talents and induſtry, and they 

| had no ſuch high value for gold as to put their in- 
genuity and invention upon the ſtretch in order to 
obtain it.. The ſmall quantity of that precious 
metal which they poſſeſſed, was either picked up in 
the beds of the rivers, or waſhed from the moun- 
tains by the heavy rains which fall within the tro- 

ics. But, from thoſe indications, the Spaniards 
could no longer doubt that the country contained 
rich treaſures in its bowels, of which they hoped 
ſoon to be maſters , In order to ſecure the com- 
mand of this valuable province, Columbus erected 

a ſmall fort to which he gave the name of St. Tho- 
mas, by way of ridicule. upon ſome of his incredu- 
lous followers, who would not believe that the 
country produced gold, until they ſaw it with their 
own eyes, and touched it with their hands “. 


The diftres THE, account of thoſe promiſing appearances 
— 2 yo of wealth in the country of Cibao came very 
colony in- ſeaſonably to comfort the deſponding colony, 
crea's. Which was affected with diſtreſſes of various kinds. 
| The ſtock of proviſions which had been brought 

from Europe was moſtly conſumed ; what re- 

mained was ſo much corrupted W the heat and 


moiſture of the n 28 to b be almoſt unfit 


1494. 


t Oviedo, lib iti. p. 90. A. u P. Martyr. dec: p. 32. 
w Herrera; dec. 1. - id. ii. C. 12. Life of Columbus, c be 
| ö Or 
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for uſe; the natives cultivated ſo ſmall a portion 5 00K 
of ground, and with ſo little ſkill, that it hardly | 
yielded what was ſufficient for their own ſubſiſtence 
the Spaniards at Iſabella had hitherto-neither time | 
nor leiſure to clear the ſoil, ſo as to reap any conſi- 
derable fruits of their own, induſtry. On all theſe 
accounts, they. became afraid of periſhing with 
hunger, and were reduced to live dy at ſhort. 
allowance. At the ſame time, the diſeaſes predo- 
minant in the torrid zone, and which rage chiefly 
in thoſe uncultivated countries, where the hand of 
induſtry has not opened the woods, drained the 
marſhes and confined the rivers within a certain 
channel, began to ſpread among them. Alarmed 

at their violence and unuſual ſymptoms, they ex- 
claimed againſt Columbus and his companions in 
the former voyage, who, by their ſplendid but 
deceitful deſcriptions of Hiß paniola, had allured 
them to quit their native country for a barbarous 
uncultivated land, where they muſt either be cut off 
by famine, or die of unknown diſtempers. Seve- 
ral of the. officers and perſons of note, inſtead of 
checking, joined in thoſe ſeditious complaints. Fa- 
ther Boyl, the apoſtolical vicar, was one of the 
moſt turbulent and outrageous. It required all the 
authority and addreſs of Columbus to re-eſtabliſh 
ſubordination and tranquillity in the colony. Threats. 
and promiſes were alternately employed for this 
purpoſe ; but nothing contributed more to ſooth 
the malcontents than the proſpect of finding, in 

the mines of Cibao, ſuch a rich ſtore of treaſure as 
would be a recompence for all their ſufferings, and 
efface the memory of former diſappointments. 

| Waen, by his unwearied endeavours, concord Cotumbus 
and order were ſo far reſtored, that he could venture u t. 
do leave the iſland, Columbus reſolved to purſue his veries. 
53 chat he might be able to aſcertain whe- 
ther 
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ther thoſe new countries with which he had opened 


a communication, were connected with any region 


of the earth already known, or whether they were 
to be conſidered as a ſeparate portion of the globe, 
hitherto unviſited. He appointed his brother Don 
Diego, with the affiſtance of a council of officers, 
to govern the iſland in his abſence ; and gave the 
command of a body of ſoldiers to Don Pedro Mar- 
garita, with which he was to viſit the different 
parts of the iſland, and endeavour to eſtabliſh the 
authority of the Spaniards among the inhabitants. 
Haying left them very particular inftruftions with 
reſpect to their conduct, he weighed anchor on the 
twenty-fourth of April, with one ſhip and two 
{mall barks under his command. During a tedious 
voyage of full five months, he had a trial of almoſt 
all the numerous hardſhips to which perſons of his 
profeſſion are expoſed, without making any diſco- 
very of importance, except the iſland of Jamaica. 
As he ranged along the ſouthern: coaſt of Cuba *, 
he was entangled in a labyrinth formed by an in- 
credible number of ſmall iflands, to which he gave 
the name of the Queen's Garden. In this unknown 
courſe, among rocks and fhelves, he was retarded 
by contrary winds, aſſaulted with furious ſtorms, 
and alarmed with the terrible -thunder and light- 
ning which is often almoſt inceſſant between the tro- 
pics. Atlength his proviſions fell ſhort ; his crew, 
exhauſted with fatigue as well as hunger, murmur- 


eld and threatened, and were ready to proceed to 


the moſt deſperate extremities againſt him. Beſet 
with danger in ſuch various forms, he was obliged 
to keep continual watch, to obſerve every occur- 
rence with his own eyes, to iſſue every order, and 
to ſuperintend the execution of it. On no occaſion, 
was the extent of his ſkill and experience as a na- 
Yigator ſo much tried. To theſe the ſquadron 
e | | owed 


* See NOTE XIX. 
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owed its ſafety. But this unremitted fatigue of B; OO x 
body and intenſe application of mind, overpower- II. 
ing his conſtitution, though naturally vigorous and 8 
robuſt, brought on a feveriſh diſorder, which ter- 
minated in a lethargy, that deprived him of ſenſe 
Fo and had almoſt proved fatal to his 
life J. | e 
Bur, on his return to Hiſpaniola, the ſudden Sept. 2. 
emotion of joy which he felt upon meeting with his turn, nde 
brother Bartholomew at Iſabella, occaſioned fuch a — — 4 
flow of ſpirits as contributed greatly to his recove- mew at la- 
It was now thirteen years ſince the two bro- bella. 
thers, whom fimilarity of talents united in cloſe 
friendſhip, had ſeparated from each other, and 
during that long period there had been no inter- 
courſe between them. Bartholomew, after finiſh- 
ing his negociation in the court of England; had 
ſet out for Spain by the way of France. At Paris 
he received an account of the extraordinary diſco- 
veries which his brother had made in his firſt voy- 
age, and that he was then preparing to embark on 
a ſecond expedition. Though this naturally in- 
duced him to purſue his journey with the utmoſt 
diſpatch, Columbus had failed for Hiſpaniola before 
he reached Spain. Ferdinand and [Iſabella received 
him with the reſpect due to the brother of a man 
whoſe merit and ſervices rendered him ſo conſpicu- 
ous ; and as they knew what conſolation his pre- 
ſence would afford to Columbus, they perſuaded 
him to take the command of three ſhips, which 
they had appointed to carry proviſions to the colo- 
ny at Iſabella *. 
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Life of Columbus, c. 54, Kc. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 
13, 14. P. Maityr. dec. p. 34, &c. 
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* He could not have arrived at any juncture when 


u. Columbus ſtood more in need of a friend capable of 


1494. 
The Indians 
take arms 
againit the 
Spaniards, 


aſſiſting him with his counſels, or of dividing with 
him the cares and burden of government: For 
although the proviſions now brought from Europe, 
afforded a temporary relief to the Spaniards from 
the calamities of famine, the ſupply was not in 
ſuch quantity as to ſupport them long, and the 
iſland did not hitherto yield what was ſufficient for 


their ſuſtenance. They were threatened with ano- 


ther danger, ſtill more formidable than the return 
pl ſcarcity, and which demanded more immediate 


attention. No ſooner did Columbus leave the 
iſland on his voyage of diſcovery, than the ſol- 
diets under Margarita, as if they had been ſet free 


from diſcipline and ſubordination, ſcorned all re- 


ſtraint. Inſtead of conforming to the prudent in- 
ſtructions of Columbus, they diſperſed in ſtraggling 
parties over the iſland, lived at diſcretion upon the 
natives, waſted their proviſions, ſeized their wo- 
men, and treated that inoffenſive race of men with 
all the inſolence of military oppreſſion *. | 

As long as the Indians had any proſpect that 
their ſufferings might come to a period by the vo- 
luntary departure of the invaders, they ſubmitted 


in ſilence, and diſſembled their ſorrow ; but they 


now perceived that the-yoke would be as permanent 
as it was intolerable. 'The Spaniards had built a 
town, and ſurrounded it with ramparts. They had 
erected forts in different places. They had incloſed 
and ſown ſeveral fields. It was apparent that they 
came not to viſit the country, but to ſettle in it. 
Though the number of thoſe ſtrangers was not con- 


ſiderable, the ſtate of cultivation among this rude 


« P. Martyr, dec. p. 47 


people 
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people was ſo imperfect, and in ſuch exact propor- B O. o xk 


tion to their own conſumption, that it was with 


difficulty they could afford ſubſiſtance to their new 
gueſts. Their own mode of life was fo indolent 
and inactive, the warmth of the climate ſo ener- 
vating, the conſtitution of their bodies naturally ſo 
feeble, and ſo unacuſtomed to the laborious exerti- 
ons of induſtry, that they were ſatisfied with a pro- 
portion of food amazingly ſmall. A handful of 
maize, or a little of the inſipid bread made of the 
caſſada- root, was ſufficient to ſupport men, whoſe 
ſtrength and ſpirits were not exhauſted by any vi- 
gorous efforts either of body or mind. The Spani- 
ards, though the moſt abſtemious, of all the European 
nations, appeared to them exceſſively voracious. One 
Spaniard conſumed as much as ſeveral Indians. This 
keenneſs of appetite ſurpriſed them ſo much, and 
ſeemed to them to be ſo inſatiable, that they ſup- 
poſed the Spaniards had left their own country, 
becauſe it did not produce as much as was requiſite 
to gratify their immoderate deſire of food, and had 
come among them in queſt of nouriſhment . Self- 
preſervation prompted them to wiſh for the depar- 
ture of gueſts who waſted ſo faſt their ſlender ſtock 
of proviſions. The injuries which they ſuffered, 
added to their impatience for this event. They 
had long expected that the Spaniards would retire 
of their own accord. They now perceived that, 
in order to avert the deſtruction with which they 
were threatened, either by the ſlow conſumption of 
famine, or by the violence of their oppreſſors, it 
was neceſſary to aſſume courage, to attack thoſe 
formidable invaders with united force, and drive 
them from the ſettlements of which they had vio- 
lently taken poſſeſſion. 


b Herrera, dec. x. lib. ii. c. 17» 
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from their leaders to fall 
of the caziques had already ſurpriſed and cut off 
ſeveral of the ſtragglers. The dread of this im- 
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Suc were the ſentiments which univerſally pre- 
vailed among the Indians, when Columbus returned 
to Iſabella. Inflamed by the unprovoked outrages of 
the Spaniards, with a degree of rage of which their 
gentle natures, formed to ſuffer — ſubmit, ſeemed 
hardly ſuſceptible, they waited only for a ſignal 


upon the colony. Some 


nding danger united the Spaniards, and re-eſta- 


pe 
bliſhed the authority of Columbus, as they ſaw 
no proſpect of ſafety but in committing themſelves 


o his prudent guidance. It was now neceflary to 


have recourſe to arms, the employing of which 


againſt the Indians, Columbus had hitherto avoided 


re en. 


fit may ſeem, between the naked inhabitants of 


.the New World, armed with clubs, ſticks hardened 


in the fire, wooden ſwords, and arrows pointed 


with bones or flints; and troops accuſtomed to the 
diſcipline, and provided with the inſtruments of 
. deſtruction known in the European art of war, the 
ſituation of the Spaniards was far from being ex 


empt from danger. The vaſt ſuperiority of the 


natives in number, compenſated many defects. 
An handful of men was about to encounter a whole 


nation. One adverſe event, or even any unfore- 


ſeen delay in determining the fate of the war, 


might prove fatal to the Spaniards. Conſcious that 
ſucceſs depended on the vigour and rapidity of his 


operations, Columbus inſtantly aſſembled his forces. 
They were reduced to a very ſmall number. Diſea- 


ſes, engendered by the warmth and humidity of the 


country, had raged among them with much vio- 


lence ; experience had not yet taught them the art 
either of curing theſe, or the precautions requiſite 
for guarding againſt them; two-thirds of the origi- 
nal adventurers were dead, and many of thoſe who 

ſurvived 


t 
- 
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a 
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ſurvived were incapable of ſervice . The body B9YOK 
which took the field conſiſted only of two hundred * 


foot, twenty horſe, and twenty large dogs; and how 
ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem to mention the laſt as 


compoſin ing pa part of a military force, they, were not 
perhaps the 


leaſt formidable and deſtructive of the 
1 when employed againſt naked and timid 
Indians. All the caziques of the iſland, Guacana- 
hari excepted, who retained an inviolable attach- 

ment to the Spaniards, were in arms to oppoſe 


Columbus, with forces amounting, if we may be- 


heve the Spaniſh hiſtorians, to a hundred thouland 
men. Inſtead of attempting to draw the Spaniards 


into the faſtneſſes of the woods and mountains, 
they were ſo imprudent as to take their tation in the 


Vega Real, the moſt open plain in the country. 


Cokuabus did not allow- them time to perceive their 


error, or to alter their poſition. He attacked them 
during the night, when undiſciplined troops are 
leaſt capable of aCting with union and concert, and 


obtained an eaſy and bloodleſs victory. The con- 


ſternation with which the Indians were filled by the 
noiſe and havoc made by the fire-arms, by the im- 
uous force of the cavalry, and the fierce onſet of 


the dogs was ſo great, that they threw down their 


weapons, and fled without attempting reſiſtance. 
Many were ſlain ; more were taken priſoners, and 


reduced to ſervitude 4, and fo thoroughly were the 


reſt intimidated, that from that moment they 
abandoned themſelves to deſpair, relinquiſhing all 


thoughts of contending with aggreſſors whom 


they deemed invincible. 


| 
| 
| 
_CorLumevs employed ſeveral make in march- A tax im- 1 
ing through the iſland, and in ſubjecting it to the 1 
Spaniſh goverment without meeting with any op- 


e Life of Columbus. c, a. d See NOTE XX. 
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BOOK poſition. He impoſed a tribute upon all the inha- 
—ditants aboye” the age of fourteen. Each perſon 
'1495- Who lived in thoſe diſtricts where gold was found, 
was obliged to pay quarterly as much gold duſt as 
filled a hawk's bell; from thoſe in other parts of 
the country, twenty-five pounds of cotton were 
demanded. This was the firſt regular taxation of 
the Indians, and ſerved as a precedent for exactions 
ſtill more intolerable. Such an heavy impoſition 
was extremely contrary to thoſe maxims which Co- 
lumbus had hitherto inculcated with reſpect to the 
mode of treating them. But intrigues were car- 
rying on in the court of Spain at this juncture, in 
order to undermine his power and diſcredit his ope- 
rations, which conſtrained him to depart from his 
own ſyſtem of adminiſtration. Several unfavou- 
"Table accounts of his conduct, as well as of the 
countries diſcovered by him, had been tranſmitted 
to Spain. Margarita and Father Boyl were now at 
court; and in order to juſtify their own conduct, or 
to gratify their reſentment, watched with malevo- 
Tent attention for every opportunity of ſpreading 
inſinuations to his detriment. Many of the courti- 
ers viewed his growing reputation and power with 
_ envious eyes. Fonſeca, the archdeacon of Seville, 
who was intruſted with the chief direction of Indian 
affairs, had conceived ſuch an unfavourable opinion 
of Columbus, for ſome reaſon which the contem- 
Porary writers have not mentioned, that he liſtened 
-with ee to every invective againſt him. It 


was not eaſy for an unfriended ſtranger, unpractiſed 


in courtly arts, to counteract the machinations of ſo 
many enemies. Columbus ſaw that there was but 
one method of ſupporting his own credit, and of 
filencing all his adverſaries. He muſt produce 
ſuch a quantity of gold, as would not only Jan 
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what he had reported with reſpect to the richnels of 
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the country, but encourage Ferdinand and Ifabelld . 


to perſevere in proſecuting his plans. The neceſſi- 
this heavy tax upon the Indians, but to exact pay- 


ment of it with extreme rigour; and may be plead- 
ed in excuſe for his deviating on'this occaſion from 


the mildneſs and humanity with which he uniform- 


1495. 
iy of obtaining it, forced him not only to a ſe | | 495 


Tax labour, attention, and forefight which een | 


Indians were obliged to employ in procuring the mesure. 


tribute demanded of them, appeated the moſt into- 


lerable of alf evils, to men achuftooſetts paſs ter 


days in a carelefs, improvident indolence. They 


were incapable of ſuch a regular and perſevering ex, 


ertion of induſtry, and felt it ſuch a grievous re- 
ſtraint their liberty, that they had recburſe to 
an expeqient for obtaining deliverancefrom'this yoke ' 
which demonſtrates the exceſs of their impatience” 
and deſpair. They fotmed a ſcheme" of ſtarving 
thoſe oppreſſors whom they durſt not attempt to ex-. 
pel; and from the opinion which they entertained” 
with reſpect to the voracious appetite of the Span- 
ards, they concluded the exechtion of it to be ve- 
ry practicable. Nn. view, they ſuſpended all 
the operations of agriculture ; they ſowed no maize, 
er up the roots of the manioc which were 
planted, and retiring to the moſt inaccefible parts of 
the mountains, left the uncultivated plains to their 
enemies. This defpetate refolution produced ſome 
part of the effects which they expected. The Spa- 
niards were reduced to extreme want; but they” 
received ſuch ſeaſonable ſupplies of proviſions from 
Europe, and found ſo many reſources in their on 


ingenuity and induſtry, that they ſuffered no great 


loſs of men. The wretched Indians were the vic- 


2 Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i}, c. 17. 
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BOOK ims of their own ill-concerted policy. A vaſt. 
> multitude ſhut up among barren mountains, with- 
1455. out. any food but the ſpontaneous productions of 
5 the carth, ſoon felt the utmoſt diſtreſſes of famine. 
This brought on contagious diſeaſes; and, in the 
couile of a feẽ months, more than a third part of 
the inhabitants of the iſland periſhed, after expe- 
riencing miſery in all its various forms f. — 54 
Bor while Columbus was thus ſucceſsfully eſta- 
bliſning the foundations of the Spaniſh gr 
in the New World, his enemies laboured with un- 
wearied aſſiduity to deprive him of the glory and 
rewards to which. his ſervices and ſufferings intitled 
him. The hardſhips unavoidable in a new ſettle- 
ment, the calamities occaſioned by an unhealthy 
climate, the diſaſters attending a voyage in un- 
known ſeas, were all repreſented as the fruits of his 
reſtleſs and inconſiderate ambition. His prudent 
attention to preſerve diſcipline and ſubordination 
as; denominated | exceſs of rigour; the puniſh- 
ments which he. inflicted upon the mutinous and 
diſorderly were imputed to cruelty. Theſe accuſa- 
tions gained ſuch credit in a jealous court, that a 
commiſſioner was appointed to repair to Hiſpaniola, 
and to inſpect into the conduct of Columbus. By 
the recommendation of his enemies, Aguado, a 
groom. of the bed chamber, was the perſon to 
whom this important truſt was committed, But in 
hey ſeem to have been more infſuenced 
by the obſequious. attachment of the man to their 
intereſt, than by his capacity for the ſtation. Puff- 
| ſuch ſudden elevation, Aguado diſplay- 
in the exerciſe of this office, all the frivolous 
| Columbus, c. 61. 
nzon Hiſt. Noyi Orbis, lib. i. c. g. 
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ſelf- importance, and acted with all the diſguſting 
inſolence, which are natural to little minds, when 
raiſed to unexpected dignity, or employed in func- 
tions to which they are not equal. By liſtening 
with eagerneſs to every accuſation againſt Colum- 
bus, and encouraging not only the malcontent 
Spaniards, but even the Indians, to produce their 
grievances, real or imaginary, he fomented the 
the ſpirit of diſſention in the iſland, without eſta- 
bliſhing any regulation of public utility, or that 
tended to redreſs the many wrongs, with the odium 
of which he wiſhed. to load the admiral's admini- 
ſtration. As Columbus felt ſenſibly how humiliat- 
ing his ſituation, muſt be, if he ſhould remam in 
the country while ſuch a partial inſpector obſerved 
his motions, and controuled his juriſdiction, he 
took the reſolution of returning to Spain, irfforder to 
lay a full account of all his tranſactions, particularly 
with reſpect to the points in difpute between him and 
his adverfaries, before Ferdinand and Iſabella, from 
whole juſtice and diſcernment he expected an equal 
and a favourable deciſion. He committed the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs, during his abſence, to Don 
Bartholomew, his brother, with the title of Ade- 
lantado,' or Lieutenant-Governor. By a choice 
leſs fortunate, and which proved the ſource of ma- 
ny calamities to the colony, he appointed Francis 
Roldan chief juſtice, with very extenſive powers s. 

In returning to Europe, Columbus held a courſe 
different from that which he had taken in his for- 


mer voyage. He ſteered almoſt due eaſt from Hiſ- 
paniola, in the parallel of twenty-two degrees of 


latitude z as experience had not yet diſcovered the 
more certain and expeditious method of ſtretching 
10 the north, in order to fall in with the ſouth-weſt 
winds. By this ill adviſed choice, which, in the in- 


s Herrera, dec. 1- lib. ii. c. 18. Lib. iii. c. 1. 
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> defeat in naval Keil, he was expoſed 10 infinite fa 
 tigue and danger, in a perpetual firuggle with the 


"= 
* 


Nor ha | they time to recur, as he came ſoon within 
ſufferings ended *. 


volous or ilL-founded accuſations, received him. with 
b Herrera, dec. x. lib. iii. c. 1. Life of Columbys, c. 64 | 


_ own facility in lending too favourable an ear to fri- 
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ſich diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect, as covered his 
enemies with ſhime, Their cenſures and calum- 
nies were no more heard of at that juncture. The 


By the mines which he had found out and examin- 
ed, a ſource of wealth ſtill more copious was open- 
ed. Great and unexpected as thoſe advantages 
were, Columbus repreſented them only as preludes 
to future acquiſitions, and as the earneſt of more im- 
portant diſcoyeries, which he ſtill meditated, and 
to which thoſe he had already made would conduct 
him with eaſe and certainty '. | 
Taz attentive conſideration of all thoſe circum- 
ſtances made ſuch impreſſion, not only upon Iſabella, 
who was flattered with the idea of being the patro- 
neſs of all Columbus's enterpriſes, but even upon 
Ferdinand, who having originally expreſſed his diſ- 
approbation of his ſchemes, was ſtill more apt to 
doubt of their ſucceſs, that they reſolved to ſupply 
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A plan 
formed for 
the more rey 
gular eſta- 
bliſhmeat of 
a colony. 


the colony in Hiſpaniola with every thing that could 


render it a permanent eſtabliſhment, and to furniſh 
Columbus with ſuch a fleet, that he might proceed 
to ſearch for thoſe new countries, of whole exiſtence 
he ſeemed to be confident. The meaſures moſt 
proper for accompliſhing both theſe deſigns were 
concerted with Columbus. Diſcovery had been 
the ſole object of the firſt voyage to the New 
World; and though, in the ſecond, ſettlement had 


| Life of Columpus, c. 65. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 1. 


been 
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BOOK been propoſed, the precautions taken for that pur- 
* poſe had either been inſufficient, or were rendered 
" 1496. ineffectual by the mutinous ſpirit of the Spaniards, 
And the unforeſeen calamities ariſing from various 
_ cauſes. Now a plan was to be formed of a regular 
colony, that might ſerve as a model in all future 
eſtabliſhments. Every particular was conſidered 
with attention, and arranged with a ſcrupulous ac- 
curacy. The preciſe number of adventurers who 
ſhould be permitted to embark was fixed. They 
vere to be of different ranks and profeſſions ; and 
the proportion of each was eſtabliſhed, accordin 
| to their uſefulneſs and the wants of the colony. Fi 
| - fuitable number of women was to be choſen to ac- 
| company theſe new ſettlers. As it was the firſt 
object to raiſe proviſions in a country where ſcarcity 
of food had been the occaſion of ſo much diſtreſs, 
a conſiderable body of huſbandmen was to be car- 
ried over. As the Spaniards had then no concep- 
tion of deriving any benefit from thoſe productions 
of the New World which have fince yielded ſuch 
large returns of wealth to Europe, but had formed 
ificent ideas, and entertained ſanguine hopes 
with reſpect to the riches contained in the mines 
which had been diſcovered, a band of workmen, 
{killed in the various arts employed in digging and 
refining the precious metals, was provided. All 
theſe emigrants were to receive pay and ſubſiſtence 
for ſome years, at the public expence*. | 


Adefetin Tus far the regulations were prudent and well 

wy adapted to the end in view. But as it was foreſeen 

that few would engage voluntarily to ſettle in a 
country, whoſe noxious climate had been fatal to ſo 

many of their countrymen, Columbus propoſed to 
tranſport to Hiſpaniola ſuch malefactors as had been 


k Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 2. 


convicted 
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convicted of crimes, which, though capital, were 
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of a leſs atrocious nature; and that for the future a » 


certain proportion of the offenders uſually ſent to 
the gallies, ſhould be condemned to labour in the 
mines which were to be opened. This advice, 
ven without due reflection, was as inconſiderately 
adopted. The priſons of Spain were drained, in 
order to collect members for the intended colony; 
and the judges were inſtructed to recruit it by their 
future ſentences. It is not, however, with ſuch 
materials, that the foundations of a ſociety, deſtin- 
ed to be permanent, ſhould be laid. Induſtry, ſo- 
briety, patience, and mutual confidence are indiſ- 
penſably requiſite in an infant ſettlement, where 
purity of morals muſt contribute mote towards 
eſtabliſhing order than the operation or authority of 
laws. But when ſuch a mixture of what is corrupt 
is admitted into the original conſtitution of the po- 
litical body, the vices of thoſe unſound and incu- 
rable members will probably infect the whole, and 
muſt certainly be productive of violent and unhap- 
py effects. This the Spaniards fatally experienc- 
ed; and the other European nations having ſueceſ- 
ſively imitated their practice in this particular, per- 
nicious conſequences have followed in their ſettle- 
ments, which can be imputed to no other cauſe. 


Tuovo Columbus obtained, with great facili- 
ty and diſpatch, the royal approbation of every 
meaſure and regulation that he propoſed, his endea- 
vours to carry them into execution were ſo long re- 


tarded, as muſt have tired out the patience of any 


man, leſs accuſtomed to encounter difficulties and to 
ſurmount them. Thoſe delays were occaſioned 
partly by that tedious formality and fpirit of pro- 
craſtination, with which the Spaniards conduct 


| Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 2- Touran Hiſt. Gener. de 
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BO s Hick. + an tly by the exhauſted: ſtate: of the 
1 , brea 9520 0 11 Was drained by the expence of ce- 
— | ting the iage of Ferdinand and Ifabella's 
only fon with Margaret of Auſtria, and that 7 
nga, their ſecghk daughter, with Philip arch- 
d e of Auſtria ® : but muſt be chiefly imputed 
| the dy 1 Columbus enemies. Aſto- 
niſhed at the reception which he met with upon his 
return, and oyerawed by his preſence, they gave 

__ Way, for. ome, tune, to a tide of favour too ſtrong 
or them to oppote. . Their enmity, however, was 

| £ inveterate to remain 'ong ive, They re- 

by the 


©. 


med their qperations, the aſſiſtande of 
Fe te prog © oj eee ey 
W. cd 10 0 

oy ons for © many. obſtacles to protract the prepatati 

or Cee, s expedition, that a year elapſed 

could procure two.ſhips to carry over a 

— 555 Th 17 0 — deſtmed. for the colony, and 

$790 two years were ſpent, before the ſmall ſqua 

s on was Lg ve Whol himſelf was anke 


8 Pn 16 — conkfied of Gs 
Third voy- gebt burden; arid but indifferently provided for a 
Jumbus. lenig or dangerous navigation. The voyage which 

he-now hd under Was in wy courſe IE from 
6 a ert he was fully perſuad- 
| 1 2595 - fertile regions ef India lay the 
fouth-w of thoſe, countries. which- he « &ry diſ- 
covered, wo propoted, as the moſt certain method 
ding out t le, to ſtand. directiy ſouth from 
or Cape de Verd- iftands, until he 
25 came under the equinoctial line, and then to 
n tſretch to the 1 before the favourable wind 
for ſuch a courle; which blows: invariably be- 
Mer 30. tween the * With this idea he ſet ſail, and 


fps only, of no 


7 m p. 6 1 168. » Liſe of 8 65 
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touched firſt at the Canary, and then at the Cape BOOK 


de Verd iſlands. From the former he difpatched 
three of his ſhips with a ſupply of ptoviſions fot 
the eolony in Hiſpaniola: with the other three, he 
continued his voyage towards, the ſouth. No re- 
markable occurrence happened until they arrived 
within five degrees-of the line. There they were 
becalmed, and at the ſame time the heat waxed fo 
exceſſive, that many of their wine caſks burſt, the 


liquor in others ſoured, and their proviſions 'cor- 


rupted . The 8 who had never ventur- 
ed ſo far to the ſouth, were afraid that the ſhips 
would take fire, and began to apprehend the reality 
of what the ancients had taught concerning the de- 
ſiruQtive qualities of that tornd region of the globe. 
They were relieved, in ſome meaſure, from their 
fears by a ſeaſonable fall of rain. This, however, 
— ſo heavy and unintermitting that the men 
could hardly keep the deck, did not greatly miti- 
gate the intenſeneſs of the heat. The admital, 

who with his uſual vigilance had directed every 
operation in perſon, from the beginning of the voy- 
age, was ſo much exhauſted by fatigue and want of 
ſleep, that it brought on a violent fit of the gout, 

accompanied with a fever. All theſe circumſtances 
conſtrained him to yield to the importunities of his 
crew, and to alter his courſe to the north weſt, in 
order to reach ſome of the Carribee iſlands, here 
he might refit, and be ſupplied with proviſions. 


Ox the firſt of Auguſt, the man ſtationed in the Diſtovere 


round top ſurpriſed Ther with the joyful cry of tinent of 
land. They ſtood towards it, and diſcovered a Awerles. 


conſiderable iſland which the admiral called Tri- 
nidad, a name it ill retains. It lies on the coaſt 


. * dec, p. 70. 
of 
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July 4. 


July 19. 
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B O OK of Guiana, near the mouth of the Orinoco. This, 

u. though a river only of the third or fourth magnitude 
Mk in the New World, far ſurpaſſes any of the ſtreams 
that water our hemiſphere. It rolls towards the 
ocean ſuch a vaſt body of water, and ruſhes into it 

with ſuch impetuous force, that when it meets the 

tide, which on that coaſt riſes to an uncommon 
height, their collifion occaſions a ſwell and agita- 

tion of the waves no leſs ſurpriſing than formidable. 

In this conflict, the irrefiſtible torrent of the river 

ſo far prevails, that it freſhens the ocean many 
leagues with its flood 4. Columbus, before he could 
perceive the danger, was entangled among thoſe 
adverſe currents and tempeſtuous waves, and it was 

with the utmoſt difficulty that he eſcaped through a 
narrow ſtrait, which appeared ſo tremendous, that 

he called it La Boca del Drago. As ſoon as the 
conſternation which this occaſioned permitted him 

to reflect upon the nature of an appearance ſo ex- 
traordinary, he diſcerned it in a ſource of comfort 
and hope. He juſtly concluded, that ſuch 'a vaſt 
body of water as this river contained, could not, be 
ſupplied by any iſland, but muſt flow through a 
country of immenſe extent, and of conſequence, 

that he was now arrived at that continent which it 

had long been the object of his wiſhes to diſcover. 

Full of this idea, he ſtood to the weſt along the 

coaſt of thoſe provinces which are now known by 

the names of Paiia and Cumana. He landed in ſe- 

veral places, and had ſome intercourſe with the 
people, who reſembled thoſe of Hiſpaniola in their 
appearance and manner of life. They wore, as 
ornaments, ſmall plates of gold, and pearls of con- 
ſiderable value, Which they willingly exchanged 

for European toys. They ſeemed to poſſeſs a bet- 
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ter underſtanding, and greater courage, than the B OO x 
inhabitants of the iſlands. The country produced 11. 
four-footed animals of ſeveral kinds, as well as a 1458. 
great variety of fowls and fruits. The admiral 

was ſo much delighted with its beauty and fertility, 

that with the warm enthuſaſm of a diſcove- 

rer, he imagined it to be the paradiſe deſcribed in 
Scripture, which the Almighty choſe for the reſi- 

dence of man, while he retained innocence that 
rendered him worthy of ſuch a habitation 5. Thus 
Columbus had the glory not only of diſcovering to 
mankind the exiſtence of a New World, but made 
conſiderable progreſs towards a perfect knowledge 

of it ; and was the firſt man who conducted the 
Spaniards to that vaſt continent which has been the 

chief ſeat of their empire, and the ſource of their 
treaſures in this quarter of the globe. The ſhat- 

tered condition of his ſhips, ſcarcity of proviſions, 

his own infirmities, together with the impatience of 

his crew, prevented him from purſuing his diſco- - 

veries any farther, and made it neceſſary to bear 

away for Hiſpaniola. In his way thither he diſco- 

vered the iſlands of Cubagua and Margarita, which 
afterwards became remarkable for their pearl-fiſh- 

ery. When he arrived at Hiſpaniola, he was waſted Aug. zo. 
to an extreme degree with fatigue and ſickneſs; but 

found the affairs of the colony in ſuch a ſituation, 

as afforded him no proſpect of enjoying that repoſe 

of which he ſtood ſo much in need. | 


Many revolutions had happened in that coun- State of Hi- 
try during his abſence. His brother, the Adelan- Hie arrive 
tado, in conſequence of an advice which the admi- here. 
ral gave before his departure, had removed the 


colony from Iſabella to a more commodious ſtation, - 


on the oppoſite fide of the iſland, and laid the foun- 


r Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 9, 10, 11. Life of Colum- 
bus, c. 66—73. 

Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 12- Gomera c. 84 See 
NOTE XXI. | : 
| dation 
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1 0.0 k dation of St. Domingo v, which was long the moft 
_F-—, conſiderable "ny ca town in the New World, 


25 and the ſeat of the 


| preme courts in the Spaniſh do- 
minions there. As ſoon as the Spaniards were eſta- 
bliſhed in this new ſettlement, the adelantado, that 
they might neither languiſh in inactivity, nor have 
leiſure to fm new cabals, marched into thoſe parts 
of the iſland which his brother had not yet viſited 
or reduced to obedience, As the people were un- 
able to reſiſt, they ſubmitted every where to the tri- 
bute which he impoſed. But they ſoon found the 
burden to be fo intolerable, that, overawed as they 
were by the ſuperior power of their oppreſſors, they 
took arms againſt them, Thoſe inſurrections, how- 
ever, were not formidable, A conflict with timid 
and naked Indians was neither dangerous nor of 
_ doubtful iſſue. | 
Bor while the adtlantids was employed again 
them in the field, 4 mittifiy; of an afpect fat more 
alarming, broke out among the Spaniards. The 
ringledder of it was Francis Roldian, whom, Co- 
lumbus had placed in a ſtation which required him 
to be the guardian of order and tranquillity in the 
colony. A turbulent and inconſiderate ambition 
precipitated him into this defperate meaſure, ſo 
unbecothing his rank. The arguments which he 
employed to ſeducè his eountrymen were frivolons 
and ill- founded. He accuſed Columbus and his 
two brothers of arrogance and ſeverity; he pre- 
tended that they aimed at eſtabliſhing; an indepen- 
dent dominion in the country ; he taxed them with 
an intention of cutting off part of the Spaniards 
by hunger and fatigue, that they might more ea- 
ily reduce the remainder to ſubjection; he repre- 
ſented it as unworthy of Caſtihans, to remain the 
| u P. Martyr, dec. p. 56. 
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tame and paſhve ſlaves of three Genceſe adventu- B 9 K 
rers, As men have always a 2M rang to unpute 


the hardſhips of which they feel the preſſure, to 
the miſconduct of their rulers ; * —— nation 
views with a jealous eye the power and exaltation 
of foreigners, Roldans inſunations made. a deep 

impreſſion on his countrymen. His character = 
ok added weight to them. A conſiderable num- 
ber of the Spaniards made choice of him as their 
leader, and 1555 arms agginſt the adelantado and 
his brother, { the king's magazine of proviſi- 
ons, and endeavoured to ſurpriſe the fort at St. 
Domingo. This was preſerved by the vigilance 
and courage of Don Diego Columbus. The mu- 


tineers were obliged to retire to the province of 
Xaragua, where they continued not only to diſclaim 


the adelantado's authority themſelves, but excited 
the Indians to throw of the yoke v. Ng 6 


Sycp. we. the dirated fr T7 Bay 


when Columbus landed at St. Domingo. He was 
aſtoniſhed to find that the three hips which he had 
Aae from the Canaries were not yet arrived. 

By the unſkilfulneſs of the pilots, and the violence 

curre they had been carried a hundred and 
far on es to the welt of St. ; Domingo, and forced 
to take ſhelter in a harbour of the. province of Xara- 
gua, where Roldan and his ſeditiqus followers were 
cantoned. Roldan carefully concealed from the 
commanders his infarredtion. againſt the. adelanta- 
do, and employing his utmoſt addreſs to gain their 
confidence, perſuaded them to ſet on ſhore a con- 
liderable part 25 the new ſettlers whom they brought 
over, that they might proceed by land to St. Bo- 
mingo. It required but few arguments to prevail 


* ads, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 5—8. Life of Columbus, c. 
7477. Gomara, c. 23. P. Martyr, p. 78. q 
wi 
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B 0 K with thoſe men to eſpouſe his cauſe. They were 


— . . 


1498. 


Compoſed 


the refuſe of the jails of Spain, to whom idleneſs, 
| licentionſneſs, and deeds of violence were familiar; 
and they returned eagerly to a courſe of life nearly 
reſembling that to which they had been accuſtomed, 
The commanders of the ſhips perceiving, when it 
was too late, their imprudence in diſembarking fo 
many of their men, ſtood away for St. Domingo, 


and got ſafe into the port a iy days after the ad- 


miral; but their ftock of proviſions was ſo waſted 
during a voyage of ſuch long continuance, that 
they brought little relief to the colony *. e 


By this junction with a band of ſuch bold and 


by the pru- deſperate aſſociates, Roldan became extremely for- 


dent con- 


dud of Co- Midable, and no leſs extravagant in his demands. 


lumbus. 


78, 79. 
1 „„ - 
2 | 311. 4 * 


Columbus, though filled with reſentment at his in- 
gratitude, and highly exaſperated by the inſolence 
of his followers, made no haſte to 1 — the field. 
He trembled at the thoughts of kindling the flames 
of a civil war, in which, whatever N prevailed, 
the power and ſtrength of both muſt be ſo much 
waſted, as might encourage the common enemy to 
unite and complete their deſtruction. At the ſame 
time he obſerved, that the prejudices and paſſions 
which incited the rebels to take arms, had ſo far 
infected thoſe who ſtill adhered to him, that many 
of them were adverſe, and all cold to the fervice. 
From fuch ſentiments, with reſpect to the public 
intereſt, as well as from this view of his own ſitu- 
ation, he choſe to negociate rather than to fight. 
By a ſeaſonable proclamation, offering free pardon 
to ſuch as ſhould merit it by returning to their duty, 
he made impreſſion upon ſome of the malcontents. 
xX Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 12. Life of Columbus, c. 
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By engine to grant ſuch as ſhould deſire it the li- B O OK 
berty of returning to Spain, he allured all thoſe 1. 
unfortunate adventurers, who, from ſickneſs and 
diſappointment, were diſguſted with the country. 
By promiſing to re- eſtabliſn Roldan in his former 
office, he ſoothed his pride; and by complying 
with moſt of his demands in behalf of his followers, 
he ſatisfied their avarice. Thus, gradually and 
without bloodſhed, but after many tedious negoci- 
ations, he diſſolved this dangerous combination 
which threatened the colony with ruin; and re- 
ſtored the appearance of order, regular government, 
and tranquillity J. pare . 


1498. 


In conſequence of this agreement with the muti- A new 
neers, lands were allotted them in different parts mode Er- 
of the iſland, and the Indians ſettled in each diſtrict ſtablimed. 
were appointed to cultivate a certain portion of 
d for the uſe of thoſe new maſters. The per- 1499- 
ormance of this work was ſubſtituted in place of 
the tribute formerly impoſed ; and how neceſſary 
ſoever ſuch a regulation might be in a ſickly and fee- 
ble colony, it introduced among the Spaniards the. 

(0 Repartimentos, or diſtributions of Indians eſtabliſhed 

* by them in all their ſettlements, which brought 

18 numberleſs calamities upon that unhappy people, 
ar and \fubjected. them to the moſt grievous oppre - 
y ſion . This was not the only bad effect of the in- 
e. ſurrection in Hiſpaniola; it prevented Columbus 

ic from proſecuting his-diſcoveries on the continent, 

* as ſelf-· preſervation obliged him to keep near his 

r. perſon his brother the adelantado, and the ſailors 

N whom he intended to have employed in that ſer- 

If vice. As foon as his affairs would pefmit, he ſent 

ſome of his ſhips to Spain with a journal of the 


7 Hertera, dec. 1- lib. iii. c. 13, 14. Life of Columbus, 
y C. 80, &c. - i 
z Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 14, &c. 


voyage 
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B-O-O K voyage which he had made, a deſoription of the 
ne countries which he had diſcovered, a chart of 
1499. the coaſt along which he had failed, and ſpecimens 
| of the gold, the pearls, and other curious or valu- 
able productions which he had acquired by traffick- 

ing with the natives. At the ſame time he'tran(- 

mitted an account of the infurrection in Hifpani- 

ola; he accuſed the mutineers not only of having 

thrown the colony into ſuch violent convulſions as 
threatened its diſſolution, but of having obſtructed 

every attempt towards diſcovery and improve- 

ment, by their unpravoked rebellion againft their 
ſuperiors, and propoſed ſeveral regulations for the 

better government of the iſland; as well as the ex- 
tinction of that mutinous ſpirit, which, - though 

_ ſuppreſſed at preſent, might ſoon burſt out with 
additional rage. Roldan and his aflociates did not 

neglect to convey to Spain, by the ſame ſhips, an 
apology for their own conduct, together with their 
recriminations upon the admiral and his brothers. 
Unfortunately for the , honour of Spain, and the 
happineſs of Columbus, the latter gained moſt cre- 

dit in the court of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and pro- 

duced unexpected effects. 8 | 


The voy- Bur, previous to theſe; events had happened 
rp ohong te Which merit attention, both on account of their 
the Eaſt own importance, and their connection with the hiſ- 
— tory of the N ] World. While Cohumbus was 
Good engaged in his ſucceflive to the welt, the 
"7 ſpirit of diſcovery did not languiſh in Portugal, the 
kingdom where it firſt acquired vigour, and be- 

.  Self-condemnation and regret 


came enterprilmg 


were not the only ſentiments to which the ſucceſs 
of Columbus, and reflection upon their own impru- 


* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 14. Benſon, Hiſt, Nov. Orb. 
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tion to ſurpaſs his performances, and an ardent de- 
lire to make ſome reparation to their country for 
their own error. With this view, Emmanuel, who 
inherited the enterpriſing genius of his predeceſſors, 
perſiſted in their grand ſcheme of opening a paſſage 
to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, equipped a 
ſquadron for that important voyage. He gave the 
command of it to Vaſco de Gama, a man of noble 
birth, poſſeſſed of virtue, prudence, and courage, 
equal to the ſtation. The ſquadron, like all thoſe 
fitted out for diſcovery in the infancy of navigation, 
was extremely feeble, conſiſting only of three veſ- 
ſels, of neither burden nor force adequate to the 
ſervice. As the Europeans were at that time alto- 
gether unacquainted with the courſe of the trade- 
winds and periodical monſoons, which render na- 
vigation in the Atlantic ocean, as well as in the ſea 


that ſeparates Africa from India, at ſome ſeaſons 


eaſy, and at others not only dangerous, but almoſt 
impracticable, the time choſen for Gama's depar- 
ture was the moſt improper during the whole year. 
He ſet fail from Liſbon on the ninth of July, and 
ſtanding towards the. ſouth, had to ſtruggle for 
four months with contrary winds, before he could 
reach the Cape of Good Hope. Here their vio- 
lence began to abate ; and during an interval of 
calm weather, Gama doubled that formidable pro- 
montory, which had fo long been the boundary of 
navigation, and directed his courſe towards the 
north-eaſt, along the African coaſt. He touched 
at ſeveral ports; and after various adventures, 
which the Portugueſe hiſtorians relate with high but 
Juſt encomiums upon his conduct and intrepidity, 
he came to anchor before the city of Melinda. 
Throughout all the vaſt countries which extend 

Vor. I. L along 
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dence in rejecting his propoſals, gave riſe among 5 O 
the Portugueſe. They excited a generous emula- Av 
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B O o K along the coaſt of Africa, from the river Senegal to 
. the confines of Zanguebar, the Portugueſe had 
1499. found a race of men rude and uncultivated, ſtran- 
ers to letters, to arts and commerce, and differing 
6 * the inhabitants of Europe no leis in their fea- 
tures and complexion, than in their manners and in- 
ſtitutions. As they advanced from this, they ob- 
ſerved, to their inexpreſſible joy, that the human 
form gradually altered and improved, the Aſiatic 
features began to predominate, marks of civiliza- 
tion appeared, letters were known, the Mahome- 
tan religion was eſtabliſhed, and a commerce, far 
from being inconſiderable, was carried on. At that 
time ſeveral veſſels from India were in the port of 
Melinda. Gama now purſued his voyage with al- 
moſt abſolute certainty of ſucceſs, and, under the 
conduct of a Mahometan pilot, arrived at Calecut, 
upon the coaſt of Malabar, on the twenty-ſecond 
of May one thouſand four hundred and ninety- 
eight. What he beheld of the wealth, the popu- 
louſneſs, the cultivation, the induſtry and arts of 
this highly civilized country, far ſurpaſſed any idea 
that he had formed, from the imperfect accounts 
Which the Europeans had hitherto received of it. 
ESD But as he poſſeſſed neither ſufficient force to attempt 
a ſettlement, nor proper commodities with which 
He could carry on commerce of any conſequence, he 
haſtened back to Portugal, with an account of his 
ſucceſs in performing a voyage the longeſt, as well 
as moſt difficult, that had ever been made ſince the 
firſt invention of navigation. He landed at Liſbon 
on the fourteenth of September one thouſand four 
hundred and ninety-nine, two years, two months, 

and five days, from the time he left that port *. 


'Tnvs, during the courſe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, mankind made greater progreſs in exploring 
ä 2 Ramufio, vol. i. 119, D. 
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n habitable globe, than in all the ages 8 00 K 
which had elapſed previous to that period. The , III. 
ſpirit of diſcovery, feeble at firſt and cautious, * 
moved within a very narrow ſphere, and made its 
efforts with heſitation and timidity. Encouraged by 
ſucceſs, it became adventurous, and boldly extend- 
ed its operations, in the courſe of its progreſſion, it 
continued to acquire vigour, and advanced at length 
with a rapidity and force which burſt through all the 
limits within which ignorance and fear had hitherto 
circumſcribed the activity of the human race. Al- 
moſt fifty years were employed by the Port 
in creeping along the coaſt of Africa from Cape 
Non to Cape de Verd, the latter of which lies only 
twelve degrees to the ſouth of the former.. In leſs 
than thirty years, they ventured beyond the equi- 
noctial line into another hemiſphere, and pengtrat- 

ed to the ſouthern extremity of Africa, at the dif- 
tance of forty-nine degrees from Cape de Verd. 

During the laſt ſeven years, a New World wag dif- 

covered in the weſt, not inferior in extent to all the 

parts of the earth with which mankind were at that 

time acquainted, In the eaſt, unknown ſeas and 
countries were found out, and a communication, e 
long deſired, but hitherto concealed, was opened 
between Europe and the opulent regions of India. 

In compariſon with events ſo wonderful and unex- 
pected, all that had hitherto been deemed great or 
ſplendid, faded away and diſappeared. Vaſt ob- 
jects now preſented themſelves. The human mind, 
rouzed and intereſted by the proſpect, engaged 
with ardour in purſuit of them, and exerted its ac- 
tive powers in a new direction. | 


Tas ſpirit of enterpriſe, though but newly Diſcoveries 
awakened in Spain, began ſoon to operate exten- gr a dy 
ſively. All the attempts towards diſcovery made private ad- 
in that kingdom, had hitherto been carried on by . 


why ti Columbus 
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99 © * Columbus alone, and at the expence of the ſove- 
—— reign. But now private adventurers, allured by the 
14998: magnificent deſcriptions he gave of the regions 
Which he had viſited, as well as by the ſpecimens 
of their wealth which he produced, offered to fit 

out ſquadrons at their own riſk, and to go in queſt 

of new countries. The Spaniſh. court, whoſe ſcanty 

= revenues were exhauſted by the charge of its expe- 
= ditions to the New World, which, though they 
is opened vaſt proſpects of future benefit, yielded a 
= very ſparing return of preſent profit, was extremely 
= willing to devolve the burden of diſcovery upon its 
1 ſubjects. It ſeized with joy an opportunity of ren- 
dering the avarice, the ingenuity, and efforts of 
Projectors, "inſtrumental in promoting deſigns of 

certain advantage to the public, though of doubtful 

2 ack Aucceſs with _— to themſelves. One of the firſt 
Propoſitions of this kind was made by Alonſo de 

.Ojeda, a gallant and active officer, who had ac- 
-companied Columbus in his ſecond voyage. His 
rank and character procured him ſuch credit with 
the merchants of Seville, that they undertook to 
equip four ſhips, provided he could obtain the royal 
licence, authoriſing the voyage. The powerful pa- 
tronage of the biſhop of yos, eaſily ſecured 
ſucceſs in a ſuit ſo agreeable to the court. Without 
-confulting Columbus, or regarding the rights and 
Juriſdiction which he had acquired by the capitula- 
-tion in one thouſand four hundred and ninety-two, 
. Ojeda was permitted to ſet out for the New World. 
In order to direct his courſe, the biſhop communi- 
"cated to him the admiral's journal of his laſt voy- 
age, and his charts of the countries which he had 
_ , May. diſcovered. - Ojeda ſtruck out into no new path of 
nmnayigation, but adhering ſervilely to the route 
Which Columbus had taken, arrived on the coaſt of 
Paria. He traded with the natives, and ſtanding 

| N the weſt, proceeded us far as Cape de Vela, and 
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| ranged along a conſiderable extent of coaſt beyond B o OK 
that on which Columbus had touched. Having ll. 
thus aſcertained the opinion of Columbus, that this "= | 
country was a part of the continent, Ojeda return- Ogober. 
ed by way of Hiſpaniola to Spain, with ſome re- 

putation as a diſcoverer, but with little benefit to 

thoſe who had raiſed the funds for the expedition. 


AukRICO Ves pucel, a Florentine MR Is accom- 
accompanied Ojeda in this voyage. In what ſta- —— 
tion he ſerved, is uncertain ; but as he was an ex- Veſpbetl. 
perienced failor, and eminently ſkilful in all the ſci- | 
ences ſubſervient to navigation, he ſeems to have 
acquired ſuch authority among his companions, that 
they willingly allowed him to have a chief ſhare in 
directing their operations during the voyage. Soon 
after his return, he tranſmitted an account of his 
adventures and diſcoveries to one of his country- 
men ; and labouring with the vanity of a traveller 
to magnify his own exploits, he had the addreſs and 
confidence to frame his narrative, ſo as to make it 
appear that he had the glory of having firſt diſco- 
vered the continent in the New World. Ameri- 
go's account was drawn up not only with art, but 
with ſome elegance. It contained an amuſing hif- 
tory of his voyage, and judicious obſervations upon 
the natural productions, the inhabitants, and the 
cuſtoms of the countries which he had viſited. As 
it was the firſt deſcription of any part of the New 
World that was publiſhed, a performance ſo well 
calculated to alen the paſſion of mankind for 
what is new and marvellous, circulated rapidly, and 
was read with admiration. The country of which From whom 
Amerigo was ſuppoſed to be the diſcoverer, came \merics is 
gradually to be called by his name. The caprice given to the 
of mankind, often as unaccountable as s unjuſt, * dans 


* 1 dec, 1. lib. iv. c. I, 2, 3. 
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B, 0 & perpetuated this error. By the univerſal conſent of 
w—— nations, AMERICA is the name beſtowed on this 


"149%, new quarter of the globe. The bold pretenſions of 


a a fortunate impoſtor have robbed the diſcoverer of 
the New World of a diſtinction which belonged to 
him. The name of Amerigo has ſupplanted that 
of Columbus; and mankind may regret an act of 

injuſtice, which, having 2 ſanction of 
time, it is now too late to redreſs ©. 
Na of, Dunix the ſame year, another voyage of diſ- 
Nigao, covery was undertaken. Columbus not only in- 
troduced the ſpirit of naval enterpriſe into Spain, 
but all the farft adventurers who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in this new career, were formed by his in- 
ſtructions, and acquired in his voyages the ſkill and 
information which qualified them to imitate his 
example. Alonſo Nigno, who had ſerved un- 
der the admiral in his laſt expedition, fitted out, 
in conjunction with Chriſtopher Guerra, a mer- 
chant of Seville, a ſingle fhip, and failed to the 
coaſt of Paria. This voyage ſeems to have been 
conducted with greater attention to private emolu- 
ment, than to any general or national object. Nig- 
no and Guerra made no diſcoveries of any impor- 
tance; but they brought home ſuch a return of gold 
and pearls, as inflamed their countrymen with the 
deſire of engaging in ſimilar adventures % - 


1500 Soo after, Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of the 
Be Vibe admiral's companions in his firſt voyage, failed from 
Vanez Pin- Palos with four ſhips. He ſtood boldly towards 


. the ſouth, and was the firſt Spaniard who ventured 


to croſs the equinoCtial line; but he ſeems to have 
landed on no part of the coaſt beyond the mouth 


dee NOTE XXII. 
d P. Martyr, dec. p. 87. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. f. 
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of the Maragnon, or river of the Amazons. All 
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theſe navigators adopted the erroneous theory of 


Columbus, and believed that the countries which 
70 had diſcovered were part of the vaſt continent 
of India *. 


DvuRIiNG this firſt year of the ſixteenth century, 
that fertile diſtrict of America, on the confines of 
which Pinzon had ſtopt ſhort, was more fully diſ- 
covered. The ſucceſsful voyage of Gama to the 
Eaſt Indies, having encouraged the king of Portu- 
gal to fit out a fleet ſo powerful, as not only to 
carry . on trade, but to attempt conqueſt, he gave 
the command of it to Pedro Alvarez Cabral. In 
order to avoid the coaſt of Africa, where he was 
certain of meeting with variable breezes, or fre- 
quent calms, to retard his voyage, Cabral ſtood 
out to ſea, and kept ſo far to the weſt, that, to his 
ſurpriſe, he found himſelf upon the ſhore of an un- 
known country, -in the tenth degree beyond the 
line. He imagined, at firſt, that it was ſome 
iſland in the Atlantic ocean hitherto unobſerved ; 
but, proceeding along its coaſt for ſeveral days, he 
was led gradually to believe, that a country ſo ex- 
tenſive formed a part of ſome great continent. This 
latter opinion was well founded. The country 
with which he fell in belongs to that province in 
South America now known by the name of Braſil. 
He landed; and having formed a very high idea 
of the fertility of the ſoil, and agreeableneſs of the 
climate, he took poſſeſſion of it for the crown of 
Portugal, and diſpatched a ſhip to Liſbon with an 
account of this event, which appeared to be no leſs 
important than it was unexpected . Columbus's 


diſcovery of the New World was the effort of an 


active genius, enlightened by ſcience, guided by 


e Herrera, dec. 1, lib. iv. c. 6. P. Martyr, dec. p. 95 * 
f Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 7. : 
experience, 
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expe: ience, and acting upon a regular plan, exe- 
cuted with no leſs courage than perſeverance. But 
from this adventure of - the Portugueſe, it appears 


that chance might have accompliſhed that great de- 


ſign, which it is now the pride of human - reaſon to 


have formed and perfected. If the ſagacity of Co- 


lumbus had not conducted mankind to America, 


Cabral, by a fortunate accident, might have led 


Machina - 
tions againſt 


Columbus. 


them, a few years later, to the knowledge of that 
extenſive continent *, * 


WHILE the Spaniards and Portugueſe, by thoſe 
ſucceſſive voyages, were daily acquiring more en- 
larged ideas of the extent and opulence of that quar- 
ter of the globe which Columbus had made known 


to them, he himſelf, far from enjoying the tran- 
quillity and honours with which his ſervices ſhould 


have been recompenſed, was ſtruggling with every 
diftreſs in which the envy and malevolence of the 
people under his command, or the ingratitude of 
the court which he ſerved, could involve him. 
Though the pacification with Roldan broke the 


-union and weakened the force of the mutineers, it 


did not extirpate the feeds of diſcord out of the 
i0land. Several of the malcontents continued in 
arms, refuſing to ſubmit to the admiral. He and 
his brothers were obliged to take the field alter- 
nately, in order to check their incurſions, or to pu- 
n'ſh.their crimes. The perpetual occupation and 
diſquiet which this created, prevented him from 


giving due attention to the dangerous machinations 


of his enemies in the court of Spain. A good num- 


ber of thoſe who were moſt diſſatisfied with his ad- 


miniſtration, had embraced the opportunity of re- 
turning to Europe with the ſhips which he diſpatched 


from St. Domingo. The final diſappointment of all 


their hopes inflamed the rage of theſe unfortunate 


5 Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii, c. 5. | 
_ adventurers 
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adventurers againſt Columbus to the utmoſt pitch. 
Their poverty and diſtreſs, by exciting compaſſion, 
rendered their accuſations credible, and their com- 
plaints intereſting. They teazed Ferdinand and 
Iſabella inceſſantly with memorials, containing the 
detail of their own grievances, and the articles of 
. their charge againſt Columbus. Whenever either 
the king or queen appeared in public, they ſur- 
rounded them in a tumultuary manner, inſiſting 
with importunate clamours for payment of the ar- 
rears due to them, and demanding vengeance upon 
the author of their ſufferings. They inſulted the 
admiral's ſons wherever they met them, reproach- 
ing them as the offspring of the projector, whoſe 


fatal curioſity had diſcovered thoſe pernicious regi- 


ons which drained Spain of its wealth, and would 
prove the grave of its people. Thoſe avowed en- 


deavours of the malcontents from America to ruin 


Columbus, were ſeconded by the ſecret, but more 
dangerous inſinuations of that party among the 
courtiers, who had always thwarted his ſchemes, 
and envied his ſucceſs and credit v. 


FERDINAND was diſpoſed to liſten, not only 
with a willing but with a partial ear, to theſe accu- 
ations. Notwithſtanding the flattering accounts 
which Columbus had given of the riches of Ame- 
rica, the remittances from it had hitherto been fo 
ſcanty, that they fell far ſhort of defraying: the ex- 
pence of the armaments fitted out. The glory of 
the diſcovery, together with the proſpect of re- 
mote commercial advantages, was all that Spain 
had yet received in return for the efforts which ſhe 
had made. But time had already diminiſhed the 
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Their in- 
fluence on 
Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, 


firſt ſenſations of joy which the diſcovery of a New 


World occaſioned, and fame alone was not an ob- 
ject to ſatisfy the cold intereſted mind of Ferdinand. 


h Life of Columbus, c. 85. 
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BOOK The nature of commerce was then fo little under- 
; 4 , ſtood, that, where immediate gain was not acquired, 
"3500, the hope of diſtant benefit, or of flow and mode- 
rate returns, was totally diſregarded. Ferdinand 
conſidered Spain, on this account, as a loſer by the 
enterpriſe of Columbus, and imputed it to his miſ- 

conduct and incapacity for government, that a 

country abounding in gold had yielded nothing of 

value to its conquerors. - Even Iſabella, who, from 

the favourable opinion which ſhe entertained of 
Columbus, had uniformly protected him, was 
ſhakenat length by the number and boldneſs of his 
accuſers, and began to ſufpect that a diſaffection ſo 

general muſt have been occaſioned by real griev- 

ances, which called for redreſs. The biſhop of Bada- 

10s, with his ufual animoſity againſt Columbus, en- 

couraged theſe ſuſpicions, and confirmed them. 


Fatal effets As ſoon as the queen began to give way to the 
ot torrent of calumny, a reſolution fatal to Columbus 

was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a knight of Ca- 

latrava, was appointed to repair to Hiſpaniola, with 

full powers to inquire into the conduct of Colum- 

bus, and, if he found the charge of mal-admini- 

ſtration proved, to ſuperſede him, and aſſume the 

government of the iſland. It was impoſſible to 

eſcape condemnation, when this prepoſterous com- 

miſſion made it the intereſt of the judge to find 

the perſon whom he was ſent to try, guilty. 
Though Columbus had now compoſed all the diſ- 

ſentions in the ifland ; though he had brought both 

Spaniards and Indians to ſubmit peaceably to his 

government; though he had made ſuch effectual 

proviſion for working the mines, and cultivatin 

the country, as would have ſecured a conſiderable 

revenue to the king, as well as large profits to in- 
dividuals, Bovadilla, without deigning to attend 
| to 
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to the nature or merit of thoſe ſervices, diſcovered, B 00K 
from the moment that he landed in Hiſpaniola, a 
determined purpoſe of treating him as a criminal, 

He took ſſion of the admiral's houſe in St. Do- 
mingo, from which he happened at that time to be 
abſent, and ſeized his effects, as if he had been al- 
ready convicted ; he rendered himſelf maſter of the 
fort and of the king's ſtores by violence ; he requir- 
ed all perſons to acknowledge him as ſupreme go- 
vernor ; he ſet at liberty the priſoners confined by 
the admiral, and ſummoned him to appear before 
his tribunal, in order to anſwer for his conduct; 

tranſmitting to him, together with the ſummons, a 
copy of the royal mandate, by which Columbus 
was en dane! to yield implicit obedience to his com- 

ma 


een MBUs, though deeply affected with the Columbus 
ingratitude and injuſtice of Ferdinand and Ifabella, — 
did not heſitate a moment about his own conduct. Spaia. 
He ſubmitted to the will of his ſovereigns with a 
reſpectful ſilence, and repaired directly to the court 
of that violent and partial judge whom they had 
authoriſed to try him, Bovadilla, without . — 
ting him into his preſence, ordered him inftantly to 
be arreſted, to be loaded with chains, and hurried on Oftober, 
board a ſhip. Even under this humiliating reverſe 
of fortune, the firmneſs of mind which diſtinguiſh- 
es the character of Columbus, did not forſake him. 
Conſcious of his own integrity, and ſolacing him- 
ſelf with reflecting upon the great things which he 
had atchieved, he endured this inſult offered to his 
character, not only with compoſure, but with dig- 
nity. Nor had he the conſolation of ſympathy to 
mitigate his ſufferings. Bovadilla had already ren- 
dered himſelf ſo extremely popular, by granting 
various immunities to the colony, by liberal dona- 


tions of Indians to all who applied for them, and 
by 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
by relaxing the reins of diſcipline and government, 
that the Spaniards, who were moſtly adventurers, - 
whom their indigence or crimes had impelled to 
abandon their native country, expreſſed the moſt 
indecent ſatisfaction with the diſgrace and impri- 
ſonment of Columbus. They flattered themſelves, 
that now they ſhould enjoy an uncontrouled liberty, 
more ſuitable to their diſpoſition and former habits 
of life. Among perſons thus prepared to cenſure 
the proceedings, and to aſperſe the character of Co- 
lumbus, Bovadilla collected materials for a charge 
againſt him. All accuſations, the moſt improba- 
ble as well as inconſiſtent, were received. No in- 
former, however infamous, was rejected. The 
reſult of this inqueſt, no leſs indecent than partial, 
he tranſmitted to Spain. At the {ame time, he or- 


. . dered Columbus, with his two brothers, to be car- 


ried thither in fetters; and, adding cruelty to in- 
ſult, he confined them in different ſhips, and ex- 


_ cluded them from the comfort of that friendly in- 


tercourſe which might have ſoothed their common 
diſtreſs. But while the Spaniards in Hiſpaniola 
viewed the arbitrary and inſolent proceedings of 
Bovadilla with a general approbation, which reflects 
diſnonour upon their name and country, one man 
{till retained the memory of the great actions 
which Columbus had performed, and was touched 
with the ſentiments 5 of veneration and pity due to 
his rank, his age, and his merit. Alonſo de Val- 
lejo, the captain of the veſſel on board which the 
admiral was confined, as ſoon as he was clear of 
the iſland, approached his priſoner with great re- 
ſpect, and offered to releaſe him from the fetters 
with which he was unjuſtly loaded. No,” repli- 
ed Columbus, with a generous indignation, © I 
wear theſe irons in conſequence of an order from 
my ſovereigns. They ſhall find me as obedient to 
this as to their other injunctions. By their com- 
* mand 
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mand I have been confined, and their" command 
alone ſhall ſet me at liberty.“ 


FoR TUNATELY, the voyage to Spain was ex- 
tremely ſhort. As ſoon as Ferdinand and Iſabella 
were informed that Columbus was brought home a 
priſoner, and in chains, they perceived at once 
what univerſal aſtoniſhment this event muſt occaſt- 
on, and what an impreſſion to their diſad vantage it 
muſt make. All Europe, they foreſaw, would be 
filled with indignation at this ungenerous requital of a 
man who had performed actions worthy of the high- 
eſt recompence, and would exclaim againſt the injuſ- 
tice of the nation, to which he had been ſuch an 
eminent benefaCtor, as well as againſt the ingrati- 
tude of the princes whoſe reign he had rendered 
illuſtrious. Aſhamed of their own conduct, and 
eager not only to make ſome reparation for this in- 
jury, but to efface the ſtain which it might fix upon 
their character, they inſtantly iſſued orders to ſet 
Columbus at liberty, invited him to court, and 
remitted money to enable him to appear there in a 
manner ſuitable to his rank. When he entered the 
royal preſence, Columbus threw himſelf at the 
feet of his ſovereigns. He remained for ſome time 
filent ; the various paſſions which agitated his mind 
ſuppreſſing his power of utterance. At length he 
recovered himſelf, and vindicated his conduct in a 
long diſcourſe, producing the moſt ſatisfying proots 
of his own integrity as well as good intention, and 
evidence, no leſs clear, of the malevolence of his 
enemies, who, not ſatisfied with having ruined his 
fortune, laboured to deprive him of what alone 
was now left, his honour and his fame. Ferdinand 
received him with decent civility, and Iſabella with 


i Life of Columbus, c. 86. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 8—11. 
Gomara Hitt. c. 23. Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. 
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They both expreſſed their 

ſorrow for what had happened, diſavowed their 
S—Y— knowledge of it, and joined in promiſing him pro- 

tection and future favour. But though they in- 

ſtantly degraded Bovadilla, in order to remove 

from themſelves any ſuſpicion of having authoriſed 

his violent proceedings, they did not reſtore to Co- 

lumbus his juriſdiction and privileges as viceroy of 

- thoſe countries which he had diſcovered. Though 
willing to appear the avengers of Columbus's 


wrongs, that illiberal jealouſy which prompted 


them to inveſt Bovadilla with ſuch authority as put 
it in his power to treat the admiral with indignity, 


ſtill ſubfiſted. They were afraid to truſt a man to 


whom they were fo highly indebted, and retaining 


him at court under various pretexts, they appointed 
Nicholas de Ovando, a knight of the military order 


of Alcantara, governor of Hiſpaniola *. 


CoLumBus was deeply affected with this new 
injury, which came from hands that ſeemed to be 
employed in making reparation for his paſt ſuffer- 
ings. The ſenſibility with which great minds feel 


every thing that implies any ſuſpicion of their inte- 


grity, or that wears the aſpect of an affront, is ex- 
quiſite. Columbus had experienced both from the 
Spaniards ; and their ungenerous conduct exaſpe- 
rated him to ſuch a that he could no longer 
conceal the ſentiments which it excited. Wherever 
he went, he carried about with him, as a memo- 
rial of their ingratitude, thoſe fetters with which he 
had been loaded. They were conſtantly hung up 
in his chamber, and he gave orders that when b 
died they ſhould be buried in his grave. 


Kk Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 10—12. Liſe of Columbus, c. 87. 
L Life of Columbus, c. 86. p. 577. 
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- MEANWHILE, the ſpirit of diſcovery, notwith- B O O k 
ſtanding the ſevere check which it received by the II. 
ungenerous treatment of the man, who firſt excited 7e, 
it in Spain, continued active and vigorous. Rode- Progreſs of 
rigo di Baſtidas, a perſon of diſtinction, fitted out . 
two ſhips in co-partnery with John de la Coſa, who January. 
having ſerved under the admiral in two of his voy- 

ages, was deemed the moſt ſkilful pilot in Spain. 
They ſteered directly towards the continent, arriv- *" 
ed on the coaſt of Paria, and proceeding to the + 
weſt, diſcovered all the coaſt of. the province now 

known by the name of Terra Firma, from Cape 

de Vela to the gulf of Darien. Not long after 

Ojeda, with his former aſſociate Amerigo Veſpucci, 

ſet out upon a ſecond voyage, and being unacquaint- 

ed with the. deſtination of Baſtidas, held the ſame 

courſe, and touched at the ſame places. The voy- 

age of Baſtidas was proſperous and lucrative, that 

of Ojeda unfortunate. But both tended to increaſe 

the ardour of diſcovery ; for in proportion as the 
Spaniards acquired a more extenſive knowledge of 

the American continent, their idea of its opulence 

and fertility increaſed u. 

BeroRt theſe adventurers returned from their ovando ap- 
voyages, a fleet was equipped, at the public ex- Peine 
' pence, for carrying over Ovando, the new gover- Hiſpaniola. 
nor, to Hiſpaniola. His preſence there was ex- 
tremely requiſite, in order to ſtop the inconſiderate 
career of Bovadilla, whoſe imprudent adminiſtrati- 
on threatened the ſettlement with ruin. Conſcious 
of the violence and iniquity of his proceedings 
againſt Columbus, he continued to make it his ſole 
object to gain the favour and ſupport of his coun- 
trymen, by accommodating himſelf to their paſſions 


m Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 11. 
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and prejudices. With this view, he eſtabliſhed re- 
gulations, in- every point the reverſe of thoſe which 


Columbus deemed eſſential to the proſperity of the 
colony. Inſtead of the ſevere diſcipline, neceſſary 


in order to habituate the diſſolute and corrupted 


members of which the ſociety was compoſed, to the 
reſtraints of law and ſubordination, he ſuffered them 
to enjoy ſuch uncontrouled licence, as encouraged 
the wildeſt exceſſes. Inſtead of protecting the In- 
dians, he gave a legal ſanction to the oppreſſion of 
that unhappy people. He took the exact number 
of ſuch as ſurvived their paſt calamities, divided 


them into diſtinct claſſes, diſtributed them in pro- 


perty among his adherents, and reduced the whole 


iſland to a ſtate of complete ſervitude. As the ava- 


rice of the Spaniards was too rapacious and impati- 


ent to try any method of acquiring wealth but that 
of ſearching for gold, this ſervitude became as grie- 
vous as it was unjuſt. The Indians were driven in 
crowds to the mountains, and compelled to work 
in the mines. by maſters who impoſed their taſks 
without mercy or diſcretion. Labour, fo diſpro- 
portioned to their ſtrength and former habits of 
life, waſted that feeble race of men, with ſuch - 


rapid conſumption, as muſt have ſoon terminated 


©. 
. 


New regu- . 


lations eſta- 
bliſhed. 


in the utter extinction of the ancient inhabitants of 


the iſland 3. | 


Tae neceſſity of applying a ſpeedy remedy to 
thoſe diſorders, haſtened Ovando's departure. He 
had the command of the moſt reſpectable armament 
hitherto fitted out for the New World. It conſiſt- 
ed of thirty-two ſhips, on board of which two 


. thouſand five hundred perſons embarked, with an 


intention of ſettling in the country. Upon the ar- 
rival of the new governor with this powerful rein- 


2 * dec. 1. lih. iv. c. 11, &. Oviedo Hiſt. lib. I 
c. 6. p. 97. Benzon. Hiſt, lib. i. c. 12. p. 51. 


forcement 


- tranquillity and welfare of the colony which Colum- tuation of 
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forcement to the colony, Bovadilla reſigned his Bo o x 
charge, and was commanded to return inſtantly to u. 
Spain, in order to anſwer for his conduct. Roldan, on. 
and the other ringleaders of the mutineers who 
had been moſt active in oppoſing Columbus, were 
required to leave the iſland at the fame time. A 
proclamation was iſſued, declaring the natives to be 
free ſubjects of Spain, of whom no ſervice was to be 
exacted contrary to their own inclination, and with- 
out paying them an adequate price for their labour. 
With reſpect to the Spaniards themſelves, various 
regulations were made, tending to ſuppreſs the li- 
centious ſpirit which had been fo fatal to the colony, 
and to eſtabliſh that reverence for law and order on 
which ſociety is founded, and to which it is indebt- 
ed for its increaſe, and ſtability. In order to limit 
the exorbitant gain which private. perſons were ſup- 
poſed to make by working the mines, an ordinance 
was publiſhed, direCting all the gold to be brought 
to a public ſmelting-houſe, and declaring one half 
of it to be the property of the crown o. 

WHitsz theſe ſteps were taking for ſecuring the The diſs 


greeable its 


bus had planted, he himſelf was engaged in the un- Columbus, 
pleaſant employment of ſoliciting the favour of an 
ungrateful court, and, notwithſtanding all his me- 
rit and fervices, he ſolicited in vain. He demand- 
ed, in terms of the original capitulation in one 
thouſand four hundred and ninety-two, to be rein- 
ſtated in his office of viceroy over the countries 
which he had diſcovered. By a ſtrange fatality, 
the circumſtance which he urged in ſupport of his 
claim, determined a jealous monarch to reject it. 


0 Solorzano Politica Indiana, lib. i. c. 12. Herrera, dec. 1. 
lib. iv. c. 12. | 
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Book The greatneſs of his diſcoveries, and the proſpect 
Il. af their increaſing value, made Ferdinand conſider 
150z the conceſhons in the capitulation as extravagant 
and impolitic. He was afraid of entruſting a ſub- 
ject with the exerciſe of a juriſdiction that now ap- 
peared to be fo extremely extenſive, and might 
grow to be no leſs formidable. He inſpired Iſabella 
with the ſame ſuſpicions ; and under various pre- 
texts, equally frivolous and unjuſt, they eluded all 
Columbus's requiſitions to perform that which a ſo- 
lemn treaty bound them to accompliſh. After at- 
tending the court of Spain for near two years, as 
an humble ſuitor, he found it impoſſible to remove 
Ferdinand's prejudices and apprehenſions; and per- 
ceived, at length, that he laboured in vain, when 
he urged a claim of juſtice or merit with an inte- 
reſted and unfeeling prince. 
He forms Bu even this ungenerous return did not diſcou- 
of diſcovery, rage him from purſuing the great object which firſt 
| called forth his inventive genius, and excited him 
| to attempt diſcovery. To open a new paſlage to 
the Eaſt Indies was his original and favourite ſcheme. 
| This ftill engroſſed his thoughts; and either from 


| his own obſervations in his voyage to Paria, or 
| from ſome obſcure hint of the natives, or from the 
| accounts given by Baſtidas and de la Coſa, of their 
| expedition, he conceived an opinion that, beyond 
the continent of America, there was a ſea which 
.extended to the Eaſt Indies, and hoped to find 
ſome ſtrait or narrow neck of land, by which a 
communication might be opened with it and the 
part of the ocean already known. By a very for- 
tunate conjecture, he ſuppoſed this ſtrait or iſthmus 
to be ſituated near the gulf of Darien. Full of 
this idea, though he was now of an advanced age, 
worn out with fatigue, and broken with infirmities, 
he offered, with the alacrity of a youthful adven- 
turer, 
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turer, to undertake a voyage which would aſcer- 
tain this important point, and perfect the grand 
ſcheme which from the beginning he propoſed to 
accompliſh. Several circumſtances concurred in 
diſpoſing Ferdinand and Iſabella to lend a favoura- 
ble ear to this propoſal. They were glad to have 
the pretext of any honourable employment for re- 
moving from court a man with whote demands 

deemed it impolitic to comply, and whoſe ſervices it 
was indecent to neglect. Though unwilling to re- 


ward Columbus, they were not inſenſible of his merit, 


and from their experience of his ſkill and conduct, 
had reaſon to give credit to his conjectures, and to 
confide in his ſucceſs. To theſe conſiderations, a 
third muſt be added of ſtill more powerful influence. 
About this time the Portugueſe fleet, under Cabral, 


arrived from the Indies; and, by the richneſs of 


its cargo, gave the people of Europe a more per- 
fect idea, than they had hitherto been able to form, 


of the opulence and fertility of the eaſt. The Por- 


ſe had been more fortunate in their diſcoveries 
than the Spaniards. They had r a communi- 
cation with countries where induſtry, arts, and ele- 
gance flouriſned; and where commerce had been 
longer eſtabliſhed, and carried to greater extent 
than in any region of the earth. Their firſt voy- 
ages thither yielded immediate, as well as vaſt re- 
turns of profit, in commodities extremely precious 
and in great requeſt. Liſbon became immediately 
the ſeat of commerce and of wealth ; while Spain 
had only the expectation of remote benefit, and of 
future gain, from the weſtern world. Nothing, 
then, could be more acceptable to the Spaniards 
than Columbus's offer to conduct them to the eaſt, 
by a route which he expected to be ſhorter, as well 
as leſs dangerous, than that which the Portugueſe 

had taken. Even Ferdinand was rouſed by ſuch a 
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Bur, intereſting as the object of this voyage 
was to the nation, Columbus could procure only 


four ſmall barks, the largeſt of which did not ex- 
ceed ſeventy tons in burden, for performing it. 
Accuſtomed to brave danger, and to engage in ar- 


duous undertakings with inadequate force, he did 
not heſitate to accept the command of this pitiful 


ſquadron. His brother Bartholomew, and bis ſe- 


cond ſon Ferdinand, the hiſtorian of his actions, 
accompanied him. Hie failed from Cadiz on the 


ninth of May, and touched, as uſual, at the Canary 


Iſlands; from thence he purpoſed to have ſtood di- 


rectly for the continent, but his largeſt veſſel was 


June 29. 


fo clumſy and unfit for ſervice, as conſtrained him 


to bear away for Hiſpaniola, in hopes of exchang- 


ing her for ſome ſhip of the fleet that had carried 
over Ovando. When he arrived off St. Domingo, 


he found eighteen of theſe ſhips ready loaded, and 
on the point of departing for Spain. Columbus 
immediately acquainted the governor with the deſti- 


nation of his voyage, and the accident which had 


obliged him to alter his route. He requeſted per- 
miſſion to enter the harbour, not only that he might 


negociate the exchange of his ſhip, but that he 


might take ſhelter 7s 4 a violent hurricane, of 


| which he diſcerned the approach from various prog- 
noſtics, which his experience and fagacity had 


taught him to obſerve. On that account, he ad- 


viſed him likewiſe to put off for ſome days the de- 
parture of the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando 
refuſed his requeſt, and deſpiſed his counſel. Un- 
der circumſtances in which humanity would have 
afforded _ to a ſtranger, Columbus was de- 


nied 
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nied admittance into a country of which he had diſ- 


covered the exiſtence, and acquired the poſſeſſion. 
His falutary warning, which might have been at- 
tended to without any inconveniency, was regarded 
as the dream of a viſionary prophet, who arrogant- 


ly pretended to predict an event beyond the reach 
of human foreſight. The fleet ſet fail for Spain. - 
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Next night the hurricane came on with dreadful 


impetuoſity. Columbus, aware of the danger, 
took precautions againſt it, and ſaved his little ſqua- 
dron. The fleet deſtined for Spain met with the 
fate which the raſhneſs and obſtinacy of its com- 
manders merited. Of eighteen ſhips two or three 
only eſcaped. In this general wreck periſhed Bo- 


vadilla, Roldan, and the greater part of thoſe who 


had been the moſt active in perſecuting Columbus, 
and oppreſſing the Indians. Together with them- 
ſelves, all the wealth which they had acquired b 

their injuſtice and cruelty was ſwallowed up.. It 
exceeded in value two hundred thouſand peſo's ; an 
immenſe ſum at that period, and ſufficient not only 
to have ſcreened them from any ſevere ſcrutiny into 
their conduct, but to have ſecured them a gracious 
reception in the Spaniſh court. Among the ſhips 
that eſcaped, one had on board all the effects of Co- 
lumbus which had been recovered from the wreck 


of his fortune. Hiſtorians, ſtruck with the exact 


diſerimination of characters, as well as the juſt diſ- 
tribution of rewards and puniſhments, conſpicu- 
ous in thoſe events, univerſally attribute them to 
an immediate interpoſition of divine Providence, 
in order to avenge the wrongs of an injured man, 
and to puniſh the oppreſſors of an innocent people. 
Upon the ignorant and ſuperſtitious race of men, 
who were witneſſes of this occurrence, it made a 
different impreſſion. From an opinion, which vul- 
gar admiration is apt to entertain with reſpect to 
perſons who have diſtinguiſned themſelves by their 
ſagacity and inventions, they believed Columbus 

to 
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to be poſſeſſed of ſupernatural powers, and ima- 
gined that he had conjured up this dreadful ſtorm 


by magical art, and incantations, in order to be 
revenged of his enemies . 


Col un us ſoon left Hiſpaniola, where he had 
met with ſuch an inhoſpitable reception, and ſtood 
towards the continent. After a tedious and dange- 
rous voyage, he diſcovered Guanaia, an iſland not 
far diſtant from the coaſt of Honduras. There he 
had an interview with ſome inhabitants of the con- 
tinent, who arrived in a large canoe. They ap- 
peared to be a people more civilized, and who had 
— eater progreſs in the knowledg e of uſeful 

any whom he had hitherts diſcovered. 


= return to the inquiries which the Spaniards 


made, with their uſual eagerneſs, concerning the 
places where they got the gold which they wore by 
way of ornament, they directed them to countries 
ſituated to the weſt, in which, according to their 
deſcription, gold was found in ſuch profuſion, that 
it was applied to the moſt common uſes. Inſtead 
of ſteering in queſt of a country ſo inviting, which 
would have conducted them along the f of Yu- 
catan to the rich empire of Mexico, Columbus was 


ſo bent upon his favourite ſcheme of finding out 
| that ſtrait which communicated with the Indian 


ocean, that he bore away to the eaſt towards the 
gulf of Darien. In this navigation he diſcovered 
all the coaſt of the continent, from Cape Gracias 
a Dios, to a harbour which, on account of its 
beauty and ſecurity, he called Porto Bello. He 
ſearched, in vain, for the imaginary ſtrait, 
through which he expected to make his way 
into an unknown ſea; and though he went on 


p Oviedo, lib. iti. c. 7- 9. Herrera, dec. 1, lib. v. c. * 
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ſhore ſeveral times, and advanced into the country, 
he did not penetrate ſo far as to croſs the narrow 


iſthmus which ſeparates the gulf of Mexico from 


the great ſouthern ocean. He was ſo much de- 


lighted, however, with the fertility of the country, 


and conceived ſuch an idea of its wealth, from the 


ſpecimens of gold produced by the natives, that 


he reſolved to leave a ſmall colony upon the river 
Belem, in the province of Veragua, under the 
command of his — and to return himſelf to 
Spain, in order to procure what was requiſite for 
rendering the eſtabliſhment permanent. But the 
ungovernable ſpirit of the people under his com- 
mand, deprived Columbus of the glory of planting 
the firſt colony on the continent of America, 
Their inſolence and rapaciouſneſs provoked the na- 
tives to take arms, and as they were a more hardy 
and warlike race of men than the inhabitants of 


the iſlands, they cut off part of the Spaniards, and 


obliged the reſt to abandon a ſtation which they 
were unable to maintain 24. 


Tais repulſe, the firſt that the Spaniards met 8kipwreck- | 


ed on the 


with from any of the American nations, was not 


the only misfortune that befell Columbus; it was maica. 


followed by a ſucceſſion of all the diſaſters to which 
navigation is expoſed, Furious hurricanes, with 
violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning, threatened 
his leaky veſſels with deſtruction ; while his diſcon- 
tented crew, exhauſted with fatigue, and deſtitute 
of proviſions, was unwilling or unable to execute 
his commands. One of his ſhips periſhed ; he was 
_ obliged to abandon another, as unfit for ſervice , 
and with the two which remained, he quitted that 
part of the continent which in his anguiſh he nam- 
ed the Coaſt of Vexation *, and bore away for Hiſ- 
paniola. New diſtreſſes awaited him in this voy- 


q Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c. 5, Kc. Life of Columbus, c. 
89, Kc. Oviedo, lib. iii, c. 9. La coſta de los contraſtes. 
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from the coaſt of Cuba, his ſhips fell foul of one 
another, and were ſo much ſhattered by the ſhock, 
that with the utmoſt difficulty they reached Ja- 
maica, where he was obliged to run them aground, 
to prevent them from ſinking, The meaſure of his 
calamities ſeemed now to be full. He was caſt 


- aſhore upon an iſland at a conſiderable diſtance 


from the only ſettlement of the Spaniards in Ameri- 
ca. His ſhips were ruined beyond the poſſibility of 
being repaired. To convey an account of his ſitu- 
ation to Hiſpaniola, appeared impracticable; and 


without this it was vain to expect relief. His ge- 
nius, fertile in reſources, and moſt vigorous in thoſe 


perilous extremities when feeble minds abandon 


themſelves to deſpair, diſcovered the only expedient 


which afforded any proſpect of deliverance. He 


had recourſe to the hoſpitable kindneſs of the na- 
tives, who conſidering the Spaniards as beings of a 


ſuperior nature, were eager, on every occaſion, to 
miniſter to their wants. From them he obtained 
two of their canoes, each formed out of the trunk 
of a ſingle tree, hollowed with fire, and ſo miſ- 
ſhapen and aukward as hardly to merit .the name 
of boats. In theſe, which were fit only for creep- 


ing along the coaſt, or croſſing from one bay to 
another, Mendez, a Spaniard, and Fieſchi, a 
| Genoeſe, two gentlemen particularly attached to 


Columbus, gallatitly offered to ſet out for Hiſpani- 
ola, upon a voyage of above thirty leagues*. This 


they accompliſhed in ten days, after ſurmounting 


incredible dangers, and enduring ſuch fatigue, that 


' ſeveral of the Indians who accompanied them ſunk 


under it, and died. The attention paid to them by 


the governor of Hiſpaniola was neither ſuch as their 
courage merited, nor the diſtreſs of the perſons 
from whom they came, required. Ovando, from a 


mean 
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mean jealouſy of Columbus, was afraid of allowing 
him to ſet his foot in the iſland under his govern- 


ment. This ungenerous paſſion hardened his heart 
againſt every tender ſentiment, which reflection 


upon the ſervices and misfortunes of that great man, 


or compaſſion for his own fellow-citizens, involved 
in the ſame calamities, muſt have excited. Men- 


dez and Fieſchi ſpent eight months in ſoliciting re- 


lief for their commander and aſſociates, without 
any proſpect of obtaining it. | 


DvuRiNG this period, various paſſions agitated 
the mind of Columbus, and his companions in ad- 
_ verſity. At firſt the expectation of ſpeedy delive- 
rance, from the ſucceſs of Mendez and Fieſchi's 
voyage, cheered the ſpirits of the moſt deſpond- 

ing. After ſome time the more timorous began 
to ſuſpect that they they had miſcarried in their 
daring attempt, At length, all concluded that 
they Tad periſhed. The ray of hope which had 
broke in upon them, made their condition ap- 
pear now more diſmal. Deſpair, heightened b 

_ diſappointment, ſettled in every. breaſt. Their 
laſt reſource had failed, and nothing remained but 
to end their miſerable days among naked ſavages, 
far from their country and their friends. The ſea- 
men, in a tranſport of rage, roſe in open mutiny, 
threatened the life of Columbus, whom they re- 
proached as the author of all their calamities, ſeized 
ten canoes, which he had purchaſed from the In- 
dians, and deſpiſing his remonſtrances and entrea- 
ties, made off with them to a diſtant part of the 
iſland. At the ſame time, the natives murmured 
at the long reſidence of the Spaniards in their coun- 
try, As their induſtry was not greater than that of 
their neighbours in Hiſpaniola, like them, they 
found the burden of ſupporting ſo many ſtrangers 
to be altogether intolerable. They began to bring 
in proviſions with reluctance, they furniſhed _ 

| wit 
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with a ſparing hand, and threatened to withdraw 
thoſe ſupplies altogether. Such a reſolution muſt 
quickly have been fatal to the Spaniards. Their 
fafety depended upon the good-will of the Indians ; 
and unleſs they could revive the admiration and re- 
verence with which that ſimple people had at firſt 
beheld them, deſtruction was unavoidable. Though 
the licentious proceedings of the mutineers had, in 


a great meaſure, effaced thoſe impreſſions which 


had been fo favourable to the Spaniards, the inge- 
nuity of Columbus ſuggeſted a happy artifice, 


that not only reſtored but heightened the high opi- 


nion which the Indians had originally entertained 
of them. By his ſkill in aſtronomy, he knew that 
there was ſhortly to be a total eclipſe of the moon. 


He aſſembled all the principal perſons of the diſtrict 


threw them at his feet, conjuring him to intercede 


around him on the day before it happened, and, 
after reproaching them for their fickleneſs in with- 
drawing their affection and aſſiſtance from men 
whom they had lately revered, he told them, that 
the Spaniards were ſervants of the Great Spirit who 
dwells in heaven, who made and governs the world; 
that he, offended at their refuſing to ſupport men 
who were the objects of his peculiar favour, was 
preparing to puniſh this crime with exemplary ſe- 
verity, and that very night the moon ſhould with- 
hold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, as a 
ſign of the divine wrath, and an emblem of the 
vengeance ready to fall upon them. To this mar- 
vellous prediction ſome of them liſtened with the 
careleſs indifference peculiar to the people of Ame- 
rica ; others, with the credulous aſtoniſhment na- 
tural to barbarians. But when the moon began 
gradually to be darkened, and at length appeared 
of a red colour, all were ſtruck with terror. They 
run with conſternation to their houſes, and return- 
ing inftantly to Columbus loaded with proviſions, 


with 
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with the Great Spirit to avert the deſtruction with 
which they were threatened. Columbus, ſeeming 
to be moved by their entreaties, promiſed to com- 
ply with their defire. The eclipſe went off, the 
moon recovered its ſplendour, and from that day 
the Spaniards were not only furniſhed profuſely 
with proviſions, but the natives, with ſuperſtitious 
attention, avoided every thing that could give them 
offence *. | 


DuRI1NG thoſe tranſactions, the mutineers had 
made repeated attempts to paſs over to Hiſpaniola 
in the canoes which they had ſeized. But, from 
their own miſconduct, or the violence of the winds 
and currents, their efforts were all unſucceſsful. En- 
raged at this diſappointment, they marched to- 
wards that part of the iſland where Columbus re- 
mained, threatening him with new danger and in- 
ſults. While they were advancing, an event hap- 
pened, more cruel and afflicting that any calamity 
which he dreaded from them. The governor of 
Hiſpaniola, whoſe mind was ſtill filled with ſome 
dark ſuſpicions of Columbus, ſent a ſmall bark to 
Jamaica, not to deliver his diſtreſſed countrymen, 
burt to ſpy out their condition. Left the ſympathy 
of thoſe whom he employed ſhould afford them re- 
lief, contrary to his intention, he gave the com- 
mand of this veſſel to Eſcobar, an inveterate enemy 
of Columbus, who adhering to his inſtructions with 
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malignant accuracy, caſt anchor at ſome diſtance 


from the iſland, approached the ſhore in a ſmall 
boat, obſerved the wretched plight of the Spa- 
niards, delivered a letter of empty compliment to 
the admiral, received his anſwer, and departed. 
When the Spaniards firſt deſcried the veſſel ſtand- 
ing towards the iſland, every heart exulted, as if the 


t Life of Columbus, c. 103. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 
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length arrived; but when it diſappeared ſo ſudden- 
ly, they ſunk into the deepeſt dejection, and all 
their hopes died away. Columbus alone, though 
he felt moſt ſenſibly this wanton inſult which Ovan- 
do added to his paſt neglect, retained ſuch compo- 
fure of mind, as to be able to cheer his followers. 
He aſſured them, that Mendez and Fieſchi had 
reached Hiſpaniola in ſafety ; that they would ſpee- 
dily procure ſhips to carry them off ; and as Eſco- 
bar's veſſel could not take them all on board, that 
he had refuſed to go with her, becauſe he was de- 
termined never to abandon the faithful companions 
of his diſtreſs. Soothed with the expeCtation of 
ſpeedy deliverance, and delighted with his apparent 
generoſity in attending more to their preſervation 
than to his own ſafety, their ſpirits revived, and he 


regained their confidence. 


Wirhovr this confidence, he could not have 


refiſted the mutineers, who were now at hand. All 
his endeavours to reclaim thoſe deſperate men had 


no effect but to increaſe their frenzy. Their de- 


mands became every day more extravagant, and 


their intentions more violent and bloody. The com- 


mon ſafety rendered it neceſſary to oppoſe them 
with open force. Columbus, who had been long 


afflicted with the gout, could not take the field. 
His brother, the Adelantado, marched againſt 
them. They quickly met. The mutineers re- 


- jected with ſcorn terms of accommodation, which 
he once more offered them, and ruſhed on boldly to 


the attack. They fell not upon an enemy unpre- 


. pared to receive them. In the firſt ſhock, ſeveral 


of their moſt daring leaders were ſlain. The Ade- 


| lantado, whoſe ſtrength was equal to his courage, 


% Life of Columbus, c. 104, Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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cloſed with their captain, wounded, diſarmed, and 


took him priſoner . At fight of this, the reſt fled 
with a daſtardly fear, ſuitable to their former inſo- 
lence. Soon after, they ſubmitted in a body to 
Columbus, and bound themſelves by the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths to obey all his commands. Hardly 
was tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed, when the ſhips ap- 
peared, whoſe arrival Columbus had promiſed with 


great addreſs, though he could foreſee it with little 


certainty. With tranſports of joy, the Spaniards 
quitted an iſland in which the unfeeling jealouſy of 
Ovando had ſuffered them to languiſ above a year, 
expoſed to miſery in all its various forms. 


Wu they arrived at St. Domingo, the go- 
vernor, with the mean artifice of a vulgar mind, 
that labours to atone for inſolence by ſervility, 
fawned on the man whom he envied, and had at- 
tempted to ruin. He received Columbus with the 
moſt ſtudied reſpect, lodged him in his own houſe, 
and diſtinguiſhed him with every mark of honour. 
But, amidſt thoſe over- acted demonſtrations of re- 
gard, he could not conceal the hatred and malignity 
latent in his heart. He ſet at liberty the captain of 
the mutineers, whom Columbus had brought over, 
in chains, to be tried for his crimes, and threatened 
ſuch as had adhered to the admiral with proceeding 


to a judicial inquiry into their conduct. Columbus 


ſubmitted in ſilence to what he could not redreſs ; 
but diſcovered an extreme impatience to quit a coun- 
try under the juriſdiction of a man who had treated 
him, on every occaſion, with inhumanity and injuſ- 
tice. His preparations were ſoon finiſhed, and he 
ſet fail for Spain with two ſhips. Diſaſters ſimilar 


to thoſe which had accompanied him through life 


x Life of Columbus, c. 107. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi, c: 11. 
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BOOK continued to purſue him to the end of his career. 

ons of his veſſels being diſabled, was ſoon forced 

1504 back to St. Domingo; the other ſhattered by vi- 

olent ſtorms, failed. ſeven hundred leagues with 

December. * and reached with difficulty the port of 
St. Lucar J. 


* THrrre he received the account of an event the 

Nov. 9. moſt fatal that could have befallen him, and which 

completed his misfortunes. This was the death of 

his patroneſs queen Iſabella, in whoſe juſtice, huma- 

nity, and favour, he confided as his laſt reſource. 
None now remained to redreſs his wrongs, or to 

reward him for his ſervices and ſufferings, but Fer- 

dinand, who had ſo long oppoſed and ſo often in- 

jured him. To ſolicit a prince thus prejudiced 

againſt him, was an occupation no leſs irkſome 

than hopeleſs. In this, however, was Columbus 

doomed to employ the cloſe of his days. As ſoon 

as his health was in ſome degree re-eſtabliſhed, he 

repaired to court ; and though he was received 

there with civility barely decent, he plied Ferdinand 

with petition after petition, demanding the pon 

ment of his oppreſſors, and the reſtitution of all the 

privileges beſtowed upon him by the capitulation of 

one thouſand four hundred and ninety-two. Fer- 

dinand amuſed him with fair words and unmean- 

ing promiſes. Inſtead of granting his claims, he 

propoſed expedients in order to elude them, and 

ſpun out the affair with ſuch apparent art, as plainly 

diſcovered his intention that it ſhould never be ter- 

. minated, Thedeclining health of Columbus flat- 

tered Ferdinand with the hopes of being ſoon de- 
livered from an importunate ſuitor, and encouraged | 

him to perſevere in this illiberal plan. Nor was he 


7 Life of Columbus. c. 108. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. 
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deceived in his expectations. Diſguſted with the B o o x 
ingratitude of a monarch whom he had ſerved with u., 
ſuch fidelity and ſucceſs, exhauſted with the fa- 1504. 
tigues and hardſhips which he had endured, and | 
broken with the infirmities which theſe brought 

upon him, Columbus ended his life at Valladolid Death of 
on the twentieth of May one thouſand five hundred 
and fix, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He died 
with a compoſure of mind ſuitable to the magnani- 
mity which diſtinguiſhed his character, and with 
ſentiments of piety becoming that ſupreme reſpect 
for religion, which he manifeſted in every occur- 
rence of his life *. 


2 Life of Columbus, c. 108; Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 
13, 14, 15 | 
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HILE Colin was aikido in his BOOK 
laſt voyage, ſeveral events worthy of no- ., 
tice happened in Hiſpaniola. The colony there, 1504. 
the parent and nurſe of all the ſubſequent eſtabliſh- Ste oi as 
ments of Spain in the New World, gradually ac- Bures. 
quired the form of a and proſperous ſociety. - 
The humane ſolicitude of Iſabella to protect the In- 
dians from oppreſſion, and particularly the procla- 
mation, by which the Spaniards were prohibited to 
compel them to work, retarded, it 1s true, for ſome 
time, the progreſs of improvement. The natives, 
who conſidered exemption from toil as ſupreme feli- 
city, ſcorned every allurement and reward by which 
they were invited to labour. The Spaniards had 
not a ſufficient number of hands either to work the 
mines or to cultivate the ſoil. Several of the firſt 
coloniſts, who had been accuſtomed to the ſervice 
of the Indians, quitted the iſland, when deprived 
of thoſe inſtruments without which they knew not 
Vol. I. N bow 
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BOOK how to carry on any operation. Many of thoſe 
R * who came over with Ovando, were ſeized with the 
1504. diſtempers peculiar to the climate, and in a ſhort 
pace above a thouſand of them died. At the ſame 
time, the demand of one half of the product of the 
mines as the royal ſhare, was found to be an exac- 
tion ſo exorbitant, that no adventurers would en- 
gage to work them upon ſuch terms. In order to 
ſave the colony from ruin, Ovando ventured to re- 
1505 lax the rigour of the royal edicts. He made a new 
diſtribution of the Indians among the Spaniards, 
compelling them to labour, for a ſtated time, in 
digging the mines, or in cultivating the ground; 
but, in order to ſcreen himſelf from the imputation 
of having ſubjected them again to ſervitude, he en- 
joined their maſters to pay them a certain ſum, as 
the price of their work. He reduced the royal 
ſhare of the gold found in the mines from the half 
to the third part, and ſoon after lowered it to a fifth, 
at which it long remained. Notwithſtanding ;Ha- 
bdbella's tender concern for the good treatment of 
the Indians, and Ferdinand's eagerneſs. to improve 
the royal revenue, Ovando perſuaded the court to 
approve of both theſe regulations 5 
War with + Bor the Indians, after enjoy ing reſpite from o 
the Indians. Preſſion, though during a ſhort interval, now ben 
the yake of bendage to be ſo galling, that they 
made ſeveral attempts to vmdicate their own liber- 
ty. This the Spaniards conſidered as rebellion, and 
took arms in order to reduce them to ſubjection. 
When war is carried on between nations whoſe ſtate 
of improvement is in any degree ſimilar, the means 
of defence bear ſome proportion to thoſe employed 
in tke attack; and in this equal conteſt ſuch efforts 
muſt be made, ſuch talents are diſplayed, and ſuch 
n 2 HHerteta, dec. 1. Hb. v. c. 3. 
Dee A. 22 pas: 
Jt; 


paſſions 
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paſſions rouſed, as exhibit mankind 10 view in a 
ſituation no leſs ſtriking: than intereſting. It is one 
of the nobleſt functions of hiſtory, to obſerve and 
to delineate men at a juncture when their minds 
are moſt violently agitated, and all their powers 
and paſſions are called forth. Hence the operations 
of war, andthe between contending ſtates, 
have been deemed: by hiftofians,, ancient as well as 
modern, a capital and important article in the an- 
nals of human actions, but in a conteſt between 
naked ſavages, and one of the moſt warlike of the 
European nations, where ſcience; courage, and diſ- 


cipline on one ſide, were oppoſed by timidity, 1g- - 


norance, and diſorder on the other, a particular de- 
tail of events would be as unpleaſant as uninſtruc- 
tive. If the ſunplicity and innocence of the Indians 


had inſpired the Spaniards with humanity, had ſoft- 
ened the pride of ſuperiority into compaſſion, and 
had induced them to improve the inhabitants of the 


New World, inſtead of oppreſling, them, ſome 
ſudden acts of violence, N rigprous cha(- 
tiſements of impatient inſtructors, migh 


t have been 
related without horror. But, unfortunately; this 
conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority operated in a different 
manner. The Spaniards were advanced ſo far be- 
yond the natives of America in improvement of 
every kind, that they viewed them with contempt. 
They conceived the Americans to be beings of an 
inferior nature, who were not intitled to the ri 
and privileges of men. In peace, they ſubjected 
them to ſervitude. In war, they paid no regard to 
thoſe laws, which, by a tacit convention between 
_ contending nations, regulate hoſtility, and ſet ſome 
| bounds to its rage. They conſidered them not as 
men fighting in defence of their liberty, but - as 
flaves, who had revolted againſt their maſters. 
Their caziques,. when taken, -were condemned, 
like the leaders of banditti, to the moſt cruel and 
Ws ignominious 
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ignominious puniſhments; and all their ſubjects, 
without regarding the diſtinction of ranks eſtabliſh- 
ed among them, were reduced to the fame ſtate of 
abject ſlavery. With ſuch a ſpirit and ſentiments 
were hoſtilities carried on againſt the cazique of 
Higuey, a province of the eaſtern extremity of the 
iſland. This war was occaſioned by the perfidy of 
the Spaniards, in violating a treaty which they had 
made with the natives, and it was terminated by 


hanging up the cazique, who deſended his people 


with bravery ſo far ſuperior to that of his country- 
men, as intitled him to a better fate b. F 
Tax conduct of Ovando, in another part of the 
iſland, was ftill more treacherous and cruel. The 
province anciently named Xaragua, which extends 
om the fertile plain where Leogane is now ſitu- 


_ ated, to the weſtern extremity of the iſland, was 


ſubject to a female cazique, named Anacoana, 
highly reſpected by the natives. She, from that 
partial fondneſs with which the women of America 


were attached to the Europeans, (the cauſe of which 


hall be afterwards explained) had always courted 
the friendſhip of the Spaniards, and loaded them 
with good offices. But ſome of the adherents of 


Roldan having ſettled in her country, were fo 


much exaſperated at her endeavouring to reftrain 
their exceſſes, that they accuſed her of having 
formed a plan to throw off the yoke, and to exter- 
minate the Spaniards. Ovando, though he knew 
well how litle-credit was due to fuch profligate 
men, marched, without further inquiry, towards 
Xaragua, with three hundred foot and ſeventy 
horſemen. To prevent the Indians from taking 
alarm at this hoſtile appearance, he gave out that 


his ole intention was to viſit Anacoana, to whom 


d Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 9, 10. 
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his countrymen had been ſo much indebted, in the B 90 K 
moſt reſpectful manner, and to regulate with her 
the mode of levying the tribute payable to the king 13535. 
of Spain. Anacoana, in order to receive this illi. 
trious gueſt with due honour, aſſembled the prin- 
cipal men in her dominions, to the number of three _ 
hundred, and advancing at the head of theſe, a- 
companied by a vaſt croud of perſons of inferior 
rank, ſhe welcomed Ovando with ſongs and da- 
ces, according to the mode of the country, and 
conducted him to the place of her reſidence. There 
he was feaſted for ſome days, with all the kindneſs 
of ſumple hofpitality, and amuſed with the games 
and ſpectacles uſual among the Americans upon oc- 
cafions of mirth and feſtivity. But; amidſt the ſe- 
curity which this inſpired, Ovando was meditating 
the deſtruction of his unſuſpicious entertainer and 
her ſubjects; and the mean perfidy with which he 
executed his ſcheme, equalled his barbarity in form- 
ing it. Under colour of exhibiting to the Indians 
the parade of an European tournament, he ad- 
vanced with his troops, in battle array, towards 
the houſe in which Anacoana and the chiefs who at- 
tended her were aſſembled. The infantry took 
eſſion of all the avenues which led to the village. 
The horſemen encompaſſed the * houſe. Theſe 
movements were the object of admiration without 
any mixture of fear, until, upon a ſignal which had 
been concerted, the Spaniards ſuddenly drew their 
ſwords, and ruſhed upon the Indians, defenceleſs, and 
aſtoniſhed at an act of treachery which exceeded the 
conception of undeſigning men. In a moment 
Anacoana was ſecured. All her attendants, were 
ſeized and bound. Fire was ſet te the houſe; and, 
without examination or conviction, all theſe unhap- 
y perſons, the . moſt illuſtrious in their own coun- 
Jy 


5 were conſumed in the flames. Anacoana was 


o 
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BO 0K reſerved for a more ignominious fate. She was 
=, carried in chains to St. Domingo, and, after the 
| 55 formality of a trial before Spaniſh judges, ſhe was 
0 e root ey upon the evidence ef thoſe very men 
he had betrayed her, to de pablely hanged . 


_ OnznamnD. and humbled by this atrocious 
| ent of their princes and nobles, who were 
* de 3 8 the people in all 


ſubmitted, without far- 


. ns yk — mere increaſed. Ovan- 
15 without .any — eg diftributed. Indians a- 
wong his friends in the ifland. Ferdinand, to 
2 ee leſt by will one half of the re- 
| rom the Ele N in the New - 
W erred. grants of a ſimilar nature upon 
us S leaft, expenſive mode of re- 

_  warding, their der ViCes. 1 out the In- 
N of hom they were rendered proprietors, to 
their e n Nee 5 that 
vrete People, bemg co to ur in or- 
der to ſatisfy the. rapacity of both, the exactions of 
their oppreſſors no longer knew any hounds. But, 
barbarous as heir policy was, and fatal to the inha- 
;bitants of Hiſpaniola, it produced for ſome time, 
very oonſidetable effects "By calling forth the force 
of a whole nation, and exerting it in one direction, 
the working of the mines was oped on with amaz- 
ing rapidity.and ſuccels. During ſeveral years, the 


_gold brought into the royal {melting-houſes in Hiſ- 


"wh Oviedo, ib. ili. c. 12. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. vi. c. 4. O- 
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paniola amounted annually to four hundred and n 90 K 


ſixty thouſand peſos, above a hundred 
pounds ſterling; which, if we attend to the great 
change in the ee money ſince the beginni 
of the ſixteenth century to the preſent times, m 


appear an immenſe; ſum. Vaſt fortunes were cre- 


ated, of a ſudden, by ſome. Others diſſipated in 
oſtentatious — what they acquired with fa- 


cility. "Dazzled by both, new adventuters crouded 


to America, with the moſt: ,cager impatience, to 
ſhare in. thoſe treaſures which had enriched their 


countrymen; and, notwithftanding the mortality 
occaſioned by the unhealthineſs of the climate, * 
colony continued to increaſe ©, 


 Ovan»o governed the Spaniards with wiſdom Progreſs of 
and juſtice, not inferior to the rigaur with which hgñge 


treated the Indians. He eſtabliſhed equal laws, and, 
by executing them with impartiality, accuſtomed 


the people of the colony to reverence them. He 


founded ſeveral new towns in different parts of the 
Hand, and allured inhabitants to them, by the 
contatiiine of various immunities. He endeavoured 
to turn the attention of the Spaniards to ſome 
branch of induſtry more uſeful than that of ſearch- 
ing for gold in the mines. Some flips of the fugar- 

cane having been brought from the y'iflands 


by way of experiment, they were found to thrive 


with ſuch increaſe in the rich foil and warm climate 
to which they were tranſplanted, that the caltiva- 


tion of them ſoon became an object of commerce. 


Extenſive - plantations were 


; ſugar-works, 
Which the Spaniards called myers 5 from the va- 
rious machinery employed in them, were erected, 
and in a few years the manufactures of this 


commodity was the great oceupation of the ghabi- 


Ro -. 
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0 x tants of Hiſpaniola, and the moſt conſiderable 
pour of their wealth n. 
| grlatios of the welfare of the colony, were powerfully ſecond- 
perdinznd. eꝗ by Ferdinand. The large remittances which he 
received from the New World, opened his eyes, 
at length, with reſpect to the importance of thoſe 
diſcoveries, which he had hitherto affected to under- 
value. Fortune, and his own addreſs, having now 
extricated him out of thoſe difficulties in which he 
hag been involved by the death of his queen, and 
by his diſputes with his ſon-in-law about the go- 
vernment of her dominions *, he had full leiſure to 
turn his attention to the affairs of America. To 
his provident ſagacity, Spain is indebted for many of 
- — - thoſe regulations which gradually formed that ſyſtem 
of profound,” but jealous. policy, by which ſhe go- 
verns her dominions in the New World. He erect- 
ed a court, diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Ca/a de 
- Comtratacion, or Board of Trade, compoſed of per- 
ſons eminent for rank and abilities, to whom he 
* "committed the adminiſtration of American affaus. 
This board aſſembled regularly in Seville, and was 
inveſted with a diſtinct and extenſive juriſdiction. 
He gave a regular form to eccleſiaſtical government 
in America, by nominating archbiſhops, biſhops, 
_ deans, together with - clergymen of ſubordinate 
_ ranks, to take charge of the Spaniards eſtabliſhed 
there, as well as — the natives, who ſhould em- 
brace the Chriſtian faith. But, notwithſtanding 
the obſeguious deyotion of the Spaniſh court to the 
Papal See, fugh was Eerdinand's ſolicitude to pre- 
vent any foreign power from claiming Juriſdiction, 
or acquiring influence, in his new dominions, that 
e Oviedo, lib. ie. e 8. ( Hiſt. of the Reign of 
Charles V. vol. ii. p. 6, Kc. op Pl e he 
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he reſerved to the crown of Spain the \ole right of BOOK 
patronage to the benefices in America, and ſtipu- 1 | 
lated that no papal bull or mandate ſhould be pro- 107. 
mulgated there, until it was previouſly examined 
and approved of by his council. With the ſame 
ſpirit of jealouſy, he prohibited any goods to be ex- 
ported to America, or any / perſon to ſettle there, 
without a ſpecial licence from that council 8. 


Bur, notwithſtanding this attention to the po- The oum- 
lice and welfare of the colony, a calamity impend- Per of the 
ed which threatened its diſſolution. The original miaictes 
inhabitants, on whoſe labour the Spaniards in Hif- *. 
paniola- depended for their proſperity, and even 
their exiſtence, waſted fo faſt, that the extinction 
of the whole race ſeemed to be inevitable. When 
Columbus "diſcovered Hiſpaniola, the number of 

its inhabitants was computed to be at leaſt a mil- 
lion v. They were now reduced to ſixty thouſand 
in the ſpace of fifteen years. This conſumption of 
the human ſpecies, no leſs amazing than rapid, was 
the effect of ſeveral concurring cauſes. The natives 
of the American iſlands were of a more feeble con- 
ſtitution than the inhabitants of the other hemiſ- 
phere, They could neither perform the ſame work, 
nor endure the ſame fatigue with men whoſe organs 
were of a more vigorous" conformation. The in- 
active indolence in which they delighted to paſs 
their days, as it was the effect of their debility, con- 
tributed likewiſe to increaſe it, and rendered them, 
from habit as well as conftitution, incapable of hard 
labour, The food on which they ſubſiſted, afforded 
little nouriſhment, and they were accuſtomed to 
take it in ſmall quantities, not ſufficient to invigo- 
rate a languid frame, and render it equal to the 


5 Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. e. 197 20. ; b Ibid. dec. 12 
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brought on by 


| to „Ahn many ſunk under 
4belfaigas, and elect their wretched days. Others, 


prompted by ympatiznce and deſpair, cot ſhort 
their o.]n lives with a vinlent hand. Famine, 
ſuch numbers to abandon 
the culture of their lands, in order 10 labour in 


the mines, proved fatal to many. Diſeaſes of va- 
rious kinds, ſome occaſioned by the | hardſhips to 
which they were expoſed, and others by their inter- 
courſe with the Europeans, completed the deſola- 
tion of the iſland. Being thus deprived of the in- 
ſtruments which they were accuſtomed to em- 
.Ploy,, the Spaniards found it impoſſible to extend 
their improvements, or even to carry on the works 
which they had already begun. In order to pro- 
vide an immediate remedy for an evil ſo alarming, 
O vando propoſed to tranſport the inhabitants of the 
Lucayo iflands'to Hiſpaniola, under pretence that 


they 1 255 be civilized with more facility, and in- 
ſtructed to greater advantage in the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, if they were united . to the Spaniſh colony, 
and under the immediate inſpection of the miſſiona- 
ries ſettled there. F. eidinand, deceived by this ar- 
[tifice, or willing to connive at an act of violence 
which, policy repreſented as neceſſary, gave his aſ- 
ſent to the Propoſal. . Several veſſels weie fitted out 
for the. Lucayos, the commanders of which' inform- 
ed the natives, with whole language they were now 
well acquainted, that they came from a delicious 
country, in which their departed anceſtors reſided, 
by whom, they were ſept to invite them to reſort 
thither, ts partake of the bliſs which they enjoyed. 
That ſumple people liſtened with wonder and cre- 


dulity ; and, fond of viſiting their relations and 


fn in that happy region, followed the * 
W 
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with eagerneſs. By this artifice, above forty thou- 


ſand were decoyed into Hiſpaniola, to ſhare in the 
ſufferings which were the lot of the inhabitants of 


that iſland, and to mingle their and tears 


with thoſe oi that rectchad-race © men 


Tux Spaniards had, for ſame time, n on 
their operations in the mines of Hiſpaniola with 
ſuch ardour as well as ſucceſs, that they ſeemed to 
have engroſſed their whole attention. The ſpirit 


of diſcovery languifhed ; and, ſince the laſt voyage 


of Columbus, no enterpriſe of any moment had 
been nadertaken; But as the decteaſe of the In- 
dians rendered it impoſſible to acquite wealth in 


that iſland with the ſame rapidity as formerly, this 


korn them to ſearch for new countries, where their 
1 be gratified with more facility. Juan 
Nude de 


n, who commanded under Gandof in 


the eaſtern diſtrict of Hiſpaniola, paſſed over to the 


iſland of St. John de Porto Rico, which Columbus 
had diſoovered in his ſecond voyage, and penetrated 


into the interior ꝓart of the cquntry. As he found 
the ſoil to be fertile, and expected from ſome ſymp- 
toms, as well as from the information of the inha- 
bitants, to diſcover mines of gold in the mountains, 
Ovando permitted him to attempt making a ſettle- 
ment in the iſland. This was eaſily effected 
by an officer eminent far conduct no leſs than 
for In a few years Porto Rico was ſub- 
jected to the Spariiſh government, the natives were 
reduced to ſervitude ; and, being treated with the 
ſame /inconfiderate ' rigour as their neighbours in 
Hiſpaniola, the race — original inhabitants, worn 
out with fatigue and get was foon extermi- 
nated *,' 
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,Boox ABovrT the ſame time, Juan Diaz de Solis, in 
m. conjunction with Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of 
e Columbus's original companions, made a voyage 
to the continent. They held the ſame (courſe 
which Columbus had taken, as far as to the iſland 
of Guanaios; but, ſtanding from thence to the 
weſt, they diſcovered a new and extenſive province, 
afterwards known. by the name of Yucatan, and 
proceeded a conſiderable way along the coaſt of 
that country. Though nothing memorable oc- 
curred in this voyage, it deſerves notice, becauſe 
it led to diſcoveries of greater importance. For the 
fame reaſon, the voyage of Sebaſtian de Ocampe 

muſt be mentioned. By the command of Oyan 
he failed round Cuba, and firſt diſcovered, with 
_ certainty, that this country, which Columbus once 
ſuppoſed to be a part of the continent, was a large 


Diego c. TH1s voyage round Cuba was one of the laſt 
pointed go- Occurrences under the adminiſtration of Ovando. 
vernor o' Ever ſince the death of Columbus, his ſon Don 
m1 Diego had been employed in ſoliciting Ferdinand 
| to grant him the offices of viceroy and 'admiral in 
the New World, together: with all the other im- 
munities and profits which deſcended to him by in- 
heritance, in conſequence of the original capitula- 
tion with his father. But if theſe dignities and re- 
venues appeared ſo conſiderable to Ferdinand, that, 
at the expence of being deemed unjuſt as well as 
ungrat he had wreſted them from Columbus, it 
is not ſurpriſing that he ſhould be unwilling to con- 
fer them on his ſon. Accordingly, Don Diego 
-waſted two years in inceſſant but fruitleſs importu- 
nity. Weary of this, he endeavoured at length to | 
obtain by a legal ſentence, what he could not pro- 
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cure from the favour of an intereſted monarch. 
He commenced a ſuit againſt Ferdinand before the 
council that managed Indian affairs, and that court, 
with integrity which reflects honour upon its pro- 


ceedings, decided againſt the king, and ſuſtained 


Don Diego's claim of the vice-royalty, and all the 
other privileges ſtipulated in the capitulation. Even 
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after this decree, Ferdinand's repugnance to put a 


ſubject in poſſeſſion of ſuch extenfive rights, might 
have thrown in new obſtacles, if Don Diego had 
not taken a which intereſted very powerful 
perſons in the ſucceſs of his claims. The ſentence 
of the council of the Indies gave him a title to a rank 


fo elevated, and a fortune fo opulent, that he found 
'no difficulty in concluding a marriage with Donna 
Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de Toledo, 


great commendator of Leon, and brother of the 
duke of Alva, a grandee of the firſt rank, and 


nearly related to the king, The duke and his fa- 


mily eſpouſed ſo warmly the cauſe of their new ally, 
that. Ferdinand could not reſiſt their ſolicitations. 
He recalled Ovando, and appointed Don Diego his 
ſucceſſor, though, even in conferring this favour, 
he could not conceal his jealouſy ; for he allowed 
him to aſſume only the title of governor, not that 


of viceroy, which had been adjudged to belong to 
AS... .-- | | 


He ſoon repaired to — attended by his 


brother, his uncles, his wife, whom the courteſy of 


the Spaniards honoured with the title of vice-queen, 
and a numerous retinue of perſons of both ſexes, 


born of good families. He lived with a ſplendour 
and magnificence hitherto unknown in the New 
World ; and the family of Columbus ſeemed now 
to enjoy the honours and rewards due to his inven- 
tive genius, of which he himſelf had been cruelly 
defrauded. The colony itſelf acquired new luſtre 
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B O o k by the acceſſion of fo many inhabitants, of a differ- 
t. ent rank and character from moſt of thoſe who had 
Jog. hitherto migrated to America, and many of the moſt 
illuſtrious families in the Spaniſh ſettlements are de- 
ſcended from the perſons who at that time accom- 
panied Don Diego Columbus „. 


No benefit accrued to the unhappy natives from 
this change of governors. Don Diego was not only 
authoriſed by a royal edict to continue the repart- 
mientos, or diſtribution of Indians, but the particu- 

lar number which he might grant to every perſon, 
according to his rank in the colony, was ſpecified. 
He availed himſelf of that permiſſion; and ſoon at- 

ter he landed at St. Domingo, he divided ſuch Indi- 

ans as were ſtill unapptopriated, n his en 
and attendants ?. 


Pearl fiſhery THE next care of nn to com- 
of Cubagua. ply with an inſtruction which he recerved from the 
king, about ſettling a colony in Cubagua, a {mall 
 ifland which Columbus had difcovered in his third 
voyage. Though this barren fpot hardly yielded 
ſubſiſtence to its wretched mhabnants, fuch quanti- 
ties of thoſe oyſters which pearls were found 
on its coaſt, that it did not long eſcape the inquiſi- 
tive avarice of the Spaniards, and became a place 
of conſiderable reſort. Large fortunes were ac- 
quired by the fiſhery of pearls, which was carried 
on with extraordinary ardour. The Indians, eſpe- 
cially thoſe from the Lucayo iſlands, were com- 
pelled to dive for them; and this dangerous and 
_ unhealthy employment was an additional calamity 
which contributed not a little to the extinction L 


apt devoted race 4. 
0 Oviedo, 1b. il. c. 1. P Recopilacion de Leyes, 
lib. vi. tit. 8. J. 1, 2. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 10. 


4 Herrera, dec: 1. lib. vii. c. 9. Gomara Hift: c. 78. 
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Axor this period, Juan Diaz de Solis and Pin- 's 0 0 x' 
zon ſet. out, in conjunction, upon a ſecond voyage. III. 
They ſtood directiy ſouth, towards the equinockial % 
line, which Pinzon had formerly croſſed, and ad- New voy- 
vanced as far as the fartieth degree of ſouthern la- 

_ titude.- They were aſtoniſned to find that the con- 
tinent of America ſtretched, on their right hand, 

through all this vaſt extent of ocean. They landed 
in different to take poſſeſſion in the name of 
their ſovereign; but though the country appeared 
to be extremely fertile and inviting, their force 
was ſo ſmall, having been fitted out rather for diſ- 
covery than maleing ſettlements, that they left no 
colony behind them. Their voyage, ſerved, how- 
ever, to give the Spaniards more exalted and ade- 
quate ideas with reſpect to the dimenſions of this 
new quarter of the globe. 5 ; 


THOUGH it was above ten years ſince Columbus. a fettle- 
had diſcovered the main land of America, the Spa- Tent on 
niards had hitherto made no ſettlement in any part of neat at- 
it. What had been ſo long neglected was now ſe- ted. 
riouſly attempted, and with conſiderable vigour, 
though the plan for this purpoſe was neither formed 

| by the crown, or executed at the e of the na- 
tion, but carried on by the enterpriſing ſpirit of pri- 
vate adventurers. This ſcheme took its riſe from 
Alonſo de Ojeda, who had already made two voya- 
ges as a diſcoverer, by which he acquired conſidera- 
ble reputation, but no wealth. But his character for 
intrepidity and conduct eaſily procured him aſſo- 
| ciates, who advanced the money requiſite to de- 
: fray the charges of the expedition. About the 
) ſame time, Diego de Nicueſſa, who had acquired a 
large fortune in Hiſpaniola, formed a ſimilar de- 


ſign. Ferdinand encouraged. both; and though he 


_ wt. nas.i 


r Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. . 
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no k refuſed to advance the ſmalleſt ſum, was extremely 


Ui. 


3 


150g. 


liberal of titles and patents. He erected two go- 
vernments on the continent, one extending from 
Cape de Vela to the gulf of Darien, and the other 
from that to Cape Gracias a Dios. The former 
was given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicueſſa. Ojeda 
fitted out a ſhip and two brigantines with three 
hundred men; Nicueſſa, ſix veſſels, with ſeven 
hundred and eighty men. They failed about the 
ſame time from St. Domingo for their reſpective 
governments. In order to give their title to thoſe 

countries ſome appearance of validity, ſeveral of the 

moſt eminent divines and lawyers in Spain were 
employed to preſcribe the mode in which they 
ſhould take poſſeſſion of them . There is not in 


the hiſtory of mankind any thing more ſingular or 


extravagant than the form which they deviſed for 
this purpoſe. They inſtructed thoſe invaders, as 


ſoon as they landed on the continent, to declare to 


the natives the principal articles of the Chriſtian 


faith; to acquaint them, in particular, with the ſu- 


preme juriſdiction of the Pope over all the king- 
doms of the earth; to inform them of the grant 


which this holy pontiff had made of their country to 


the king of Spain; to require them to embrace the 
doctrines of that religion which they made known 
to them; and to ſubmit to the ſovereign whoſe au- 


thority they proclaimed. If they refuſed to com- 
ply with this requiſition, the terms of which muſt 


ve been utterly incomprehenſible to an unin- 
ſtructed Indian, then Ojeda and Nicueſſa were au- 


thoriſed to attack them with ſword and fire; to re- 


duce them, their wives and children, to a ſtate of 
ſervitude z and to compel them by force to recog- 
nize the juriſdiction of the church, and the authority 
of the monarch, to which they would not volunta- 


rily ſubject thefelves *, 


[ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 15. t See NOTE XXIII. 
As 
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As the inhabitants of the continent. could not at 


once yield aſſent to doCtzines too refined: for their 


uncultivated underſtandings, and explained to them 
by interpreters imperfectly acquainted with their 
language; as they did not congeiye how a foreign 
prieſt, of whom they had never heard, could have 
any right to diſpoſe of their country, or how an 
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aſters at- 
tending it. 


unknown prince ſhould elaim juriſdiction. over them - 


as his ſubjects; they fiercely oppoſed, the new in- 
vaders of their ;texritories. Qjeda and Nicueſſa en- 
deavoured to effect by force what they could not 
accompliſh by perſuaſion. The contemporary wri- 
ters enter into a very minute detail in relating their 
tranſactions; but as they made no diſcovery of im- 
portance, nor eſtabliſned any permanent ſettle- 
ment, their adventures axe not intitled to any con- 
ſiderable place in the general hiſtory of a period, 
where romantic valour, ſtruggling With incredible 
hardſhyps, diſtinguiſh every effort, of the Spaniſh 
arms. They found:the natives in thoſe countries 
of Which they went to aſſume the government, to 
be of a character very different from that of their 
countrymen in the iſlands. They were fieroe and 
warlike. Their arrows were 1 ina poiſon ſo 
noxious, that every wound was, followed with cer- 
tain death. In one engounter they cut off above 
ſeventy of Qieda's followers, and the Spaniards, 
for the firſt time, were taught to dread the inhabi- 
tants of the New World. Nicueſſa was-gppaſed by 


people . equally -zeſolute.in defence of their poſſeſſi- 


ons. Nothing could ſoften their ferocity. Though 
the Spanjards employed every art to ſoothe them, 
and to gain their: confidence, they refuſed to hold 


any intercourſe, or to exchange any friendly office, 


with men whoſe reſidence among them they conſi- 
dered as fatal to their liberty and independence. 
This implacable enmity of the natives, though it 
rendered 1t extremely difficult as well as dangerous 

Vol. I. O to 
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"Bg 6 «to: eſtabliſh a ſettlement in their country, might 


III. 


5 


07S 
.. "Mifalter whidhy can be accumulated upon the unfor- 


®S 
Al 


have been ſufmounted at length by the perſeve- 
runce of the Spaniards, by the ſuperiority of their 
arms, and their ſkill in the art of war. But every 


tunate, combined to complete their ruin. The los 
of their ſhips by various accidents upon an un- 
known coaſt, the diſeaſes peculiar to a climate the 
moſt noxious in all America, the want of proviſi- 
ons, una voidable in a country imperfectly cultivated, 
diſſention among themſelves, and the inceſſant hoſ- 
- tllities of the natives, involved them in a ſucceſſion 
: of: calamities, the bare recital of which ftrikes one 
with horror. Though they received two conſidera- 
ble Utihpoetininis' | from Hiſpaniola, the greater 
Part of thoſe who had engaged in this unhappy ex- 
pedition, ' periſhed, in leis than a year, in the moſt 
extreme miſery. A few who ſurvived, ſettled as a 
"feeble colony at Santa Maria el Antigua, on the gulf 
280 Darien, under the command of Vaſco Nugnez de 
Balboa, who, in the moſt deſperate exigencies, diſ- 
played ſuch courage and conduct, as firſt gained the 
f confidence of his'countrymen, and marked him out 
as their leader! in more ſplendid and ſucceſsful under- 
-: takings. - Nor was he the only adventurer in this 
- EXPE ition who will appear with luftre in more im- 
portant ſcenes. Francis Pizarro was one of Ojeda's 
"companions, and in the ſchool of adverſity acquir- 
ed or improved the talents which fitted him for the 
extraordinary actions which he afterwards per- 
formed. Ferdinand Cortes, whoſe name became 
ſtill more famous, had engaged early in this enter- 
priſe, which rouzed all the active youth of Hiſpa- 
mola to arms ; but the good fortune which accom- 
Panied him in his ſubſequent adventures, interpoſed 
to fave him from the diſaſters to which his com- 
2 . 7 was 5 taken ill at St. Do- 


mingo 


—_ - 
- - 
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mingo before the departure of the fleet, and de- B 00K 


tained there by that indiſpoſition . 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the unfortunate iſſue of 


Conqueſt of 


this expedition, the Spaniards were not deterred Cuba. 


from engaging in new ſchemes of a ſimilar nature. 
When wealth is acquired gradually by the perſe- 
vering hand of induſtry, or accumulated by the 
flow operations of regular commerce, the means 
employed are fo proportioned to the end attained, 
that there is nothing to ſtrike the imagination, and 
little to urge on the active powers of the mind to 
uncommon efforts. But when large fortunes were 
created almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; when gold and 
pearls were procured in exchange for baubles; 
when the countries which produced theſe rich com- 
modities, defended only by naked ſavages, might 
be ſeized by the firſt bold invader ; objects fo 
gular and alluring rouzed a wonderful ſpirit of en- 
terpriſe among the Spaniards, who ruſhed with ar- 
dour into this new path that was opened to wealth 
and diſtinction. While this ſpirit continued warm 
and vigorous, every attempt either towards diſco- 
very or conqueſt was applauded, and adventurers 
engaged in it with emulation. The paſſion for new 
undertakings, which characteriſes the age of diſcovery 
in thelatter part of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, would alone have been ſufficient to 
prevent the Spaniards from ſtopping ſhort in their 
career. But circumſtances peculiar to Hiſpaniola at 
this juncture concurred with it in extending their na- 
vigation and conqueſts. The rigorous treatment of 
the inhabitants of that iſland having almoſt extirpated 
the race, many of the Spaniſh planters, as I have al- 


u Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 11, Kc. Gomara Hiſt, e. 
67, 58, 59. Benzon. Hiſt, lib. i. c. 19.— 23. P. Martyr, 
decad. 122. 
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Boo « ready obſerved, finding it impoſſible to carry on 
their works with the ſane vigour and profit, were 
= obliged to look out for ſettlements in ſome country 
' whole were not yet waſted by oppreſſion. 
Others, with the imconſiderate levity natural to men 
upon whom wealth pours in with a ſudden flow, 
had ſquandered, in tho ughtleſs prodigality, what 
they had acquired ler- eaſe, and were driven by 
heceſfity to embark in the moſt deſperate ſchemes, 
1511. in order to retrieve their affairs. From all theſe 
cauſes, when Don Diego Columbus propoſed to 
conquer the iſland of Cuba, and to eſtabliſh a co- 
lony there, many perſons of chief diſtinction in 
Hiſpaniola engaged with alacrity in the meaſure. 
He gave the command of the troops deſtined for 
that ſervice to Diego Velaſquez, one of his father's 
-companions in his ſecond voyage, and who, having 
been long ſettled in Hiſpaniola, had acquired an 
ample fortune, with ſuch reputation for probity and 
| that he ſeemed to be well qualified for 
conducting an expedition of importance. Three 
hundred men were deemed ſufficient for the con- 
queſt of an iſland above ſeven hundred miles in 
length, and filled with inhabitants. But they were 
of the ſame unwarlike character with the people of 
Hiſpaniola. They were not only intimidated by 
the appearance of their new enemies, but unpre- 
pared to reſiſt them. For though, from the time 
that the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of the adjacent 
_ Hand, there was reaſon to expect a deſcent on their 
territories, none of the ſmall communities into 
which Cuba was divided, had either made any pro- 
viſion for its own defence, or had formed any con- 
cert for their common ſafety. The only obſtruc- 
tion the Spaniards met with was from Hatuey, a 
cazique, who had fled from Hiſpaniola, and taken 
| 8 of the eaſtern extremity of Cuba. He 
ood upon the defenſiwe at their firſt landing, and 
endeavoured to drive them back to their 1 * 
is 


xi 2 
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His - wg 88 were ſoon broken and 3 OO K 
diſperſed; and he himſelf being taken priſoner, III. 
Velaſquez, aceording to the ws Ar maxim of * 
the Spaniards, conſidered him as a flave who had 
taken arms againſt his maſter, and condemned him 

to the flames. When Hatuey was faſtened to the 

ſtake, a Franciſcan friar labouring to convert him, 
promiſed him immediate admittance into. the joys 

of heaven, if he would embrace the Chriſtian faith. 

Are there any -Spaniards,”: ſays he, after ſome 

pauſe, * in that region of bliſs which you deſcribe ?” 

* Yes,” replied the monk, but only ſuch as are 
worthy and good.” * "The belt of them,” re- 

turned the indignant cazique, have neither worth 

nor goodneſs ; I will not go to a place where I 

may meet with one of that accurſed race“. This 
dreadful example of vengeance ſtruck the people of 

Cuba with ſuch terror, that they ſcarcely gave any 
oppolition to the progreſs of their invaders ; and 
Velaſquez, without the loſs of a man, annexed this 
extenſive and fertile iſland to the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy J. 


Tux facility with which this important conqueſt Diſcovery of 
was completed, ſerved as an incitement to other un- d-. 
dertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon, having acquired 
both fame and wealth by the reduction of Porto 
Rico, was impatient to engage in ſome new enter- 
priſe. He fitted out three ſhips at his own ex- 1813. 
pence, for a voyage of diſcovery, and his reputa- 
tion ſoon drew together a reſpectable body of fol- 
lowers. He directed his courſe towards the Lucayo 
iſlands ; and after touching at ſeveral of them, as 
well as of the Bahama iſles, he ſtood to the ſouth- 
weſt, and diſcovered a country hitherto unknown 


x B. de las Caſas, p. 40.  -Y Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. 
C. 2, 3» &c. Oviedo, lib. xvii, c. 3, p. 179- | 
| to 
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J * ox to the Spaniards, which he called Florida, either 


becauſe he fell in with it on Palm Sunday, or on 
account of its gay and beautiful appearance. He 
8 to land in different places, but met with 
ſuch vigorous oppoſition from the natives, who 
were fierce and warlike, as convinced him that an 
increaſe of force was requiſite to effect a ſettlement. 
Satisfied with having opened a communication with 
a new country, of whoſe value and | importance he 
conceiyed very ſanguine hopes, he returned to Porto 
Rico, through the channel now known by the 
name of the Gulf of Florida. 


Ix was not merely the paſſion of ſearching for 
new countries that prompted Ponce de Leon to un- 
dertake this voyage, he was influenced by one of 
thoſe viſionary ideas which at that time often min- 
gled with the ſpirit of diſcovery, and rendered it 
more enterpriſing. A. tradition prevailed among 
the natives of Porto Rico, that in the iſle of Bi- 
mini, one of the Lucayos, there was a fountain of 
ſuch wonderful virtue as to renew the youth, and 
recall the vigour of every perſon who bathed in its 
falutary waters. In hopes of finding this grand re- 
ſtorative, Ponce de Leon and his followers ranged 
through the iſlands, ſearching, with fruitleſs ſolici- 
tude and labour for the fountain, which was the 
Chief object of their expedition. That a tale fo fa- 
bulous ſhould gain credit among ſimple uninſtructed 
Indians'is not ſurpriſing. That it ſhould make any 
impreſſion upon an enlightened people appears, in 
the preſent age, altogether incredible. The fact, 

however, is certain ; and the moſt authentic Spa- 

niſh hiſtorians mention this extravagant ſally of their 
credulous countrymen. The Spaniards, at that pe- 

riod, were engaged in a career of activity which 
gave a romantic turn to their imagination, and 
; gaily * to them ſtrange and marvellous 
| objects. 
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objects. A New World was opened to their view, BO O K 
They viſited iſlands and continents of whoſe ex- . 
iſtence mankind in former ages had no conception, 1812. 
In thoſe delightful countries nature ſeemed to affume = © 
another form; every tree and plant and animal 

was different from thoſe of the ancient hemiſphere, * 

They ſeemed to be tranſported toenchanted ground; 

and, after the wonders which they had ſeen, in the 

warmth and novelty of their admiration, nothing > 
appeared to them ſo extraordinary as to be beyond 

belief. If the rapid ſucceſſion of new and ſtriking 5 
ſcenes made ſuch impreſſion even upon the ſound 
underſtanding of Columbus, that he boaſted of 
having found the ſeat of Paradiſe, it will not ap- 
pear ſtrange that Ponce de Leon ſhould dream of 
diſcoyering the fountain of youth =. —_ e 
Soo after the expedition to Florida, a diſco- Progreſs of 
very of much greater importance was made in ano- Haken 
ther part of America. Balboa having been raiſed 
to the government of the ſmall colony at Santa 
Maria in Darien, by the voluntary ſuffrage of his 
aſſociates, was ſo extremely deſirous to obtain from 
the crown a confirmation of their election, that he 
diſpatched one of his officers to Spain, in order to 
ſolicit a royal commiſſion, which might inveſt him 
with a legal title to the ſupreme command. Con- 
ſcious, however, that he could not expect ſucceſs 
from the patronage of Ferdinand's miniſters, with 
whom he was unconnected, or from negociating in 

a court to the arts of which he was a ſtranger, he 
endeavoured to merit the dignity to which he 
aſpired, and aimed at performing ſome ſignal ſer- 
vice that would ſecure him tiſe preference to every 


z P. Martyr, decad. p. 202. Enſayo Chronol. para la 
Hiſt. de la Florida, por D. Gab. Cardenas, p. 1. Oviedo, 
lib. xpvi. c. 11. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 5. Hiſt. de la Cong. 
de la Florida, par Garc de la Vega, lib. 1. c. 3. 


competitor. 
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p 0% K coimpetitor. Full of this idea, he niade frequent 
A Infoads into the adjacent country, ſubdued ſeveral 


Y*? 
1513, 


The 


ſchemes 


which he 
— 


of the caziques, and collected a conſiderable quan- 
tity of gold, which abounded more in that part of 
the continent than in the iflands, In one of thoſe 


excurſions, the Spaniards contended with fuch ca- 


gerneſs about the diviſion of ſome gold, that they 
Were at the point of proceeding to acts of violence 
againſt one another, A young cazique, who was 
reſent, aſtoniſhed gt the high value which they ſet 
upon à thing of which he did not diſcerti the uſe, 
tumbled the gold out of the balance with ihdigna- 
tion; and, turning. t6 the Spaniards, © Why do 


you quarrel (ays he) about ſuch a trifle ? If you are 


ſo paſſionately fond of gold, as to abandon your 


own country, and to diſturb the tranquillity of 


diſtant nations for its fake, I will conduct you to a 
region wliere the metal which ſeems to be the chief 
object of your admiration and deſire, is ſo common 
that the meaneft. utenſils are formed of it.” Tranſ- 
potted with what they heard, Balboa and his com- 
panions inquired eagerly where this happy country 
lay, and how they might arrive at it. He informed 
them that at the diſtance of ſix ſuns; that is of ſix 


days journey towards the fouth, they ſhould diſco- 


ver another ocean, near to which this wealthy king- 
dom was fituated ; but if they intended to attack 
that powerful ſtate, they muſt aſſemble forces far 
ſuperior in number and ſttength to thoſe with which 


they now appeared. 


THis was the firſt information which the Spa- 
niards received conceraing the great ſouthern ocean, 
or the opulent and extenſive country known after- 
wards by the name of Peru. Balboa had now be- 
fore him objects ſuited to his boundleſs ambition, 


2 Herrera, dec. 1.lib- ix, c. 2. Gomara, c. 60. P. Mat- 
tyr » Decad. p. 149. 
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and the enterprifing ardour of his genius. He im- 
mediately concluded the ocean which the Cazique 
mentioned, to be that for which Columbus had 
ſearched without ſucceſs in this part of America, in 
hopes of opening a more direct communication with 
the Eaſt Indies; and he conjectured that the rich 
territory which had been deſeribed to him, muſt be 
ow of that vaſt and opulent region of the earth. 

lated with the idea of performing what ſo great a 
man had attempted in vain; and eager to accom- 
pliſh a diſcovery which he knew would be no leſs 
acceptable to the king than beneficial to his coun- 
try, he was impatient until he could fet out upon 
this enterprize, in compariſon of which all his 
former exploits appeared inconſiderable. But pre- 
vious arrangement and preparation were requiſite to 
enfare fucceſs. He began with courting and ſecur- 
ing the friendſhip of the neighbouring Caziques. 
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He ſent ſome of his officers to Hiſpaniola with a 


large quantity of gold, as a proof of his paſt ſuc- 
ceſs, and an earneſt of his future hopes. By a pro- 
per diſtribution of this, they ſecured the favour of 
the governot, and alluted volunteers into the ſer- 
vice. A conſiderable reinforcement from that 
iſland joined him, and he thought himſelf in a 
condition to attempt the diſcovery. 


Tus iſthmus of Darien is not above ſixty miles 
in breadth, but this neck of land, which binds to- 
ether the continents of North and South America, 
is ſtrengthened by a chain of lofty mountains 
ſtretching through its whole extent, which render it 
a barrier of ſolidity ſufficient to reſiſt the impulſe of 
two oppoſite oceans. The mountains are covered 
with foreſts almoſt inacceſſible. The valleys in that 
moiſt climate, where it rains during two thirds of 
the year, are marſhy, and ſo frequently overflowed, 
that the inhabitants find it neceſſary, in many pla- 
ces, 


Difficulty 
of executing 
it. 
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10 o k ces, to build their houſes Nan trees, in order to be 
0 


_ Wt | elevated at ſome diſtance from the damp foil, and 


1912, 


the odious reptiles ingendered in the putrid wa- 
ters d. Large rivers ruſh down with an impetuous 
current from the high grounds, In a region thinly 
inhabited by wandering ſavages, the hand of in- 
duſtry had done nothing to mitigate or correct thoſe 
natural diſadvantages. To march acroſs this unex- 
plored country, with no other guides but Indians, 
whoſe fidelity could be little truſted, was, all on theſe 
accounts, the boldeſt enterpriſe on which the Spa- 
niards had hitherto ventured in the New World. 
But the intrepidity of Balboa was ſuchas diſtinguiſhed 
him among his countrymen, at a period when every 
1513 adventurer was conſpicuous for daring courage. Nor 
was bravery his only merit, he was prudent in con- 
duct, generous, affable, and poſſeſſed of thoſe po- 
pular talents which, in the moſt defperate under- 
takings, inſpire confidence and ſecure attachment. 
Even after the junction of the volunteers from 
Hiſpaniola, he was able to muſter only an hundred 
and ninety men for his expedition. But they were 
hardy veterans, inured- to the climate of America, 
and ready to follow him through every danger. A 
thouſand Indians attended them to carry their pro- 
viſions ; and to complete their warlike array, they 
took with them ſeveral of thoſe fierce dogs, which 
were no leſs formidable than deſtructive to their 

naked enemies, 
Diſcovers BarBoa ſet out upon this important expedition 
8 on the firſt of September, about the time that the 
periodical rains began to abate. He proceeded by 
ſea, and without any difficulty, to the territories of 
a cazique whoſe friendſhip he had gained; but no 
ſooner did he begin to advance into the interior part 
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of the country, than he was retarded by every ob- 800K 


ſtacle, which he had reaſon to apprehend, from. 


the nature of the territory, or the diſpoſition of its 
inhabitants. Some of the caziques, at his ap- 
proach, fled to the mountains with all their people, 


and carried off or deſtroyed whatever could afford 
ſubſiſtence to his troops. Others collected their ſub- 
jects, in order to oppoſe his progreſs, and he quickly 
perceived what an arduous undertaking it was, to 


conduct ſuch a body of men through hoſtile na- 
tions, acroſs ſwamps and rivers, and woods, which 
had never been paſſed but by ſtraggling Indians. 
But by ſharing in every hardſtup with the meaneſt 
ſoldier, by appearing the. foremoſt to meet every 
danger, by promiſing confidently to his troops the 


enjoyment of honour and riches ſuperior to the 


moſt ſucceſsful of their countrymen, he inſpired 
them with ſuch enthuſtaſtic reſolution, that they fol- 


lowed him without murmuring. When they had 
penetrated a good way into the mountains, a pow- 


erful cazique appeared in a narrow paſs, with a 
numerous body of his ſubjects to obſtruct their pro- 
reſs. But men who had ſurmounted ſo many ob- 
es, deſpiſed the oppoſition of ſuch feeble ene- 
mies. They attacked them with impetuoſity, and 
having diſperſed them with much eaſe and great 
ſlaughter, continued their march. Though their 
ü had repreſented the breadth of the iſthmus 
to be only a journey of ſix days, they had already 
ſpent twenty-five in forcing their way through the 
woods and mountains. Many of them were ready 
to ſink under ſuch uninterrupted fatigue in that ſul- 
try climate, ſeveral were ſeized with the diſeaſes pe- 
culiar to the country, and all became impatient to. 
reach the period of their labours and ſufferings. At 
 ngth the Indians aſſured them, that from the op 
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50 0x of the next mountain they ſhould diſcover the ocean 


which was the object of their wiſhes. When, with 
infinite toil, they had climbed up: the greater part 
of that deep aſcent, Balboa commanded his men to 
halt, and advanced alone to the ſummit, that he 
might be the firſt who ſhould enjoy a ſpectacle 
which he had ſo long deſired. As ſoon as he be- 
held the South Sea ſtretching in endleſs proſpect 
below him, he fell on his knees, and lifting up his 
hands to Heaven, returned thanks to God, who 
had conducted him to a difcovery fo beneficial to 


his country, and fo honourable to himſelf. His 


followers, obſerving his tranſports of joy, ruſhed 
forward to join in his wonder, exultation and gra- 
titude. They held on their courſe to the ſhore 
with great alacrity, when Balboa advancing up to 
the middle in the waves with his buckler and ſword, 
flion of that ocean in the name of the 


arms, againſt all his enemies 


Tur part of the great Pacific or Southern ocean, 
which Balboa firſt Covered, ſtill retains the name 
of the Gulf of St. Michael, which he gave to it, 
and is ſituated to the eaſt of Panama. From ſeve- 
ral of the petty princes, who governed in the di- 
ſtricts adjacent to that gulf, he extorted proviſions 
and gold by force of arms. Others ſent them to 


| him voluntarily. To theſe acceptable preſents, 


ſome of the caziques added a conſiderable quantity 
of pearls ; and he learned from them, with much 
ſatisfaction, that pearl oyſters abounded in the ſea 
which he had newly diſcovered. 
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Toren with the acquiſition of this wealth, B Oo O x 
which ſerved to ſoothe and encourage his followers, Wea... 
he received accounts which confirmed his ſanguine 1973. 
hopes of future and more extenſive benefits from He receives 
the expedition. All the people on the coaſt-of the concerning 
South Sea, concurred in informing him that there far cen 
was a mighty and opulent kingdom ſituated at a «ry. 
conſiderable diſtance towards the eaſt, the inhabi- 
tants of which had tame animals to carry their 
burdens. In order to give him an idea of theſe, 
they drew upon the ſand the figure of the Llamas 
or ſheep, afterwards found in Peru, which the Pe- 
ruvians had taught to perform ſuch ſervices as they 
deſcribed. As the Llama, in its form, nearly re- 
ſembles a camel, a beaſt of burden deemed peculiar 
to Aſia, this circumftance, in conjunction with the 
diſcovery of the pearls, another noted production 
of that country, tended to confirm the Spaniards in 
their miſtaken theory with reſpect to the vicinity of 
the New World to the Eaſt Indies *. 


Bur though the information which Balboa re- obliged to 
_ ceived from the people on the coaſt, as well as his 
own conjectures and hopes, rendered him extremely 
impatient to viſit this unknown country, his pru- 
dence reſtrained him from attempting to invade it 
with an handful of men, exhauſted by fatigue, and 
weakened by diſeaſes He determined to lead 
back his followers, at preſent, to their ſettlement at 
Santa Maria in Darien, and to return next ſeaſon 
with a force more adequate to ſuch an arduous en- 
terprize. In order to acquire a more extenſive 
knowledge of the iſthmus, he marched back by a 
different route, which he found to be no leſs dan- 
gerous and difficult than that which he had formerly 
R taken. But to men elated with ſucceſs, and - ani- 
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boa returned to Santa Maria, from which he had 
been abſent four months, with greater glory, and 
more treaſure, than the Spaniards had acquired in 
any expedition in the New. World. None of Bal- 
boa 's officers diſtinguiſhed himſelf more in this ſer- 
vice than Franciſco Pizarro, or aſſiſted with greater 
courage and ardour in opening a communication 
with thoſe countries, in which he afterwards acted 
ſuch an illuſtrious part i. "iy 


 Bartzoa's firſt care was to ſend information to 
Spain of the important diſcovery which he had 
made ; and to demand a reinforcement of a thou- 
ſand men, in order to attempt the conqueſt of that 
opulent country, concerning which he had received 
ſuch inviting intelligence. The firſt account of the 
_ diſcovery of the New World hardly occaſioned 
greater joy than the unexpected tidings, that a pal- 
ſage was at laſt found to the great ſouthern ocean. 
The communication with the Eaſt Indies, by a 
courſe to the weſtward of the line of demarkation, 
drawn by the Pope, ſeemed now to be certain. 
The vaſt wealth which flowed into Portugal from 
its ſettlements. and conqueſts in that country, ex- 
cited the envy and called forth the emulation of 
other ſtates. Ferdinand hoped now to come in for 
a ſhare in this lucrative commerce, and in his ea- 
gerneſs to obtain it, was willing to make an effort 
beyond what Balboa required. But even in this ex- 
ertion, his jealous policy, as well as the fatal anti- 
pathy of Fouſeca, now biſhop of Burgos, to eve- 
ry man of merit who diſtinguiſned himſelf in the 
New World, were conſpicuous. Notwithſtand- 
ing Balboa's recent ſervices; which marked him 
out as the moſt proper perſon to finiſh that great 
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undertaking which he had 
ſo ungenerous as to overlook theſe, and to appoint 
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Pedrarias Davilla governor of Darien. He gave 
him the command of fifteen ſtout veſſels, and 


twelve hundred ſoldiers. Theſe were fitted out at 


the public expence, with a liberality which Ferdi- 
nand had never diſplayed in any former arma- 
ment- deſtined for the New World ; and ſuch was 


the ardour of the Spaniſh gentlemen to follow a 


leader who was about to conduct them to a coun- 


try, where, as fame reported, they had only to 


throw their nets into. the fea, and draw out golds, 
that fifteen hundred embarked on board. the fleet, 
and if they had not been reſtrained, a much great- 


er number would have engaged in the ſervice ®. | 


PzDRAR1As reached the gulph of Darien with- 


out any remarkable accident, and immediately ſent 


ſome of his principal officers aſhore, to inform Bal- 
boa of his arrival, with the king's commiſſion, to 
be governor of the colony. To their aſtoniſh- 
ment, they found Balboa, of whoſe great exploits 
they had heard ſo much, and of whoſe opulence 
they had formed ſuch high ideas, clad in a canvas 
jacket, with ſhoes made of packthread, employed, 
together with ſome Indians, in thatching his own 
hut with reeds. Even in this ſimple garb, which 
correſponded ſo ill with the expectations and wiſhes 
of his new gueſts, Balboa received them with dig- 


nity. The fame of his diſcoveries had drawn ſo 
many adventurers from the iſlands, that he could 


now muſter four hundred and fifty men. At the 
head of thoſe daring veterans, he was more than 
a match for the forces which Pedrarias brought 
with him. But though his troops murmured loud- 
ly at the injuſtice of the king in ſuperſeding their 
£© Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 14. h Ibid. dec. 1. lib. x. 
c. 6, 7. P. Martyr, dec. p. 177. 256. 
commander, 
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between 
him and 


Balboa. 


July. 


Diſſention 


envy of the other, 
ly detrimental to the colony. It was threatened 


landed in Darien at a maſt 
year, abaut the middle of the rainy Lada, in that 
part of the torrid zone where the clouds pour down 
ſuch torrents as are unknown in more temperate 
_ climates*. The village of Santa Maria was ſeated 
in a rich p in, en vironed with marſhes and woods. 
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300K commander, and complained that ſtrangers would 


now reap the fruits of their toil and ſucceſs, Balboa 
ſubmitted with implicit obedience to the will of his 


ſovereign, and received Pedrarias with all tine de- 


ference. due to his character. 


Nor Wirks TAN DIR this moderation of Bal- 
boa, to which Pedrarias owed the peaceable po- 


ſeſſion of his government, he appointed a judicial 


inquiry to be made into his conduct, while under 
the command of Nicueſſa and Enciſo, and impoſ- 
ed a conſiderable fine upon him, on account of the 
irregularities of which he had then been guilty. 
Balboa felt ſenſibly the mortjfication of being ſub- 


jected to trial and to puniſhment in a lace 5 Where 


he had ſo lately occupied the firſt Maid. Pedra- 
rias could not conceal his jealouſy of his ſuperior 
merit; ſo that the reſentment of the one, and the 
riſe to diſſentions extreme- 


Pedrarias had 


with a calamity ſtill more fatal. 1 
e. 


The tion of Europeans was unable to with- 


ſtand the peſtilential influence of ſuch a ſituation, 
in a climate naturally ſo noxious, and at a ſeaſon ſo 
peculiarly unhealthy. A violent and deſtructive 


malady carried off many of the ſoldiers who ac- 
companied Pedrarias. An extreme ſcarcity of 


proviſions augmented this diſtreſs, as it rendered 
it n to find n refreſhment for the 
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thy '. In the ſpace of a month, above ſix 
hundred perſons periſhed in the utmoſt miſery. 
Dejection and deſpair ſpread through the colony. 
Many principal perſons ſolicited their diſmiſſion, 
and were glad to relinquiſh all their hopes of 
wealth, in order to eſcape from that pernicious re- 
gion. Pedrarias endeavoured to divert thoſe who 
remained from brooding over their misfortunes, by 
finding them employment. With this view, he 


ſent feveral detachments into the interior parts of 
the country, to levy gold among the natives, and 


to ſearch for the mines in which it was produced. 
Thoſe rapacious adventurers, more attentive to 
— 4 gain than to the means of facilitating their 

progreſs, plundered without diſtinCtion 
wherever they marched. Regardleſs of the allian- 


ces which Balboa had made with ſeveral of the ca- 
ziques, they ſtripped them of every thing valuable, 


and treated them, as well as their ſubjects, with 
the utmoſt inſolence and cruelty. By their tyran- 
ny and exactions, which Pedrarias, either from 
want of authority or. of inclination, did not re- 
ſtrain, all the country from the gulf of Darien to 
the lake of Nicaragua was deſolated, and the Spa- 
niards were inconſiderately deprived of the advan- 


tages which they might have derived from the 


friendſhip of the natives, in extending their con- 
queſts to the South Sea. Balboa, who faw with 
concern that ſuch ill judged proceedings retarded 


the execution of his favourite ſcheme; ſent violent 


remonſtrances to Spain againſt the imprudent go- 
vernment of Pedratias, which had ruined a happy 
and flouriſhing colony. Pedrarias, on the other 

of! having deceived the king, 


| Herrera, dee. 1. lib. x. c. 14. P. Martyr, dec, p. 272. 
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Book by magnifying hisown exploits, as well as by a 
IE falſe repreſentation of the opulence and value of 

1514. the country Wy 5 ' 

Violent FER DñINAND became ſenſible at length of his 
N prudence in ſuperſeding the moſt active and ex- 
boa, penenced officer he had in the New World, and, 

way of e to Balboa, appointed him 

Adelantado, or Lieutenant-governor of the coun- 

tties upon the South Sea, with very extenſive pri- 

vileges and authority. At the ſame time he en- 

Joined Pedrarias to ſupport Balboa in all his enter- 
priſes, and to conſult with him concerning eve 

1613. meaſure which he himſelf purſued. But to fie 

fuch a ſudden tranſition from inveterate enmity to 

perfect confid exceeded Ferdinand's power, 

edrarias continued to treat his rival with neglect ; 

and Balboa's fortune being exhauſted by the pay- 

ment of his fine, and other exactions of Pedrarias, 

he could not make ſuitable preparations for taking 

poſſeſſion of his new government. At length, by 

the interpoſition and exhortations of the biſhop of 

Darien, they were brought to a reconciliation ;. and, 

nin order to cement this union more firmly, Pe- 

1816. drarias agreed to give his daughter in marriage to 

Balboa. The firſt effect of their concord was, that 

Balboa was permitted to make ſeveral ſmall incur- 

lions into the country. Theſe he conducted with 

ſuch prudence, as added to the reputation which he 

had already acquired. Many adventurers reſorted 

to him, and, with the countenance and ſupport of 

Pedrarias, he began to prepare for his expedition 

to the South Sea. In order to accumpliſh this, it 

was neceſſary to build veſſels capable of conveying 

his troops to thoſe provinces which he purpofed to 


m Herrera, dec. +. lib. x. c. 15. dec. 2. c. 1, &c Go- 
mata, c. 66. P. Martyr, dec. 3. c. 10. Relacion de B. de 
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invade. Aﬀer ſurmounting many obſtacles, and en- 5 O bk 
during a variety of thoſe hardſhips which were the . 
portion of the eonquerors of Ameriea, he at length 57. 
finiſhed four ſmall brigantines. In theſe, with three 
hundred choſen men (a force ſuperior to that with 
which Pizarro afterwards undertook the fame expe- 
dition), he was ready to fail towards Peru, wheh 
he received an unexpected meſſage from Pedra- 
rias . As his reconciſiation with Balboa had hever 
been cordial, the progreſs which he made revived 
his ancient enimity, and added to its rancour, He 
dreaded the profperity and elevation of a man 
whom he had injured ſo deeply. He ſuſpected that 
ſucceſs would encourage him to aim at independence 
upon his juriſdiction; and fo violently did the paſ- 
ſions of Hatred, fear, and Ne operate upon 
his mind, that, in order to gratify his vengeance, 
he ſcrupled not to defeat an enterpriſe of the great- 
eſt moment to his country. Under pretexts which 
were falſe, but plauſible, he deſired Balboa to poſt- 
pone his voyage for a ſhort time, and to repair to 
Acla, in order that he might have an interview 
with him. Balboa, with the unſuſpicious confi- 
dence of a man conſcious of no crime, inſtantly 
obeyed the ſummons; but as ſoon as he entered the 
place, he was arreſted by order of Pedrarias, whoſe 
impatience to ſatiate his revenge did not ſuffer him 
to languiſh long in confinement, Judges were im- 
mediately appointed to proceed to his trial. An 
accuſation of diſtoyalty to the king, and of an in- 
tention to revolt againſt the governur, was pre- 
ferred againſt him. Sentence of death was pro- 
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nounced ; and though the judges who paſſed it, 
ſeconded by the whole colony, interceded warmly 
for his pardon, Pedrarias continued | inexorable , 
and, to their aſtoniſhment and ſorrow, the Spa- 

A Herrera, dee; 2. lib; 5. c. 3. Lib. ü. c. 11. 13. 21. | 
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RO OK niards beheld the public execution of a man whom 


they univerſally deemed more capable than any who 


151. had borne command in America, of forming and 


accompliſhing great deſigns . Upon his death, the 
expedition which he had planned was relinquthed. 
Pedrarias, notwithſtanding the violence and injuſ- 
tice of his proceedings, was not only ſcreened from 
puniſhment: by the powerful patronage of the bi- 

ſhop of- Burgos and other courtiers, but continued 
in power. Soon after, he obtained permiſhon to 
remove the colony from its unhealthy ſtation at 
Santa Maria to Panama, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
iſthmus ; and though it did not gain much in point 
of healthfulneſs by the change, the commodious 
{ituation of this new ſettlement contributed greatly 


do facilitate. the ſubſequent conqueſts of the Spa- 


niards in the vaſt countries ſituated upon the South- 
ern Ocean . | 


Duin theſe tranſactions in Darien, the hiſ- 
tory of which it was proper to carry on in an un- 
intertupted tenour, ſeveral important events oc- 
curred with reſpect to the diſcovery, the conqueſt, 
and government of other provinces in the New 
World. Ferdinand was ſo intent upon opening a 
communication with the Molucca or Spice iſlands. 
by the weſt, that, in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and fifteen, he fitted out two ſhips at his 
own expence, in order to attempt ſuch a voyage, 
and gave the command of them to Juan Diaz de 
Solis, who was deemed the moſt ſkilful navigator 
in Spain. He ftood along the coaſt of South Ame- 
rica, and on the firſt of January one thouſand 
five hundred and ſixteen, entered a river, which 
he called Janeiro, where an extenſive commerce is 
now carried on. From thence he proceeded to a 
| Tpacious bay, which he ſuppoſed to be the entrance 
into a ſtrait that communicated with the Indian 
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ocean; but upon advancing farther, he found it to B OO R 

be the mouth of Rio de Plata, one of the vaſt ri- 2. * ö 

vers by which the ſouthern continent of America is 137½. 

watered. In endeavouring to make a deſcent in | 

this country, De Solis and ſeveral of his crew were 

ſlain by the natives, who, in ſight of the ſhips, cut | 

their bodies in pieces, roaſted and devoured them. 

Diſcouraged with the loſs of their commander, and 

terrified at this ſhocking ſpectacle, the ſurviving 

Spaniards ſet fail for Europe, without aiming at 

any farther diſcovery 1. Though this attempt 

proved abortive, it -was not without benefit. It 
turned the attention of ingenious men to this courſe 

of navigation, and prepared the way for a more 

fortunate voyage, in which, a few. years poſterior 

to this period, the great deſign that Ferdinand had 

in view was accompliſndd. ee 


_ Trovcu the Spaniards were thus actively em- State of the 
ployed in extending their diſcoveries and ſettle- iiſpanisle 
ments in America, they ſtill conſidered Hiſpaniola 
as their principal colony, and the ſeat of govern- 
ment. Don Diego Columbus wanted neither incli- 
nation nor abilities to have rendered the members 
of this colony, who were moſt immediately under 
his juriſdiction, proſperous and happy. But he 
was circumſcribed in all his operations, by the ſuſ- 
picious policy of Ferdinand, who on every occa- 
fion, and under pretexts the moſt frivolous, re- 
trenched his privileges, and encouraged the treaſu- 
rer, the judges, and other ſubordinate officers, to 
_ counteract his meaſures, and to diſpute his autho- 
rity. The moſt valuable prerogative which the go- 
vernor poſſeſſed, was that of diſtributing Indians 
among the Spaniards ſettled in the iſland. The ti- 
gorous ſervitude of thoſe unhappy men having 
been but little mitigated by all the regulations.in 


3 Herrera, dec- 2. lib. i, e. 7. P. Mariyr, decad. p. 317; 
: _ their 
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200, 5 hay favour, the power of parcelling out ſuch ne- 


ceſlary inftruments of labour at pleaſure, ſecured to 
Sr. the governor, great influence in the colony. In or- 
* Ger to ſtri I» bim of this, Ferdinand created a new 
office, with a power of diſtributing the Indians, 
| and beſtowed it upen Rodrigo Albuquerque, a re- 
lation of Zapata, his confidential miniſter. Mor- 
ved with the injuſtice, as well as indignity, of 
is invaſion upon his rights, in a point ſo eſſential, 
on. Diego . cowld no longer remain in a place 
Where his power and conſequence. were almoſt an- 
wc He 1 to Spain with the vai 
obtaining fedreſs . Albuquerque entere 
a WT office uin all che bans Wi of an indigent 
. impatient to amaſs wealth. He began 
ing the exact number of Indians in the 
mand, and found, That from. ſixty thouſand, who, 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and ei git, 
-  ..-» furvived after all their ae they were 
reduced to fourteen thouſand. Thee he threw 
into ſeparate diviſions or lots, and beſtowed them 
upon ſuch as were willing. to purchaſe them at the 
higheſt price. | By this arbitrary diſtribution, ſeve- 
ral af the natives were removed from their ori ginal 
babitations, many were taken from their anci- 
ent maſters, and all of them ſubjected to hea- 
vier burdens, and to more intolerable labour, in 
order to reimburſe their new proprietors. Toon. 
additional calamities completed the miſery, and 
haſtened on the extinction of this wretched and in- 
nocent race of men 


ond "PS violence of thoſe. 3 proceedings, together 
0 Gee. with the fatal conſequences. 3 5 attended them, 


ladians, not. only excited complaints among ſuch as, hog 
. themſelves aggrieved, but touch ng the hearts, of 


7 Hertera, dee. 1. lib. 5. l # Jbid. 
dec. 1. hk rn 9 ; * 
FR 1 all 
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all who retained any ſentiments of humanity. 5 00K 


From the time that eccleſiaſtics were ſent into Ame- 
rica to inſtruct and convert the natives, they per- 


ceived that the rigour with which. the Spaniards 
treated them, rendered their miniſtry altogether - 


fruitleſs. The miffionaries, in conformity to the 
mild ſpirit of that religion which they were em- 
ployed to publiſh, early remonſtrated againſt the 
maxims of their countrymen. with reſpect to the 
Americans, and condemned the repartimientos, or 
aifiributtons, by which they were given up as 
flaves to their conquerors, as no leſs contrary to na- 
tural juſtice and the precepts of Chriftianity, than 
to ſound policy. The Dominicans, to whom the 
inſtruction of the Americans was originally com- 
mitted, were moſt vehement in teſtifying againſt 
the repartinuentos. In the year one thouſand five 
hundred and eleven, Monteſino, one of their moſt 
eminent preachers, inveighed againſt this practice 
in the great church at St. Domingo, with all the 
impetuoſity of popular eloquence. Don Diego Co- 
lumbus, the principal afficers of the colony, and 
all the laymen who had been his hearers, com- 
plained of the monk to his ſuperiors; but they, in- 
ſtead of condemning, applauded his doctrine, as 
equally pious and ſeaſonable. The Franciſcans, 
influenced by the ſpirit of oppoſition and nvalſhip 
which fubfiſts between the two orders, diſcovered 
ſome inclination to take part with the laity, and to 
eſpouſe the defence of the repartimuentos. But as 
. Ae nat with decency give their avowed ap- 
P 


to the ſpirit of religion, they endeavoured to pal- 


liate what they conld not juſtify, and alleged, in 


excuſe for the conduct of their countrymen, that 
it was impoſhble to carry on any improvement in 
the colony, unleſs the Spaniards poſſeſſed ſuch do- 

minion 


tion to a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, ſo repugnant 


ars 


| 


ago apr * 
| Conwy ,. I HE Dominicans, regardleſs of ſuch political and 
&ecifions intereſted conſiderations, would not relax in any 
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BOOK minion over the natives, that they could compe 


concernin 


this poine.* degree the rigour of their ſentiments, and even re- 
fuſed to abſolve, or admit to the ſacraments, ſuch 
of their countrymen as held the natives in ſervi- 
tude”. Both parties applied to the king for his de- 
ciſion in a matter of ſuch importance. Ferdinand 
empowered a committee of his privy-council,. aſ- 
ſiſted by ſome of the moſt eminent civilians and di- 
vines in Spain, to hear the deputies ſent from Hiſ- 
paniola, in ſupport of their reſpective opinions. 
After a long diſcuſſion, the ſpeculative point in 
controverſy was determined in favour of the Domi- 
. nicans, the Indians were. declared. to be a free peo- 
Ple, intitled to all the natural rights of men; but, 
notwithſtanding this deciſion, the repartimientos were 
continued upon their ancient footing . As this 
determination admitted the principle upon which 
the Dominicans. founded their opinion, it was not 
calculated either to filence or to convince them. At 
length, in order to quiet the colony, which was 
alarmed by their remonſtrances and cenſures, Ferdi- 
nand iſſued a decree of his privy- council, declaring, 
that after mature conſideration of the Apoſtolic 
isis. Bull, and other titles by which the crown of Caſtile 
claimed a right to its poſſeſſions in the New World, 
the ſervitude of the Indians, was warranted both 
by the laws of God and of man; that unleſs they 
were ſubjected to the dominion of the Spani- 
ards, and compelled to reſide under their in- 
ſpection, it would be impoſſible to reclaim 
t Herrera, dec. 1. lib. viii. e. 11. Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 
FT len 
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them from idolatry, or to inſtruct them in the n 0 eK 

principles of the Chriſtian faith; that no farther _ \ 

icruple ought to be entertained concerning the 1. 

lawtulneſs of the repartimientos, as the king and 

council were willing to take the charge of that 

upon their on conſciences; and that there- 

fore the Dominicans, and monks of other religi- 

- ous orders, ſhould abſtain, - for the future, from 

thoſe invectives, which, from an exceſs of charita- 


ble, but ill-informed zeal, they __ uttered againſt 
that practice . 


THaT his intention of ide to this decree 
might be fully underſtood, Ferdinand conferred 
new grants of Iridians upon ſeveral of his courti- 
ers. But, in order that he might not ſeem * 
gether inattentive to the rights of humanity, he 
publiſhed an edict, in which he endeavoured to 
provide for the mild treatment of the Indians un- 
der the yoke to which he ſubjected them; he re- 
gulated the nature of the work which they ſhould 
be required to perform, he preſcribed the mode 
in which they ſhould be clothed and fed, and gave 
directions with reſpect to their inſtruction in the 
principles of Chriſtianity *. 


BuT the Dominicans, who, from their - Effect of | 
ence of what was paſt, Judged concerning the fu- << 
ture, ſoon — the inefficacy of thoſe provi- 

ſions, and foretold, that as long as it was the inter- 

eſt of individuals to treat the Indians with ri 

no public regulations could render their ſervitude 

mild or tolerable. They conſidered it as vain to 

_ waſte their own time and ſtrength in attempting 

to communicate the ſublime truths of religion 

to men, whoſe ſpirits o were broken, and their facul- 


7 Here, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14 


2 See NOTE XXV. 
6 2 Herrera, ibid, | 
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ties impaired by oppreſſion. Same of them, in 
deſpair, requeſted the permiſſion of their ſuperi- 


ors to remove to the continent, and to purſue the 


objec of their miſſion among ſuch of the natives 


as were not hitherto corrupted by the example of 


the Spaniards, or alienated by their cruelty from 
the Chriſtian faith. Such as remained in 9 
ola continued to remonſtrate, with decent firmneſs, 
againſt the ſervitude of the Indians. 
Pur violent ions of Albuquerque, the 
new diſtributor of Indians, revived the zeal of the 
Dominicans againſt the repartimientos, and called 
forth an advocate for that oppreſſed people, who 
poſſeſſed: all the courage, the talents, and activity 
requiſite in ſupporting ſuch a deſperate cauſe. 
This was Bartholomew de las Caſas, a native of 
Seville, and one of the clergymen ſent out with 


Columbus in his ſecond voyage to Hiſpaniola, in 


order to ſettle in that iſland. He early adopted 


the opinion prevalent RG eccleſaſtics, with re- 
or. 


ſpect to the mlawfulnaſs of reducing the natives 
to ſervitude; and that he might demonſtrate the 
ſincerity of his conviction, he relinquiſhed all the 
Indians who had fallen to his own ſhare in the di- 
viſion of the inhabitants among their conquerors, 
declaring that he ſhould ever bewail his own miſ- 
fortune and guilt, in having exerciſed for a mo- 
ment this impious dominion over his fellow-crea- 
tures . From that time, he was the avowed 

tron of the Indians; and by his bold interpoſiti- 
ons in their behalf, as well as by the reſpect due 
to his abilities and character, he had often the 
merit of ſetting ſome bounds to the exceſſes. of 


| his countrymen. He did not fail to rernonſtrate 


"> 1 + Lb % lib. in; c. 14. Touron. Hiſt. Gener. de 


_ FAmerique; tom. i. p. 252. _ © Fr. Aug: Davila Padilla 


Hiſt. de la Fundacion de la Provincia de St. Jago de Mexico, 
p. 303, 304. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. z. c. 12. Mexico 
warmly 
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warmly againſt. the proceedings of Albuquerque; BOOK 


and, though he ſoon found that attention to his 
own intereſt rendered him deaf to admgnition, 
cauſe he had eſpouſed. He inſtantly ſet out 
for Spain, with the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
openiag the eyes and ſoftening the heart of 
Ferdinand, by that ſtriking picture of the op- 
Be of his new ſubjects, which he would ex- 


ibit to his view ©. 


he did not abandon the wretched people whoſe 


1817. 


He eaſily obtained admittance to the king, . 


whom he found in a declining ſtate of health. 


preſented to him all the fatal effects of the repartind- 
entos in the New World, boldly charging him with 
the guilt of having authoriſed this impious mea- 
ſure, which had brought miſery and deſtruction 
upon a numerous and innocent race of men, whom 


Providence had placed under his protection. Fer- 


dinand, whoſe mind as well as body was much en- 
feebled by his diſtemper, was greatly alarmed at 
this charge of impiety, which at another juncture 
he wauld have deſpiſed. He liſtened with deep 
compunction to the diſcourſe of Las Caſas, and 
promiſed to take into attentive conſideration the 
means of redreſſing the evil of which he com- 
plained. But death prevented him from executing 
his reſolution. Charles of Auſtria, to whom all his 
crowns' devolved, reſided at that time in his pater- 
nal dominions in the Low Countries. Las Caſas, 
with his uſual ardour, prepared immediately to ſet 
out for Flanders, in order to occupy the ear of the 
young monarch, when cardinal Ximenes, who, as 
regent, aſſumed the reins of government in Caſtile, 
commanded him to deſiſt from the journey, and 
engaged to hear his complaints in perſon. * 


d Herrera, dee. i» lib. x. c: 12 Dec. 2. lib. i. c. it. Das 
Fila Padilla Hiſt. p. 304. : 


Hz 


Solicits 
their cauſ- 
With much freedom, and no leis eloquence, he re- in the coure 
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Book Hx accordingly weighed the matter with at- 
LS —- tention equal to its importance; and as his im- 

1537 petuous mind delighted in ſchemes bold and 
The reguls- common, he ſoon fixed upon a plan which 

diza! Xime- aſtoniſhed the miniſters trained up under the for- 
mal and cautious adminiſtration of Ferdinand. 

Without regarding either the rights of Don Diego 
Columbus or the regulations eſtabliſhed by the 
late king, he reſolved to ſend three perſons to 
America, as ſuperintendents of all the colonies 
there, with authority, after examining all cir- 
cCumſtances on the ſpot, to decide finally with 
reſpect to the point in queſtion. It was a matter 
-..,. » of deliberation and delicacy to chuſe men qua- 
lified for ſuch an important ſtation. As all the 
 kymen ſettled in America, or who had been 
conſulted in the adminiſtration of that depart- 
ment, had given their opinion that the Spaniards 
could not keep poſſeſſion of their new ſettle- 
ments, unleſs they were allowed to retain their 
dominion over the Indians, he ſaw that he could 
not rely on their 1mpartiality, and determined 
to commit the truſt to ecclefiaſtics, As the Do- 
minicans and Franciſcans had already eſpouſed 
oppoſite ſides in the controverſy, he, from the 
ſame principle, excluded both theſe fraternities 
from the commiſſion. He confined his choice to 
the monks of St. Jerome, a ſmall, but reſpecta- 
ble order in Spain. With the Aſſiſtance of their 
general, and in concert with Las Caſas, he ſoon 
pitched upon three perſons whom he deemed equal 
to the charge. To them he joined Zuazo, a pri- 
vate lawyer of diſtinguiſned probity, with un- 
bounded power to regulate all judicial proceed- 
ings in the colonies. Las Caſas was appointed to 
_ accompany. them, with the title of Protector of 
Dr 
2 Henerg, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 3. 
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To veſt ſuch extraordinary powers, as might Boo x 
at once overturn the ſyſtem of government eſta- IU. 
bliſhed in the New World, in four perſons, who, — 
from their humble condition in life, were little in- The man- 
titled to poſſeſs this high authority, appeared to chef ws 
Zapata, and other miniſters of the late king, a <xecuee. 
meaſure ſo wild and dangerous, that they refuſed 
to iſſue the diſpatches neceſſary for carrying it into 
execution. But Ximenes was not of a temper 
tiently to brook oppoſition to any of his ſchemes. 
He ſent for the refraQtory. miniſters, and addreſſed 
them in ſuch a tone, that in the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion they obeyed his orders . The ſuperintend- 
ents, with their aſſociate Zuazo, and Las Caſas, 
failed for St. Domingo. Upon their arrival, the 
firſt act of their authority was to ſet at liberty all 
the Indians who had been granted to the Spaniſh 
courtiers, or to any perſon not reſiding in Ame- 
rica, This, together with the information which 
had been received from Spain concerning the 
object of the commiſſion, ſpread a general alarm. 
The colonies concluded that they were to be de- 
prived at once of the hands with which they car- 
ried on their labour, and that, of conſequence, 
ruin was unavoidable. But the fathers of St. Je- 
rome proceeded with ſuch caution and prudence, 
as ſoon diſſipated all their fears. They diſcovered, 
in every ſtep of their conduct, a knowledge of 
the world, and of affairs which is ſeldom acquired 
in a cloiſter; and diſplayed a moderation and 
gentleneſs ſtill more rare, among perſons trained 
up in the ſolitude and auſterity of monaſtic life. 
Their ears were open to information from every 
quarter, they compared the different accounts 
which they received, and, after a mature conſi- 
deration of the whele, they were fully ſatisfied 7 
that the ſtate of the colony rendered it impoſſi- | 


k Herrera, dec. 2. lib, ii. c. 6. x 
| | . ble * 
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BOOK W propoſed by Las Caſas, and 


_ . vours, however, to prevent the fatal effects of this 


recommended by the cardinal. They plainly per- 


—— 
isi Ceived that the Spaniards ſettled in America were 


ſo few in number, that they could neither work 


mie mines which had been opened, nor cultivate 
| the countty ; that they depended for both ' 
1 it, 


the labour of the natives, and if deprived 
they muſt inftantly relinquiſh their conqueſts, or 
ive up all the advantages which they derived 
them; that no allurement was ſo powerful 


as to ſürmount the natural averſion of the Indians 
to any laborious effort, and that nothing but the 


authority of a maſter could compel them to work; 


and if they were not kept conſtantly under the ee 


and diſcipline of 4 ſuperior, fo great was their na- 


tural lifileflheſs arid indifference, that they would 


neither attend to religious inſtruction, nor obſerve 
thoſe rites of Chriſtianity which they had been al- 
ready taught. Upon all thoſe accounts, they found 


it nebeſſaty to tolerate the reparrimientes, and to ſuf- 


fer the Indians to remain under ſubjection to their 
Spaniſh maſtets. They uſed their — endea- 


eſtabliſhment, and to ſecute the Indians the eonſo- 


lation of the beſt treatment compatible with the 


ſtate of ſervitude. For — urpoſe, they tevived 
former regulations, they ribed new ones, they 


naeglected no ciecurnipdes that tended to mitigate 
the tigour of the yoke; and, by their authority 
their Sample, and their exhottations, they laboured 
do thſpire theif countrymen with — of equi⸗ 


ty afid gentleneſs towards the unhappy people up- 
on whofe induſtry they Zuazo, in his. 


department, ſeconded the endefvours of the ſuper- 


intendents. He teformed the cours of juſtice, in 
ſuch & manner as to render their deciſions cquita- 
ble as well as expeditious, . and introduced vari- 


ous 2 which greatly improved the i _— 
police 
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police of the cotony. The ſatisfaction with his 5 b 0k 
conduct, ant that of the ſuperintendents, was now ( I., 
Word, and alt admired the boldneſs of Ximenes, 
in =—y ; departed from the ordinary path of bu- 
ſmeſs in forming his plan, as well as his ſagacity in 
pitching upon perfons, whofe wiſdom, tion, 
and difintereftedneſs rendered them worthy of this 
high traſts, £2 
LAS Casas alone was diſſatisfed. The pru- Las C., 
dential conſiderations which influenced the ſuperin- unf en 
tendents, made no impreſſion upon him. He te- 
garded their idea of accommodating their conduct 
to the ſtate of the colony, as the maxim. of an un- 
hallowed timid policy, which tolerated what was 
unjuſt, becauſe it was beneficial. He contended, 
that the Indians were by nature free, and, as their 
protector, he required the ſuperintendents not to 
bereave them of the common privilege of humæ- 
nity. They rectived his moſt virulent remonſtran- 
ces without emotion, but adhered firmly to their 
own ſyſtem. The Spaniſh plantets did not bear 
with him {6 patiently, and were ready to tear him 
in pieces for inſiſting in a requiſition fo odious 
to them. Las Caſas, in order to ſcreen himſelf 
from their rage, found it neceſſary to take ſhelter 
in a convent ; and perceiving that all his efforts in 
America were fruitleſs, he foon ſet out for Europe, 
with a fixed reſolution not to abandon the protec- 
tion of a people whom he deemed to be cruelly 
oppreſſedd. | 
Hap Sirnenes retained that vigour of mind H's nezori- 
with which he uſually applied to buſineſs; Las che mine 
Caſas muſt have met with no very gracious re- ters of Char- 


© Herrera, dec. 2, lib, ii. c. 15, Remeſal. Hiſt, Gener. 
lib 2. c. 14, 16, 16. k Herrera, dec- 2. lib. il. c. 16. 
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_ ception upon his return to Spain. But he found 
the cardinal languiſhing under a mortal diſtemper, 
and preparing to reſign his 8 to the young 
king, who was daily the Low 
Countries. Charles flee og too S en of the 
government, and, by the death Ximenes, loſt 
a miniſter, whoſe abilities and int rity intitled 
him to direct his affairs. Many of the Flemiſh 
nobility had accompanied their ſovereign to Spain, 
From that warm predilection to his countrymen, 
which was natural at his age, he conſulted them 
with reſpect to all the tranſactions in his new 
kingdom, and they, with an indiſcreet eagerneſs, 
intruded themſelves into every buſineſs, and ſeized 


almoſt every department of adminiſtration ®. The 
direction of American affairs was an object too 
alluring to eſcape their attention. Las Caſas ob- 


ſerved their growing influence, and though pro- 
jectors are uſually too ſanguine, to conduct their 
ſchemes with much dexterity, he poſſeſſed a buſt- 
ling indefatigable aQtivity, which ſometimes ac- 
compliſhes its purpoſes with greater ſucceſs, than 
the moſt exquiſite diſcernment and addreſs. He 
courted the Flemiſh miniſters with aſſiduity. He 
repreſented to them the abſurdity of all the max- 


ims hitherto adopted with reſpect to the govern- 


ment of America, and particularly the defects of 


that arrangement which Ximenes had introduced. 
The memory of Ferdinand was odious to the Flem- 


The ſuperior virtue and abilities of Xime- 


ings. 
nes had long been the object of their envy. They 


fondly wiſhed to have a plauſible pretext for con- 


demning the meaſures, both of the monarch and 


of the miniſter, and of reflecting ſome diſcredit 
on their political wiſdom. The friends of Don 
Diego Colum bus, as well as the Spaniſh courtiers, 


who 


b Hiſt. of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 43. 
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who had been diſſatisfied with the cardinal's admini- B O O K 


III. 


ſtration, joined Las Caſas in cenſuring the ſcheme of .. 


ſending ſuperintendants to America. This union 
of ſo many intereſts and paſſions was irreſiſtible; 
and, in conſequence of it, the fathers of St. Jerome, 
and their aſſociate Zuazo, were recalled. Roderigo 


de Figueroa, a lawyer of ſome eminence, was ap- 


pointed chief judge of the iſland, and received in- 


ſtructions, in compliance with the requeſt of Las 


Caſas, to examine once more, with the utmoſt at- 
tention, the point in controverſy between him and 
the people of the colony, with reſpect to the treat- 
ment of the natives; and in the mean time to do 
every thing in his power to alleviate their ſufferings, 
and prevent the extinction of the race 


1517. 


Tuts was all that the zeal of Las Caſas could — of 
procure, at that juncture, in favour of the Indians. che cologies 


he impoſſibility of carrying on any improvement _ 


in America, unleſs the Spaniſh planters could com- 
mand the labour of the natives, was an inſupera- 
ble objection to his plan of treating them as free 
ſubjects. In order to provide ſome remedy for 
this, without which he found it was vain to mention 
his ſcheme, Las Caſas propoſed to purchaſe a ſuffi- 
cient number of negroes from the Portugueſe ſet- 
tlements, on the coaſt of Africa, and to tranſport 
them to America, in order that they might be em- 
ployed as ſlaves in working the mines and cultivat- 
ing the ground. One of the firſt advantages which 
the Portugueſe had derived from their diſcoveries 
in Africa, aroſe from the trade in ſlaves. Various 
circumſtances concurred in reviving this odious 
commerce, which had been long aboliſhed in Eu- 
rope, and which is no leſs repugnant to the feeli 
of humanity, than to the principles of religion. As 
early as the year one thouſand five hundred and 


Ii Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. C · 16, 19, 21. lib, iii. C. 7» 8. 
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three, a few negro-ſlaves had been ſent into the 
New World *. In the year one thouſand five hun- 
dred and eleven, Ferdinand permitted the importa- 
tion of them in greater numbers'. They were 
found to be a more robuſt and hardy race than the 


natives of America. They were more capable 


of enduring fatigue, more patient under ſervitude, 
and the labour of one negro was computed to be 
equal to that of four Indians . Cardinal Ximenes, 
however, when ſolicited to encourage this com- 
merce, peremptorily rejected the propoſition, be- 
cauſe he perceived the iniquity of reducing one race 
of men to ſlavery, while he was conſulting about 
the means of reſtoring liberty to another. But 
Las Caſas, from the inconſiſtency natural to men 


who hurry with headlong impetuoſity towards a 


favourite point, was incapable of making this diſ- 
tihction. While he contended earneſtly for the li- 


berty of the people born in one quarter of the 


globe, he laboured to enſlave the inhabitants of 
another region ; and in the warmth of his zeal to 
fave the Americans from the yoke, pronounced it 
to be lawful and expedient to impoſe one ſtill hea- 
vier upon the Africans. Unfortunately for the lat- 


ter, Las Caſas's plan was adopted. Charles granted 


5 1818, 
Las Caſas 


„ | 


bourers to 


Hiſpaniola. 


a patent to one of his Flemiſh favourites, contain- 
ing an excluſive right of importing four thouſand 
negroes into America. He ſold his patent to ſome 
Genoeſe merchants for twenty- five thouſand ducats, 
and they were the firſt who brought into a regular 
form that commerce for ſlaves between Africa and 
America, which has fince been carried on to ſuch 
an amazing extent. a | 
Bur the Genoeſe merchants, conducting their 
operations, at firſt, with the rapacity of monopo- 


* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c. 12. |} Þ Ibid. lib. vill. e. 9. 


m. Ibid. lib. ix. c. 5. a Ibid. dec. 2. lib. ii. c. B. 


30 liſts, 


9 Ibid, lib. ii. c. 20. 
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hits, demanded ſuch an high price for negroes, B Oo O K 
that the number imported into Hiſpaniola made no . 
great change upon the ſtate of the colony. Las 117. 
Caſas, whoſe zeal was no leſs inventive than inde- 
fatigable, had recourſe to another expedient for the 
relief of the Indians. He obſerved, that moſt of 
the perſons who had ſettled hitherto in America, 
were ſoldiers and failors employed in the diſcovery 
or conqueſt of the country ; the younger ſons of 
noble families, allured by the proſpect of acquiring 
ſudden wealth; or deſperate adventurers, whom 
their indigence or crimes forced to abandon their 
native land. Inſtead of ſuch men, who were diſ- 
ſolute, rapacious, and incapable of that ſober per- 
ſevering induſtry which is requiſite in forming new 
colonies, he propoſed to fupply the new ſettlements 
in Hiſpaniola and the other iſlands with a ſufficient 
number of labourers and huſbandmen, who ſhould 
be allured by ſuitable premiums to remove thither. 

Theſe, as they were accuſtomed to fatigue, would . 
be able to rm the work, to. which the Indians, 
from the feebleneſs of their conſtitution, were un- 
equal, and might ſoon become uſeful and opulent 

citizens. But though Hiſpaniola ſtood much in 
need of a recruit of inhabitants, having been vi- 
ſited at this time with the ſmall-pox, which ſwept 
off many of the natives, and though Las Caſas had 
the countenance of the Flemiſh miniſters, this 
{ſcheme was defeated by the biſhop of Burgos, who 
thwarted all his projects ?. 

Las Casas now deſpaired of procuring any re- Forms the 
lief for the Indians in thoſe places where the Spa- new colooy. 
niards were already ſettled. The evil was become 
ſo inveterate there, as not to admit of a cure. But 
ſuch diſcoveries were daily making in the continent, 
as gave an high idea both of its extent and popu- 


P Herrera, dec. 2. lib. jj. e. 21. 
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Book louſneſs. In all thoſe vaſt regions there was but one 


feeble colony planted ; and except a ſmall ſpot on 


" 1517. the iſthmus of Darien, the natives ſtill occupied the 


whole country. This opened a new and more am- 
ple field for the humanity and zeal of Las Caſas, 
who flattered himſelf that he might prevent a per- 
nicious ſyſtem from being introduced there, though 
he had failed of ſucceſs in his attempts to overturn 
it, where it was already eſtabliſhed. Full of this 
idea, he applied for a grant of the unoccupied coun- 
try, ſtretching along the ſea-coaſt from the gulf of 
Paria to the weſtern frontier of that province now 


known by the name of Santa Martha. He pro- 


poſed to ſettle there with a colony compoſed of huſ- 
bandmen, labourers and ecclefiaſtics. He engaged, 


in the ſpace of two years, to civilize ten thouſand 


of the natives, and to inſtruct them ſo thoroughly in 


the arts of ſocial life, that, from the fruits of their 


induſtry, an annual revenue of fifteen thouſand 


ducats ſhould ariſe to the king. In ten years, he 


expected that his improvements would be ſo far ad- 
vanced, as to yield annually ſixty thouſand ducats. 


He ſtipulated, that no failor or ſoldier ſhould ever 


be permitted to ſettle in this diſtrift ; and that no 
Spaniard ſhould enter it without his permiſſion. 
He even projected to clothe the people whom he 
took along with him in ſome peculiar garment, 
which did not reſemble the Spaniſh dreſs, that they 


might appear to the natives to be a different race of 


men from thoſe who had brought ſo many calami- 
ties upon their country 2. From this ſcheme, of 
which I have traced only the great lines, it is ma- 
nifeſt that Las Caſas had formed ideas concerning 
the method of treating the Indians, ſimilar to 


thoſe by which the Jeſuits afterwards carried on 
their great operations in another part of the ſame 
continent. He ſuppoſed that the Europeans, by 


9 Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c. 2. . 
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availing themſelves of that aſcendant which th 
poſſeſſed in ' conſequence of their ſupetior progr 
in ſcience and improvement, might gradually form 
the minds of the Americans to reliſh thoſe comforts 
of which they were deſtitute, might train them to 
the arts of civil life, and render them capable of 
its functions. | 
Bur to the biſhop of Burgos and the council of 
the Indies this project appeared not only chimerical, 
but dangerous in a high degree, They deemed 
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the faculties of the Americans to be naturally ſo 


limited, and their indolence ſo exceſſive, that any 
attempt to inſtruct or improve them would be 
fruitlels. They contended, that it would be 
extremely imprudent to give the command of a 
country extending above a thouſand miles along the 
coaſt, to a fanciful, preſumptuous ena, 2 
ſtranger to the affairs of the world, and unacquaint- 


ed with the arts of government. Las Caſas, far 


from being - diſcouraged with a repulſe, which he 
had reaſon to expect, had recourſe once more to 
the Flemiſh favourites, who zealouſly patronized his 
ſcheme, merely becauſe it had been rejected by 
the Spaniſh miniſters. They prevailed with their 
maſter, who had lately been raiſed to the Imperial 
dignity, to refer the conſideration of this meaſure 
to a ſelect number of his privy-counſellors; and as 
Las Caſas excepted againſt the members of the 
council of the Indies, as partial and intereſted, all 
of them were excluded. The deciſion of men 
choſen by recommendation of the Flemings, was 
perfectly conformable to their ſentiments. They 


1519. 


warmly approved of Las Caſas's plan; and gave 


orders for carrying it into execution, but reſtricted 
the territory allotted him to three hundred miles 
along the coaſt of Cumana, allowing him, how- 
ever, to extend it as far as he pleaſed towards the 
interior part of the country 


r Gomara Hiſt, Gener. c. 77. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c. 3. 
Oviedo, lib. xix. C, 7 8 
| Trig 
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BOOK Tus determination did not paſs uncenſured. 
ul. Almoſt every perſon who had been in the Weſt In- 
„ dies exclaimed againſt it, and ſupported their opi- 
A folewa nion ſo confidently, and with ſuch plauſible rea- 
— oY ſons, as made it adviſable to pauſe and review the 
the mode ſubject more deliberately. Charles himſelf, though 
the Indian. accuſtomed, at this early period of his life, to 
adopt the ſentiments of his miniſters, with ſuch 
ſubmiſſion and deference as did not promiſe that de- 
ciſive vigour of mind which diſtinguiſhed his riper 

years, began to ſuſpect that the eagerneſs with 
which the Flemings took part in every affair relating 
to America, flowed from ſome improper motive, 
and diſcovered an inclination to examine in 3 
into the ſtate of the queſtion concerning the charac- 
ter of the Americans, and the proper manner of 
June 20. treating them. An opportunity of making this 
inquiry, with great advantage, ſoon occurred. Que- 
vedo, the biſhop-of Darien, who had accompanied 
Pedrarias to the continent in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and thirteen, happened to land at 
Barcelona, where the court then reſided. It was 
ſoon known, that his ſentiments concerning the ta- 
lents and difpoſition of the Indians differed from 
thoſe of Las Caſas; and Charles naturally conclud- 
ed, that by confronting two reſpeCtable perſons, 
who, during their long reſidence in America, had 
full leiſure to obſerve the manners of the people 
whom pretended to deſcribe, he might be 
able to diſcover which of them had formed his 


opinion with the greateſt diſcernment and accuracy. 

A pay for this ſolemn audience was appointed. 
The emperor appeared with extraordinary pomp, and 
took his ſeatgn a throne in the great hallof the palace. 
His principal courtiers attended. Don Diego Colum- 
bus, admiral of the Indies, was ſummoned to be pre- 
ſent, The biſhop of Darign was called upon firſt 
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to deliver his opinion. He, in a ſhort diſcourſe, la- 
mented the fatal deſolation of America, by the 
extinction of ſo many of its inhabitants; he ac- 
_ knowledged that this muſt be imputed, in ſome de- 
gree, to the exceſſive rigour and inconſiderate pro- 
Ceedings of the Spaniards ; but declared, that all 


the people of the New World, whom he had ſeen 


either in the continent or in the iſlands, appeared to 
him to be a race of men marked out, by the inferi- 
ority of their talents, for ſervitude, and whom it 
would be impoſſible to inſtruct or improve, unleſs 


they were kept under the continual inſpection of a 


maſter. Las Caſas, at greater length; and with 
more fervour, defended his own ſyſtem. He re- 
jected with indignation the idea that any race of 
men was born to ſervitude, as irreligious and inhu- 


mane. He aſſerted, that the faculties of the Ame 
ricans were not naturally deſpicable, but unimprov- . 


ed; that they were capable of receiving inſtruc- 


tion in the principles of religion, as well as of ac- 


quiring the induſtry ang arts which would qualify 


them for the various offices of- ſocial life ; that the | 


mildneſs and timidity of their nature rendered 
them ſo ſubmiffive and docile, that they might be 
led and formed with a gentle hand. He profeſſed, 
that his intentions in propoſing the ſcheme now un- 
der conſideration were pure and di ſintereſted; and 
though, from the accompliſhment of his deſigns, 
ineſtimable benefits would reſult to the crown of 
Caſtile, he never had claimed, nor ever would re- 
ceive any recompence upon that account. 


CHARLES, after hearing both, and conſulting 
with his miniſters, did not think himſelf ſufficiently 
informed to eſtabliſh any general arrangement with 
reſpect to the ſtate of the Indians; but as he had 
perfect confidence in the integrity of Las Caſas, 
and as even the biſhop of Darien * 

| " A 
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ſcheme to be of ſuch importance, that a trial ſhould 


be made of its effects, he iſſued a patent, granting 


him the diſtrict in Cumana formerly mentioned, 
with full power to eſtabliſh a colony there accord- 
ing to his own plan *, 

Las Cas as puſhed on the preparations for his 


voyage with his uſual ardour. -But, either from 
his own inexperience in the conduct of affairs, or 


from the ſecret oppoſition of the Spaniſh nobility, 
who univerſally dreaded the ſucceſs of an inſtitution 
that might rob them of the induſtrious and uſefu] 


hands which cultivated their eſtates, his progreſs in 


' Departs for 
America, 
and meets 


with formi- 


dable obſta- 


cles. 


engaging huſbandmen and labourers was extremely 


flow, and he could prevail on no more than two 


hundred to accompany him to Cumana. 


NoTHING; however, could damp his zeal. 
With this' ſlender train, hardly ſufficient to take 


poſſeſſion of ſuch a vaſt territory, and altogether 


_ unequal to any attempt towards ciyilizing its inha- 


bitants, he ſet fail. The firſt place at which he 


touched was the iſland of Porto-Rico. There he 


received an account of a new obſtacle to the exe- 


cution of his ſcheme, more inſuperable than any 
he had hitherto encountered. When he left Ame- 


rica in the year one thouſand five hundred and ſe- 


venteen, the Spaniards had little intercourſe with 


any part of the continent, except the countries ad- 


jacent to the gulf of Darien. But as every 
ſpecies of internal induſtry began to, ſtagnate in 


Hiſpaniola, when, by the 580 decreaſe of the 


natives, the Spaniards were deprived of thoſe 
hands with which they had hitherto carried on 
their operations, this prompted them to try 


Ferrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c. on 5. Argenſola Annales 
de Aragon, 74 97, Remiſal Hit, e 
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various expedients for ſupplying that loſs. Con- BOOK 


{iderable numbers of negroes were imported; but, 
on account of their exorbitant price, many of the 
planters could not afford to purchaſe them, In or- 
der to procure ſlaves at an eaſier rate, ſome of theſe 


fitted out veſſels to cruiſe along the coaſt of the con- 


tinent, In places where they found themſelves in- 


ferior in ſtrength, they traded with the natives, and 


gave European toys in exchange for the plates of 
gold which they wore as ornaments ; but, wherever 
they could ſurpriſe ar overpower the Indians, they 
carried them off by force, and fold them as ſlaves 
in Hiſpaniola*. In thoſe predatory excurſions the 
moſt atrocious acts of N and cruelty were 
committed. The Spaniſh name was held in deteſt- 
ation all over the continent. Whenever any ſhips 
appeared, the inhabitants either fled to the woods, 
or ruſned down to the ſhore in arms, to repel thoſe 
hated diſturbers of their tranquillity. They forced 
ſome parties of the Spaniards to retreat with preci- 
pitation; they cut off others; and in the violence 
of their reſentment againſt the whole nation, they 
murdered two Dominican miſſionaries, whoſe zeal 
had prompted them to ſettle in the province of 
Cumana . This outrage againſt perſons revered 
for their ſanctity, excited ſuch indignation among 
the people of Hiſpaniola, who, notwithſtanding all 
their licentious and crue] proceedings, were poſleſſed 
with a wonderful zeal for religion, and a ſuperſti- 
tious reſpect for its miniſters, that they determined 
to inflict exemplary puniſhment, not only upon 
the perpetrators of that crime, but upon the whole 
nation. With this view, they gave the command 
of five ſhips and three hundred men to Diego 
Ocampo, with orders to lay waſte the country of 
Cumana with fire and ſword, and to tranſport all 


Herrera, dec. 3 lib. ii. c. 3. Oviedo Hiſt lib, xix. c. 3. 
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BOOK the inhabitants as ſlaves to Hiſpaniola. This arma- 


ment Las Caſas found at Porto Rico, in its way to the 


1517. continent; and as Ocampo refuſed to defer his voy- 


Labours to 


age, he immediately perceived that it would be im- 
poſſible to attempt the execution of his pacific plan in 
a country which was the ſeat of war and deſolation *, 


In order to provide againſt the effects of this un- 
fortunate incident, he ſet fail immediately for St. 
Domingo, leaving his followers cantoned out among 
the planters in Porto Rico, From many concurring 
cauſes, the reception which Las Caſas met with in 
_ Hiſpaniola was very unfavourable. In his negocia- 
tions for the relief of the Indians, he had cenſured 
the conduct of his countrymen ſettled there with 
ſuch honeſt ſeverity, as rendered him univerſally 
odious to them. They conſidered their own ruin as 
the inevitable conſequence of his ſucceſs. They 
were now elated with hope of receiving a large 
recruit of ſlaves from Cumana, which muſt be re- 
Iinquiſhed if Las Caſas were afliſted in ſettling his 
projected colony there. Figueroa, in conſequence. 
of the inſtructions he had received in Spain, had 
made an experiment concerning the capacity of 
the Indians, which was repreſented as deciſive 
againſt the ſyſtem of Las Caſas. He collected in 
Hiſpaniola a good number of the natives, and ſet- 
ed them in two villages, leaving them at perfect 
liberty, and with the uncontrouled direction of their 
own actions. But that people, accuſtomed to a 
mode of life extremely different, incapable of aſ- 
ſuming new habits at once, and dejected too with 
their own misfortunes, as well as thoſe of their 
country, exerted fo little induſtry in cultivating 
the , ground, appeared ſo devoid of ſolicitude or 
foreſight -in providing for their own wants, and 


were ſuch ſtrangers to arrangement in conducting 


x Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ix. c. 8, 9. 
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their affairs, that the Spaniards pronounced them Book 
incapable of being formed to live like men in NP. 
ſocial life, and conſidered them as children, who 1813. 
ſhould be kept under the perpetual tutelage of 
perſons ſuperior to themſelves in wiſdom and ſa- 
gacity ). os 1 

NoTwiTHSTANDING all thoſe circumſtances, Final mit. 
which alienated the people to whom he applied prgban., 
from himſelf and from his meaſures, Las Ca 
by his activity and perſeverance, by ſome conceſ- 
ſions, and many threats, obtained at length a ſmall 
body of troops to protect him and his colony at 
their firſt landing. But upon his return to Porto- 
Rico, he found that the diſeaſes of the climate had 
been fatal to ſeveral of his people ; and that others 
having got employment in that iſland, refuſed to 
follow him. With the handful that remained, he 
ſet fail and landed in Cumana. Ocampo had ex- 
eccuted his commiſſion in that province with ſuch 
barbarous rage, having maſſacred many of the in- 
habitants, ſent others in chains to Hiſpaniola, and 
forced the reſt to fly for ſhelter to the woods, that 
the people of a ſmall colony, which he had planted 
at a place which he named Toledo, were ready to 
perth for want in a deſolated country. There, 

owever, Las Caſas was obliged to fix his reſi- 
dence, though deſerted both by the troops appointed 
to protect him, and by thoſe under the command 
of Ocampo, who forelaw and dreaded the calami- 
ties to which he muſt be expoſed in that wretched 
ſtation. He made the beſt proviſion in his power 
for the ſafety and ſubſiſtence of his followers ; but 

as his ma efforts availed little towards ſecuring 
either the one or the other, he returned to Hiſpa- 
niola, in order to ſolicit more effectual aid for the 
preſervation of men, who from confidence in him 


7 Herrers, dec- 2. lib. x. C. 5 * 
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had ventured into a poſt of ſo much danger. Soon 
after his departure, the natives, having diſcovered 
the feeble and defenceleſs ſtate of the Spaniards, 
aſſembled ſecretly, attacked them with the fury 


natural to men exaſperated by many injuries, cut 


off a good number, and compelled the reſt to fly 


in the utmoſt conſternation to the ifland of Cuba- 


gua, The ſmall colony ſettled there, on account 
of the pearl fiſhery, catching the panic with which 
they had been ſeized, abandoned the iſland, and 


not a Spaniard remained in any part of the conti- 


nent, or adjacent iſlands, from the gulf of. Paria 
to the borders of Darien. Aſtoniſhed at ſuch a 
ſucceſſion of diſaſters, Las Caſas was aſhamed to 
ſhew his face after this fatal termination of all his 
ſplendid ſchemes. He ſhut himſelf up in the con- 
vent of the Dominicans at St. Domingo, and ſoon 
after aſſumed the habit of that order *, | 


Trovecn the expulſion of the colony Gom 
Cumana happened in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and twenty one, T have choſen to trace 


the progreſs of Las Caſas's negociations from their 
firſt riſe to their final iſſue without interruption, 


His ſyſtem was the object of long and attentive 
diſcuſſion; and though his efforts in behalf of the 


oppreſſed Americans, partly from his own raſhneſs 


and imprudence, and partly from the malevolent 
oppoſition of his adverſaries, were not attended 


with that ſucceſs which he promiſed with too ſan- 


guine confidence, they gave riſe to various regu- 

lations which were of ſome benefit to that un- 

happy people. I return now to the hiſtory of 

— Spaniſh diſcoveries, as they occur in the order 
time *. | 


:  ® Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. dec. 3. lib. ii. c 3, 4. 5- 
Oviedo Hift. lib. xix. c. 5, Gomara, c. 77. Davilla Padilla, 
lib. i. c. 97. Remeſal Hiſt. Gen. lib. 11. c. 22, 23. 
-  # Herrera, dec. 2. lib. 10. c. 5- P. 329. 
| . DiE OO 
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Ditco VELAsQUEzZ, who conquered Cuba in Book 
the year one thouſand five hundred and eleven, III. 
ſtill retained the government of that iſland, as 77 
the deputy of Don Diego Columbus, though he New dilco- 
ſeldom acknowledged his ſuperior, and aimed at vnde che 
rendering his own authority altogether indepen- wv 
dent. Under his prudent adminiſtration Cuba 
became one of the moſt flouriſhing of the Spa- 
niſh ſettlements. The fame of this allured many 
perſons from the other colonies, in hopes of find- 
ing there either ſome permanent eſtabliſhment, 
or ſome employment for their activity. As Cuba 
lay to the weſt of all the iſlands occupied by the 
Spaniards, and as the ocean, which ſtretches be- 
yond it towards that quarter, had not hitherto 
been explored, theſe circumſtances naturally in- 
vited the inhabitants to attempt new diſcoveries. 

An expedition for this purpoſe, in which activity 
and reſolution might conduct to ſudden wealth, 
was more ſuited to the genius of the age, than the 
patient induſtry requiſite in clearing ground, and 
manufacturing ſugar. Inſtigated by this ſpirit, 
ſeveral officers, who had ſerved under Pedrarias in 
Darien, entered into an aſſociation to undertake a 
voyage of diſcovery. They perſuaded Franciſco 
Hernandez Cordova, an opulent planter in Cuba, 
and a man of diſtinguiſhed courage, to join with 
them in the adventure, and choſe him to be their 
commander. Velaſquez not only approved of 
the deſign, but aſſiſted in carrying it on. As 
the veterans from Darien were extremely indigent, 
he and Cordova advanced money for purchaſing 
three fmall veſſels, and furniſhing them with every 
thing requiſite either for traffic or for war, a hundred 
and ten men embarked on board of them, and failed 
from St. Jago de Cuba, on the eighth of February 
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BOOK one thouſand five hundred and ſeventeen. By the 
wy advice of their chief pilot, Antonio Alaminos, who 


1317. 


had ſerved under the firſt admiral Columbus, they 
ſtood directly weſt, relying on the opinion of that 


great navigator, who uniformly maintained that a 


Yucatan. 


weſterly courſe would lead to the moſt important 
diſcoveries, | 


On the twenty-firſt day after their departure 


from St. Jago, they ſaw land, which proved to be 


Cape Cotoche, the eaſtern point of that large penin- 
ſula projecting from the continent of America, 
which till retains its original name of Nucatan. 
As they approached the ſhore, five canoes came 
off full of people decently clad in cotton gar- 
ments; an aſtoniſhing ſpectacle to the Spaniards, 
who had found every other part of America poſ- 
ſeſſed by naked ſavages. Cordova endeavoured 


by ſmall preſents to gain the good will of theſe 


people. They, though amazed at the ſtrange ob- 
jects now preſented for the firſt time to their 
view, invited the Spaniards to viſit their habita- 


tions, with an appearance of cordiality. They 


landed accordingly, and as they advanced into the 
country, they obſerved with new wonder ſome 
large houſes built with ſtone. But they ſoon 
found that, if the people of Yucatan had made 
progreſs in improvement beyond their country- 
men, they were likewiſe more artful and warlike. 
For though the Cazique received Cordova with 
many tokens of friendſhip, he had poſted a con- 
ſiderable body of ſubjects in ambuſh behind a 
thicket, who upon a ſignal given by him, ruſhed 
out and attacked the Spaniards with great bold- 
neſs, and ſome degree of martial order. At 
the firſt flight of their arrows, fifteen of the Spa- 
niards were wounded ; but the Indians were ſtruck 
with ſuch terror by the ſudden exploſton of the 


. fire-arms, and fo ſurpriſed at the execution done 


by 
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by them, by the croſs-bows, and by the other 5 CI 
weapons of their new enemies, that they fled pre... 


cipitately, and Cordova quitted a country where 
he had met with ſuch a fierce reception, car- 
rying off two priſoners, together with the orna- 
ments of a (mall temple, which he plundered in 
his retreat. 


1517. 


Hex continued his courſe towards the weſt with- Campeachy, 


out loſing ſight of the coaſt, and on the ſixteenth 


day arrived at Campeachy. There the natives 
received them more hoſpitably ; but the Spaniards 
were much ſurpriſed that on all the extenſive coaſt 
along which they had failed, and which they ima- 
gined to be a large iſland, they had not obſerved 
any river*. As their water began to fail, they 
advanced, in hopes of finding a fupply ; and at 
length they diſcovered the mouth of a river at 
Potonchan, ſome leagues beyond Campeachy. 


CorDov a landed all his troops in order to pro- | 


tect the ſailors while employed in filling the caſks ; 
but notwithſtanding this precaution, the natives 
ruſhed down upon them with ſuch fury, and in 
ſuch numbers, that forty-ſeven of the Spaniards 


were killed upon the ſpot, and one man only of. 


the whole body eſcaped unhurt. Their com- 
.mander, though wounded in twelye different pla- 
ces, directed the retreat with preſence of mind 
equal to the courage with which he had led them on 
in the engagement, and with much difficulty they 
regained their ſhips. After this fatal repulſe, nothing 
remained but to haſten back to Cuba with their 
ſhattered forces. In their paſſage thither they ſuffered 
the moſt exquiſite diſtreſs for want of water, that 
men wounded and ſickly, ſhut up in ſmall veſſels, 


c. See NOTE XXVI. 
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and expoſed to the heat of the torrid zone, can be 
ſuppoſed to endure. Some of them, ſuiking un- 
der . theſe calamities, died by the way; Cordova, 
_ commander, expired ſoon after they landed 
Cuba. e 8 


Nor wirs TAN DING the diſaſtrous concluſion 
of this expedition, it contributed rather to animate 
than to damp a ſpirit of enterprize among the Spa- 


niards. They had diſcovered an extenſive country, 


ſituated at no great diſtance from Cuba, fertile in 
appearance, and poſſeſſed by a people far ſuperior 
in improvement to any hitherto known in America, 
Though they had carried on little commercial in- 
tercourſe with the natives, they had brought off 
ſome ornaments of gold, not conſiderable in value, 


but of ſingular: fabric. Theſe circumſtances, re- 


lated with the exaggeration natural to men deſirous 
of heightening the merit of their own exploits, 
were more than ſufficient to excite romantic hopes 
and expectations. Great numbers offered to en- 
gage in a new expedition. Velaſquez, ſolicitous 


to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome ſervice ſo meritori- 


ous, as might entitle him to claim the government 


of Cuba independent of the admiral, not only en- 


couraged their ardour, but at his own expence fit- 
ted out four ſhips for the voyage. Two hundred 
and forty volunteers, among whom were ſeveral 
perſons of rank and fortune, embarked in this en- 
terpriſe. The command of it was given to Juan 
de 'Gryalva, a young man of known merit and 
courage, with inſtructions to obſerve with attention 
the nature of the countries which he ſhould diſco- 
ver, to barter for gold, and if circumſtances were 


4 Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 17, 18. Hiſtor. Verdadera 


de la Conquiſta de la Nueva Eſpana por Bernal Diaz del Caſ- 


tillo, cap- i-79. Oviedo, lib. xvii. c. 3. Gomata, c. 52. 
P. Martyr de inſulis nuper inventis, p. 329. 


inviting 
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inviting, to ſettle a colony in ſome proper ſtation; 5 0 0 K 


e ſailed from St. Jago de Cuba on the eighth of 


April one thouſand five hundred and eighteen. 


III. 
* 


1518. 


The pilot Alaminos held the ſame courſe as in the Pit ns 


former voyage, but the violence of the currents car- 
rying the ſhips to the ſouth, the firſt land which 


they made was the iſland of Cozumel, to the eaſt 


of Yucatan. As all the inhabitants fled to the 
woods and mountains at their approach, they made 
no long ſtay there, and without any remarkable 


occurrence they reached Potonchan on the oppoſite - 


ſide of the peninſula. The deſire of avenging 
their countrymen who had been flain there, con- 
curred with their ideas of good policy, in prompts 
ing them to land, that they might chaſtiſe the In- 
dians of that diſtrict with ſuch exemplary rigour, 
as might ſtrike terror into all the people ar und 
them: But though they diſembarked all their 
troops, and carried aſhore ſome field-pieces, the 
Indians fought with ſuch courage, that the Spa- 
niards gained the victory with dithculty, and were 
confirmed in their opinion that the inhabitants of 
this country would prove more formidable enemies 
than any they had met with in other parts of Ame- 
rica. 1 — Potonchan, they continued their voy- 
age towards the weſt, keeping as near as poſſible 
to the ſhore, and caſting anchor every evening, 
from dread of the dangerous accidents to which 
they might be expoſed in an unknown ſea. Dur- 
ing the day, their eyes were turned continually 
towards land, with a mixture of ſurpriſe and 
wonder at the beauty of the country, and the no- 
velty of the objects which they beheld. Many vil- 
lages were ſcattered along the coaſt, in which they 
could diſtinguiſh houſes of ſtone. that appeared 


| White and lofty at a diſtance. . In the warmth of 


their admiration, they fancied theſe to be cities 
adorned with towers and pinacles; and one of the 
2 77 happening to 1 that this country re- 
Vol. I. 


ſembled 


New Spain, 


May 3. 
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Book ſembled Spain in its appearance, Grijalva, with 


univerſal applauſe, called it New Spam, the name 
which ſtill diftinguiſhes this extenſive and opulent 
vince of the Spaniſh empire in America. They 
1 in a river which the natives called Tabaſco, 
and the fame of their victory at Potonchan having 


reached this place, the Cazique not only received 


them amicably, but beſtowed preſents upon them 
of fuch value, as confirmed the high ideas which 
iards had formed with reſpect to the wealth 
ertility of the country. Theſe ideas were 


where they next touched. This was conſiderably 
to the weſt of Tabaſco, in the province + ſmce 
known by the name of Guaxaca. There they were 
received with the reſpect paid to ſuperior beings. 
'The le perfumed them as they landed with 
incenſe of gum copal, and preſented to them as of- 
ferings the moſt choice dehcacies of their country. 
They were extremely fond of trading with them, 


and in fix days the Spaniards obtained ornaments 
af gold, of curious workmanſhip, to the value of 


fifteen thouſand pelos, i in exchange for European 
toys of ſmall price. The two priſoners whom 
Cordova had brought from Yucatan, had hitherto 
ferved as interpreters ; but as they did not under- 


ſtand the language of this country, the Spaniards 


learned from the natives by ſigns, that they were 


ſubjects of a great monarch called Montezuma, 
whoſe dominion extended 6ver that and many other 


provinces. Leaving this place, with which he had 


ſo much reaſon- to be pleaſed, Gryalva continued 


his courſe towards the weſt. He landed on a fmall 


ifland, which he named the Ifle of Sacrifices, be- 


| cauſe there the Spaniards beheld, for the firſt time, 


the horrid ſpectacle of human victims, which the 


Se. Jon de barbarous' ſuperſtition of the natives offered to 


Viua. 


2 He touched at another 09 ik 
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which he called St. John de Ulua. - From this Boo x 
place he diſpatched Pedro de Alverado, one of his =. 
officers, to Velaſquez, with a full account of the im- 1816. 
portant diſcoveries which he had made, and with 
all the treaſure that he had acquired by trafficking 
with the natives. After the departure of Alvarado, 
he himſelf, with the remaining veſſels, proceeded 
along 1 far as the river Panuco, the 
country ſtill appearing to be well peopled, fertile, 
and opulent. fa” 1 Wn A | 
SEVERAL of Grhalya's officers contended, that Reaſons for 
it was not enough to have diſcovered thoſe delight- a colooy © 
ful regions, or to have performed, at their different ere. 
landing-places, the empty ceremony of taking 
poſſeſſion of them for the crown of” Caſtile; and 
that their glory was incomplete, unleſs they planted 
a colony in ſome proper ſtation, which might not 
only fecure the Spaniſh nation a footing in the 
country, but, with the reinforcements which they 
were certain of receiving, might gradually ſubject 
the whole to the dominion of their ſovereign. BuP 
the ſquadron” had now been above five months at 
ſea; the greateſt part of their proviſions was ex- 
hauſted, and what remained of their ſtores ſo much 
corrupted by . the heat of the climate, as to be 
almoſt unfit for uſe ; they had loſt ſome men by 
death; others were ſickly ; the country was crowd- 
ed with people who ſeemed to be intelligent 'as 
well as brave; and they were under the govern- 
ment of one powerful monarch, who could bring 
them to act againſt their invaders with united force. 
To plant a colony under ſo many circumſtances of 
Aang was to expoſe it to inevitable deſtruc- 
tion. Grijalva, though poſſefſed both of ambition 
and courage, was deſtitute of the ſuperior talents 
capable of forming or executing ſuch a great 
plan. He judged it more prudent to retun to 
R 2 Cuba, 
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Cuba, having fulfilled the purpoſe of his voyage, 
and accompliſhed all that the armament which he 
commanded enabled him to perform. He returned 
to St. Jago de Cuba; on the twenty- ſixth of Octo- 


ber, from which he had taken his. departure about 


| fix months before”. 


Preparati- 


ons for ano- 
ther expedi- 
3 


Tuts was the longeſt as well as the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful voyage which the Spaniards had hitherto made 
in the New World. They had diſcovered that 
Yucatan was not an iſland as they had ſuppoſed, 
but-part of the great continent of America. From 


Potonchan they had purſued their courſe for many 


hundred miles along a coaſt formerly unexplored, 
ſtretching at firſt towards the weſt, and then turn- 
ing to the north; all the country which they had 
diſcovered appeared to be no leſs valuable than ex- 
tenſive. As ſoon as Alvarado reached Cuba Ve- 
laſquez, tranſported with ſucceſs ſo far beyond his 
moſt ſanguine expectations, immediately diſpatched 
a perſon of confidence to carry this important intel- 
ligence to Spain, to exhibit the rich productions of 


the countries which had been diſcovered by his 


means, and to ſolicit ſuch an increaſe of authority 
as might enable and encourage him to attempt the 
conqueſt of them. Without waiting for the return 
of his meſſenger, or for the arrival of Grijalva, of 
whom he was become ſo jealous or diſtruſtful, that 

he reſolved no longer to employ him, he began to 
prepare ſuch a powerful armament, as might prove 
equal to an enterpriſe of ſo much danger and 


importance. 


Bur as the expedition upon which Velaſ- 
quez was. now intent, terminated in conqueſts 


of greater moment than what the Spaniards had 


u Herrera, dec. 11. lib. iii. c. 1, 2, 9, 10. Berne Diaz. c. 8 17. 
Oviedo Hiſt- lib. xvii. c. 9, 20. Gomara, c. 49. 
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hitherto atchieved, and led them to the knowledge 
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of a people, who, if compared with ſuch of the 
1518, | 


Americans as were then known, may be conſidered 
as highly civilized ; it is proper to pauſe before we 
proceed to the hiſtory of events extremely different 
from thoſe which we have already related, in or- 
der to take a view of the ſtate of the New World 
when firſt diſcovered, and to contemplate the 
policy and manners of the rude uncultivated 
tribes, that occupied all the parts of it, with which 
the Spaniards were at this time acquainted. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


enn 


Terr was fituated at ſuch a diſtance from the 


Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, as made it impoſſible to 
convey commodities from thence to that city by land- 
carriage. This induced the Phenicians to render them- 


ſelves maſters of Rhinocrura, or Rhinocolura, the neareſt 


port in the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. They landed 


the cargoes which they purchaſed in Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and India, at Elath, the ſafeſt harbour in the Red Sea to- 
wards the north. Thence they were carried by land to 
Rhinocolura, the diſtance not being very conſiderable ; 
and being reſhipped in that port, were tranſported to 
'Tyre, and diſtributed over, the world. Strabon. Geogr. 


Edit. Caſaub. lib. xvi.'p. 1128. Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth, 


Hiſtor. Edit, Weſſelingi. lib. i. p. 70. 
NOTE II. p. 10. 
Tur Periplus Hannonis is the only authentic mo- 


nument of the Carthaginian ſkill in naval affairs, 
and one of the moſt curious fragments tranſmitted to us 


by antiquity. The learned and induſtrious Mr. Dodwell, 


in a diſſertation prefixed to the Periplus of Hanno, in 
the edition of the Minor Geographers publiſhed at 
Oxford, endeavours to prove that this is a ſpurious 
work, the compoſition of ſome Greek, who aſſumed 


Hanno's name, But M. de Monteſquieu, in his Eſprit 


ges 


* 


9 


NorES AN D ILLUSTRATIONS, 


des Loix, liv. xxi. c. 8. and M. de Bougainville, in a 


diſſertation publiſhed tom. xxvi. of the Memoirs de 


| PAcademie des Inſcriptions, &c. have eſtabliſhed its 


authenticity by arguments which to me appear unan- 
ſwerable. Ramufio has accompanied his tranflation of 


this curious voyage with a differtation tending to illuſ- 


trate it. Racolte de Viaggi, vol. i. p. 112. M. de 
Bougainville has, with great learning and ability, treated 
the — ſubjects. It appears that Hanno, according to 
the mode of ancient navigation, undertook this voyage 
in ſmall veſſels, ſo conſtructed that he could keep cloſe 
in with the coaſt. He ſailed from Gades to the iſland of 


 Cerne in twelve days, This is probably what is known 
to the moderns by the name of the Iſle of Arguim. It 


became the chief ſtation of the Carthaginians on that 


coaſt; and M. de Bougainville contends, that the ciſ- 


terns found there are monuments of the Carthaginian 
wer and ingenuity. Proceeding from Cerne, and ſtill 
ollowing the winding of the coaſt, he arrived, in ſeven- 
teen days, at a promontory which he called The Weſt 
Horn, probably Cape Palmas. From this he advanced 


to another promontory, which he named The South Horn, 
and which is manifeſtly Cape de Tres Puntas, about 


five degrees north of the line. All the circumſtances 


contained in the ſhort abſtraQ of his journal, which is 


handed down to us, concerning the appearance and ſtate 
of the countries on the coaſt of Africa, are confirmed 
and illuftrated by a compariſon with the accounts of 
modern navigators. Even thoſe circumſtances, which, 
from their ſeeming improbability, have been produced 
to invalidate the credibility of his relation, tend to con- 
firm it. He obſerves that in the country to the ſouth of 
Cerne, a profound ſilence reigned through the day ; 
e 


but during the night, innumerable fires were kind 


along the banks of the rivers, and the air reſom Jed 
with the noiſe of pipes and drums, and cries of joy. 
'The fame thing, as Ramuſio obſerves, ſtill takes place. 
'The — Da obliges the negroes to take ſhelter 
in the woods, or in their houſes, during the day. As 
ſoon as the ſun ſets, they ſally out, and by torch-light 


enjoy the pleaſure of -muſic and dancing, in which 


they ſpend the night. Ramuſ. i. 113, F. In another 
place, he-mentions the ſea as burning with torrents of 


fire. What occured to M. Adanſon, on the ſame coaſt, 


6 as the ſun 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


dipped beneath the horizon, and night overſpread the 
earth with darkneſs, the ſea lent us its friendly 
light. While the prow of our veſſel ploughed the 
foaming ſurges, it ſeemed to ſet them all on fire. Thus 
we ſailed in a luminous incloſure, which ſurrounded us 
like a large circle of rays, from whence darted in the 
wake of the ſhip a long ſtream of light.“ Voy. to 
Senegal, p. 176. | in + 


NOTE IL. p. 11. 


Lows after the navigation of the Phenicians and of 


Eudoxus round Africa, Polybius, the moſt intelli- 
gent and beſt informed hiſtorian of antiquity, . affirms, 
that it was not known, in his time, whether Africa was 
a continued continent, ſtretching to the ſouth, or -whe- 
ther it was encompaſſed by the fea. Polybii Hiſt. lib. 
iii. Pliny the naturaliſt aſſerts, that there can be no 
communication between the ſouthern and northern tem- 
perate zones. Plinii Hiſt, Natur. Edit. in uſum Delph, 
4to, lib. ii. c. 68. If they had gi 


— full credit to the 
accounts of thoſe voyages, the former could not have 


entertained ſuch a doubt, the latter could not have deli- 


vered ſuch an opinion. Strabo mentions the voyage of 
Eudoxus, but treats it as a fabulous tale, lib. ii. p. 155. ; 
and, according to his account, no other judgment can be 
formed with reſpe& to it. Strabo ſeems not to have 
known any thing with certainty concerning the form and 
ſtate of the ſouthern parts of Africa. Geogr. lib, xvii. 
P. 1180, Ptolemy, the moſt inquiſitive and learned of 
all the ancient geographers, was equally unacquainted 
with any part of Africa ſituated a few degrees beyond 
the equinoQial line; for he ſuppoſes that this great con- 
tinent was not ſurrounded by the fea, but that it ſtretch- 
ed, without interruption, towards the ſouth pole : and 
he ſo far miſtakes its true figure, that be deſcribes the 
continent as becoming broader and broader as it ad- 
vanced towards the ſouth. Ptolomei Geogr. lib, iv. c. 
9. Brietii Parlallela Geogr. veteris et novæ, p. 86. 


NOTE UV. p. 16. 
A Facr, recorded by Strabo, affords a very ſtrong 


and bags proof of the ignorance of the ancients 
with reſpect to the ſituation of the various parts of the 
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to the countries of India beyond the Ganges, his intelliy 
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earth. When Alexander marched along the banks of = 
the Hydaſpes and Aceſine, two of the rivers which 


fall into the Indus, he obſerved that there were many 


crocadiles in thoſe rivers, and that the country produ- 


ed beans of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe which were 
common in Egypt. From theſe circumſtances, he con- 


cluded that he had diſcovered the ſource of the Nile, 
and prepared a fleet to ſail down the Hydaſpes to Egypt. 
Strab. 2 lib. xv. p. 1020. This amazing error 
did not ariſe from any ignorance of geography peculiar 
to that monarch ; for we are informed by Strabo, that 
Alexander applied with particular attention in order to 
acquire the knowledge af this-ſcience, and had accurate 
maps or deſcriptions of the countries through which he 
marched. - Lib. ii. p. 120. But, in his age, the know- 
ledge of the Greeks did not extend beyond the limits of 
the Mediterranean. 2 | 


NOTE V. p. 19. 


As the flux and reflux of the ſea is remarkably great 


at the mouth of the river Indus, this would render 
the phenomenon more formidable to the Greeks. Varen, 
Geogr. vol. i. P- 251. | | : ; 


Ir is probable that they were ſeldom induced to ad- . 
vance ſo far, either by motives of curioſity, or views 


of commercial advantage. In conſequence of this, the 


idea of the ancients concerning the poſition of that great 


river was very erroneous. Ptolemy places that branch 


of the Ganges which he diſtinguiſhes by the name of 
the Great Mouth, in the hundred and forty-fixth degree 
of longitude from his firſt meridian in the Fortunate 


lands. But its true longitude, computed from that 


meridian, is now determined by aſtronomical obſervati- 
ons to be only a hundred and five degrees. A geogra- 
pher ſo eminent muſt have been betrayed into an error 
of this magnitude by the imperfection of the informa- 
tion which he had received concerning thoſe diſtant 


regions; and this affords a ſtriking proof of the inter- 


courſe with them being extremely rare. With reſpe& 
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gence was ſtill more defective, and his errors more 
enormous. I ſhall have occaſion: to obſerve in another 
place, that he has placed the country of the Seres, or 
China, no leſs than ſixty degrees farther eaſt than its 
true poſition, M. d' Anville, one of the moſt learned 
and inquiſitive of the modern geographers, has ſet this 
matter in a clear light, in two diſſertations publiſhed 
in Mem. de 'Academ. des Inſcript., &c. tom. xxxii. p. 
373. 604. 


Ir is remarkable, that the diſcoveries of the ancients 
were made. chiefly by land; thoſe of the moderns 
are made chiefly by ſea. The progreſs of conqueſt led 
to the former, that of commerce to the latter. It is 2 
judicious obſervation of Strabo, that the conqueſts of 
Alexander the Great made known the Eaſt, thoſe of 
the Romans opened the Welt, and thoſe of Mithridates 
king of Pontus the North. Lib. i. p. 26. When diſ- 
covery is carried on by land alone, its progreſs muſt be 
flow, and its operations confined. When it is carried 
on only by ſea, its ſphere may be more extenſive, and 
its advances more rapid ; but it Jabours under peculiar 
defects. Though it may make known the poſition of 
different countries, and aſcertain their boundaries as far 
as theſe are determined by the ocean, it leaves us in 
ignorance with reſpe& to their interior ſtate. Above 
two centuries and a half have elapſed ſince the Euro- 
peans failed round the ſouthern promontory of Africa, 
and have traded in moſt of its ports; but, in a conſide- 
rable part of that great continent, they have done little 
more than ſurvey its coaſts, and mark its capes and har- 
bours. Its interior regions are in a great meaſure 
unknown, The ancients, who had a very imperfect 
knowledge of its coaſts, except where they are waſh- 
ed by the Mediterranean or Red Sea, were accuſtomed 
to penetrate into its inland provinces, and, if we may 
rely on the teſtimony of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 
had explored many parts of it now altogether unknown, 
Unleſs both modes of difcovery be. united, the geogra- 
phical knowledge of the earth muſt. remain incomplete 
: and inaccurate; | f 
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2 N OTE VI. p. 23. | 


Tax notion of the ancients concerning ſuch an ex- 

ceſſive degree of heat in the tordid zone, as ren- 

deered it uninhabitable, and their perſiſting in this error 

long after they began to have fome commercial inter- 

courſe with ſeveral parts of India lying within the tro- 

pics, muſt appear ſo ſingular and abſurd, that it may 

not be unacceptable to ſome of my readers to produce 

evidence of their holding this opinion, and to account 
for the apparent inconſiſtence of their theory with their 

experience. Cicero, who had beſtowed attention upon 

every part of philoſophy known to the ancients, ſeems 

to have believed that the torrid Zone was uninhabitable, 

and, of confequence, that there'could be no intercourſe 

between the northern and ſouthern temperate Zones. 

He introduces Africanus thus addreſſing the younger 

Scipio: You ſee this earth encompaſſed and bound in 

by certain girdles, of which, two, at the greateſt 
5 diſtance from each other, and fuſtaining the oppoſite _ 

; Poles of heaven, are frozen with perpetual cold ; the 

| the middle one, and the largeſt of all, is burnt with the 
heat of the fun ; two are habitable, the people in the 

ſouthern one are antipodes to us, with whom we have 

no conne&ion.” Somnium Scipionis, c. 6, Geminus, a 

Greek philoſopher, contemporary with Cicero, delivers 

"the ſame doQtrine, not in a popular work, but in 

his Evayoyy ug ane, a treatiſe purely ſcientific. 

«© When we ſpeak,” ſays he, of the ſouthern 

femperate zone, and its inhabitants, and concerning 

| thoſe who are called antipodes, it muſt be always 
8 underſtood, that we have no certain knowledge or 

1 3 information concerning the ſouthern temperate zone, 
whether it be inhabited or not. But from the ſphe- 
rical figure of the earth, and the courſe which 
the ſon holds between the tropics, we conclude that 

there is another Zone, ſituated to the ſouth, which en- 
Joys the ſame degree of temperature with the northern 
one which we inhabit. Cap. xiii. p. 31. ap. Petavii 
Opus de Do&r. Tempor. in quo Uranologium five Syſ- 
temata var. AuQtorum. Amſt. 1705. vol. iii. The 
opinion of Pliny the naturaliſt, with reſpect to both 
theſe points, was the ſame : ©* There are five diviſions 
of the earth, which are called zones. All that pos 

. | X whic 
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which lies to near the two oppoſite poles is oppreſſed with 
vehement cold, and eternal froſt. There, unbleſt with 

the aſpe& of milder ſtars, perpetual darkneſs reigns, or 

at the utmoſt a feeble light reflected from ſurrounding 

ſnows. The middle of the earth, in which is the orbit 

of the ſun, is ſcorched and burnt up with flames and 

fiery vapour. Between theſe torrid and frozen diftrias 

lie two other portions of the earth, which are tempe- 

rate; but on account of the burning region interpoled, 

there can be no communication between them. Thus 

Heaven has deprived us of three parts of the earth.” 

Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo delivers his opinion to the ſame 

effect, in terms no leſs explicit: The portion of the 

earth which lies near the equator, in the torrid zone, 

is rendered uninhabitable by heat.“ Lib. ii. p. 154. 

To theſe I might add the authority of many other re- 

ſpeQable philoſophers and hiſtorians of antiquity. 


In order to explain the ſenſe in which this doctrine 
was generally received, we may obſerve, that Parmeni- 
des, as we are informed by Strabo, was the firſt who 
divided the earth into five zones, and he extended the 
limits of the zone, which he ſippoſed to be unin- 
habitable on account of heat, beyond the e 
Ariſtotle, as we learn likewiſe from Strabo, fixed the 
boundaries of the different zones in the ſame manner as 
they are defined by modern geographers. But the pro- 
eſs of diſcovery having gradually. demonſtrated that 
veral regions of the earth which lay within the tropics 
were not only habitable, but populous and fertile, this 
induced later geographers to circumſcribe the limits of the 
torrid zone. It is not eaſy to afcertafn with preciſion the 
boundaries which they allotted to it. From a paſſage in 
Strabo, who, as far as I know, is the only author of 
antiquity from whom we receive any hint concerning 
this ſubject, I ſhould conjecture, that thoſe who calcu- 
lated according to the meaſurement of the earth by 
Eratoſthenes, ſuppoſed the torrid zone to comprehend 
near ſixteen degrees, about eight on each fide of the 
equator ; whereas ſuch as followed the computation of 
Poſidonius allotted about twenty-four degrees, or ſome- 
what more than twelve degrees on each fide of the 
_ Equator. to the torrid zone. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 151. 
According to the former opinion, about two thirds of 
that portion of the earth which lies between the tropics 


Was 
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was conſidered as habitable ; according to the latter, 
about one half of it. With this reſtriction, the doctrine 
of the ancients concerning the torrid Zone appears leſs 
- abſurd ; and we can conceive the reaſon of their aſſert- 
ing this Zone to be uninhabitable, even after they had 
opened a communication with ſeveral places within the 
tropics. When men of ſcience ſpoke of the torrid 
Zone, they conſidered it as it was limited by the defini- 
tion of geographers to ſixteen, or at the utmoſt to 
twenty-four degrees ; and as they knew almoſt nothing 
of the eountries nearer to the equator, they might ſtill 
ſuppoſe them to be uninhabitable. In looſe and popular 
_ diſcourſe, the name of the torrid zone continued to be 
given to all that portion of the earth which lies within 
the tropics. Ciceto ſeems to have been-unacquainted 
with the ideas of later geographers, and according to 
the diviſion of Parmenides, deſcribes the torrid zone as 
the largeſt of the five. Some of the ancients rejected 
the notion concerning the intolerable heat of the torrid 
Zone as a popular error. This, we are told by Plu- 
tarch, was the ſentiment of Pythagoras, and we learn 
from Strabo, that Eratoſthenes and Polybius had adopt- 
ed the ſame opinion, lib. ii. 154. Piblemy ſeems to 
have paid no regard to the ancient doctrine and opinions 

concerning the torrid zone. 


. 
- 
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Tux court of inquiſition, which effe ctually checks 
à ſpirit of liberal inquiry, and of literary improve- 
ment, wherever it is eſtabliſhed, was firſt introduced 
into Portugal by John III. who began his reign, A. D. 
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1521. | 


1 255 Ax inſtance of this is related by Hackluyt, upon 
| the authority of the Portugueze hiſtorian Garcia de 
Reſende. Some Engliſh merchants having reſolved to 

open a trade with the coaſt of Guinea, John II. of Por- 

tugal diſpatched ambaſſadors to Edward IV, in order to 

lay before him the right which he had acquired by the 

Pope's bull to the dominion of that country, and to re- 
queſt of him to prohibit his ſubjeQs to proſecute their 
intended voyage. Edward was ſo much ſatisfied wy 
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the excluſive title of the Portugueze, that he iſſued: his 
orders in the terms which they deſired. Hackluyt, 
Navigations, Voyages, and 'Traffics of the Engliſh, 
vol. ii. part ii. p. 2. Bla * Beg 


Tu E time of Columbus's birth may be nearly 
aſcertained by the following circumſtances. It appears 


from the fragment of a letter, addreſſed by him to 


Ferdinand and Iſabella, A. D. 1501, that he had, at 
that time, been engaged forty years in à ſea · faring life. 
In another letter, he informs them, that he went to ſea 


at the age of fourteen; from thoſe facts it follows, that 


be was born A. D. 1447. Life of Chriſt. Columbus, 
'by his ſon Don Ferdinand. Churchill's Collection of 
Voyages, vol. ii. P- 44, 86. 457 4,bs 


NOT E XII. p. 63. 


Tur ſpherical figure of the earth was known to the 
ancient geographers. They invented the method, 
ſtill in uſe, of computing the longitude and latitude of 
different places. According to their doctrine, the 
equator or imaginary line which encompaſſes the earth 
contained three hundred and fixty degrees; theſe they 
divided into twenty-four parts, or hours, each equal to 
fifteen degrees. The country of the Seres or Sine, 
being the fartheſt part of India known to the ancients, 
was ſuppoſed, by Marinus Tyrius, the moſt eminent of 
the ancient geographers before Ptolemy, to be fifteen 
hours, or two hundred and twenty-five degrees to the 
caſt of the firſt meridian, paſſing through the Fortu- 
nate Iſlands. Ptolomæi Geogr. lib. i, c. 11. If this ſup- 
- Poſition was well-founded, the country of the Seres, or 
China, was only nine hours, or one bundred and thirty- 
five degrees weſt. from the. Fortunate, or Canary 
Iſlands; and the navigation, in that direction, was 
much ſhorter than by the courſe which the Portugueze 
were purſuing. Marco Polo, in his travels, had de- 
ſcribed countries, particularly the iſland of Cipango or 
Zipangri, ſuppoſed to be Japan, conſiderably to the eaſt 
of any part of Aſia, known to the ancients. Mateus 
Paulus de Region. Oriental. Hb. ii. C 70. lib. in. C. 2. 
Of courſe, this country, as it extended further to the 
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eaſt; Cas Hill nearer 2o/the Canary iſlands. The contiuſi- 


ons us Columbus,” thoagh drawn from innacurate Ob- 


ſervntions, were juſt. If the ſuppaſitlons of Marinus 
had been well founded, and if the Countries, which 


5 Marco Polo viſited, had been K to the eaſt of 
thoſe whoſe kebgitude! Marinus Had "aſcertained, the 


proper and neareſt courſe to the Eaſt Indies muſt have 
toſteer directly weſt. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 2. 
A more extenfive Knowledge of tlie globe has how diſ- 
cobered the grsat error of Marinus, in ſuppoſing China 
| 00008 fifteen-hours} or two hundred and twenty-five de- 
. preepeaſt from the Canary Iſlands, and that even Pto- 
_ FJerhy was inilttds,, robin he reduced the longitude bf 
> E to twelve Hours, or one hundred and eighty de- 
1 ThE longitude of the weſtern — of that 
Sie is ſeven” hours, or one Rundred and ＋ 
degrees from the meridian of the Canary Iſlands. 
Columbus followed the light, which his age aforded, | 
and relied upon the authority of writers, who were, at 
© that time, regarded as the ee an 35m 
- Mankind in the ſcience of g 
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f. 8. the Bord in' maki their diſcoveries; rid 
- not depart far from? the coaſt *of Africa, they con- 
- cluded that birds, whoſe flight they obſetved wi great 
attention, did not vemure to any conſiderable diſtance 
from land. In the! infancy of navigation, it was flot 
Ren, that birds often ſtretch theit flight at an im- 
mene diſtance from any land: In ſailing towards the 
Weſt⸗ Indian iſlands, birds are often ſeen at the diſtance 
3 hundred leagues from any land. Sloane's Nat. 
iſt. of Jamaica, = 'Y i. p. 30. Cateſby faw an owl 
——— whenothe' ſhip was . fix hundred "Kg diſtant 
from land. Nat. Hiſt: of Carolina, pref: p- 7. Hiſt. 
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: \ 'Natarelle de 'M.'de Buffon, tom] xvi.' p. 32. Prom. 
_ ++ whieh-iGappeats,/'that this indication of land, on which 


Oolumbus ſeems to have relied * TE confidene, 
C uncertain. _ 
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the entbyſiaſhic, admiration of a diſcoveter.— I diſco- 
covered a river which a galley might eaſily, enter 3 the 
beauty of, it induced me to ſound, and I found from five 
to eight fathoms of water. Having proceeded a conſi- 
derable way up the river, every thing invited me to 
ſettle there. The beauty of the riyer, the clearneſs of 
the water, through which I could ſee the ſandy bottom, 
- the multitude of palm- trees of different kinds, the tall- 
eſt and fineſt I had ſeen, and an infinite number of- 
other large and flouriſhing trees, the birds, and the ver- 
dure of the plains, are ſo, wonderfully, beautiful, that 
this country excels all others as fat as the day ſurpaſſes 
the night in brightneſs and ſplendour, ſo that I often 
ſaid, that it would be in vain forme to attempt to give 
your highneſſes a full account of it, for neither my tongue 
nor my pen could come up to the truth, and indeed I am 


know not how to deſeribe it.” Life of Columb. c. 30. 
Nine or af ini Yatior” A A STORITRY 
No XV." Ne 

Tur account which Columbus gives of the huma- 

nity and orderly behaviour of the natives on this 

occaſion is very ſtriking. Thel king (ſays he, in a 
letter to Ferdinand and Iſabella) having been informed 
of our misfortune; "expreſſed great grief for ohf Toſs, 
and immediately ſent aboard all the peòple in the place 
in many large canoes; we ſoon unloaded the fhip* of 
every thing that was upon deck, as the king gave us 
great aſſiſtance, he himſelf, with his brothers and rela- 
tions, took all poſſible care, that every thing ſhould be 
properly done both aboard and on ſhore.” And, from time 
to time, he ſent ſome of his relations weeping, to beg of me 
not to be dejected, for he would give me all that he had. 

I can aſſure your highneſſes, that there would not fia ve 

been ſo much carte taken in ſecuring” our effects in any 

part of Spain, as all our property was put together in 
one plate near his palace, until the houſes which' he 
wanted to prepare for the cuſtody of it, were eniptied. 
He immediately placed a guard of armed men, who 
watched during the whole night, and thoſe on ſhore la- 
mented as if they Had been much'intefeſted 2 
The people are ſo affectionate, ſo tractable; and ſo 
peaceable, that I ſwear to your highneſſes, that there 
is not a better race of men, nor a better country in t 
| 8 2 world. 
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8 - misfortune, 
my life is a debt that I owe to the ſupreme Creator, 
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World. They love their neighbour as themſelves ; their 


converſation is the ſweeteſt and mildeſt in the world, 
- cheerful, and always accompanied with a ſmile. And 


"although. it is true that they go naked, yet your high- 


neſſes may be aſſured that they have many very com- 
mendable cuſtoms ; the king is ſerved with great ſtate, 
und his behaviour is ſo decent, that it is pleaſant to 


_ -' ſee him, as it is likewiſe to obſerve the wonderful me- 


mory which theſe people have, and their defire of 
knowing every thing, which leads them to inquire into 
its cauſes and effects. Life of Columbus, c. 32. It is 
Na that the Spaniards were indebted for this offici- 
ous attention, to the opinion which the Indians enter- 


; - rained of them us a ſuperior order of beings. 
ma be". NOTE XVI. p. 106. 


Errer monument of ſuch a man as Columbus 4s 


valuable. A letter which he wrote to Ferdinand 


and Iſabella, deſcribing what paſſed on this occaſion, 
exhibits a moſt ſtriking piQure of his intrepidity, his 
„ his prudence, his public ſpirit, and courtly 
_"addrefs. 77 dy have been leſs concerned for this 
alone been in danger, both becauſe 


and becauſe I have at other times been expoſed to the 


_ molt imminent hazard. But what gave me infinite 

13 and vexation was, that after it had pleaſed our 
Lord to give me faith to undertake this enterprize, in 
. which I had now been ſo ſucceſsful, that my opponent 
: would have been convinced, and the glory of your 
_ -  hughneſles, and the extent of your territory increaſed 
dy me; it ſhould pleaſe the Divine Majeſty to ſtop all 

by my death. "All this would have been more tolerable, 

had it not been attended with the loſs of thoſe men 
hom I had. carried with me, upon promiſe of the 
gteateſt proſperity, who ſeeing themſelves in ſuch diſ- 
tteſs, curſed not only their coming along with me, but 
that fear and awe for me, which prevented them from 
returning as they often had reſolved to have done. 
2 beſides all this, my ſorrow was greatly increaſed, 


recollecting that I had left my two ſons at ſchool at 
dova, | deſtitute of friends, in a foreign country, 
when it en * . be known that I had 
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done ſuch ſervices as might induce your highneſſes to 
remember them. And though I comforted myſelf with 
the faith that our Lord would not permit that, which, 
tended ſo much to the glory of his church, and which 
I had brought about with ſo much trouble, to remain 
imperfe ct, yet | conſidered that, on account of my ſins, 
it was his will to deprive me of that glory, which I 
might ha ve attained in this world. While in this con- | 
fuled ſtate, I thought on the good fortune which accom-. | | 
panies your highneſſes, and imagined, that although I | 
ſhould periſh, and the veſſel be loſt, it was poſlible that 
you might ſomehow come to the knowledge of my 
voyage, and the ſucceſs with which it was attended. 
For that reaſon I wrote upon parchment with the brevi- 
ty which the ſituation requi „that I had diſcovered the 
lands which I promiſed, in how many days I had done 
it, and what courſe I had followed. I mentioned the 
goodneſs of the country, the charaQter of the inhabi- 
tants, and that your highneſſes ſubjeQs were left in 
poſſeſſion of all that I had difcovered. Having ſealed. 
this writing, I addrefled it to your highneſſes, and pro- 
miſed a thouſand ducats to any perſon who ſhould deli- 
ver it ſealed, ſo that if any foreigners found it, the pro- 
miſed reward might prevail on them not to give the in- 
formation to another. I then cauſed a great caſk to be 
brought to me, and wrapping up the parchment in an 
oiled cloth, and afterwards in a cake of wax, I put it into 
the caſk, and having ſtopt it well, I caſt it into the ſea, | 
All the men believed that it was ſome a& of devotion. | 
Imagining that this might never chance to be taken up, | 
as the ſhips approached nearer to Spain, I made another 
packet like — firſt, and placed it at the top of the | 
poop, ſo that if the ſhip ſunk, the caſk remaining | 
above water might be committed to the guidance, of 
fortune,” 4 | 4 


NOTE XVII. p. 119, | 1 


Sour Spaniſh authors, with the meanneſs of natio- 

nal jealouſy, have endeavoured to detra@ from the | 
lory of Columbus, by inſinuating that he was led to | 

the diſcovery of the New World, not by his own inven- 

tive, or enterpriſing genius, but by information which 

he had received. According to their account, * 

. * 


which ſerved 4s à guide to Cclumbus in His und; 
| Gotifita, as far 4s —6 . is the firſt author WHO pub- 
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having deen driven from its courſe by eaſterly winds, 


was Larried before them far to the weſt, and landed on 


the coaſt of au unktown country,” from which it re- 
tüte with difficulty; the pilot, and three ſallors, be- 


itz he only perſons of the crew that ſifvived the dif- 


treſſes Which "they  fulfered; from want, of proviſiotis 
ahd'Fatigue in this long voyage. In 4 few days after 
their arrival,” all the four died, but the pilot baving 
been received intò the houſe of Columbus, his intimate 
friend diſcloſed! to' Him befdre his death, the ſecret of 
the diſcovery which he had accidentally made, and left 
him his papers containing 4 journal' of the voyage, 

Columbus in his undertaking. 


liſhed” this Kory,” Hift. c. 13. Every circumſtance is 
deſtitute vf eviderice to ſupport it. Neither the name 
of the veſſel nor its deſtination is kh. n. Some pretend 
that it belonged to one of the ſea- port towns in Andalu- 
ſis, and was Hang either 4 the Canaries, or to Madei- 
ra; others, that it was a Biſcayner in its way to Eng- 
land ; others, 4 Portugueſe ſhip trading on the coaſt of 
Gvities. The name of the pilot is alike unknown, as 
well as that of the port in which he landed on his re- 
tutn. According to ſome, it was in Portügal; atcord- 
ing to others, in Madeira, or the Azores. The year 
in which this voyage was made is no leſs uncertain. 


Monſon's Nav. Tracts. Churchill, ji. 371. No menti- 


on is made of this pilot, or his diſcoveries, by And. 
Bernaldes, or Pet. Martyr, the contemporaries of Co- 


lumbus. Herrera, with his uſual judgment, paſſes 


over it in ſilence. Oviedo takes notice of this report, 
but conſiders it as 4 tale fit only to amuſe the vulgar: 
Hift. lib. ii. c. 2. As Columbus held his courſe direQ- 
ly weſt from the Canaries, and never varied it, ſome 
later authors have ſuppoſed, that this uniformity is a 
proof of his being guided by ſome previous information. 


But they do not recolle& the principles on which he 


founded all his hopes of ſucceſs, that by holding a weſ- 
terly courſe; he muſt certainly: arrive at thoſe regions of 


the eaſt deſcribed by the ancients. His firm belief of 


due it without deviation. OO 
Ornii nations beſide the Spaniards have called in 


his own ſyſtem led him to take that courſe, and to pur» 


queſtion .Columbys's claim to the honour of havi 


diſcovers 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
diſcovered America. Some German authors aſcribe it 
to Martin Behaim, whom they, ſuppoſe. to be their, 
country man. But they mention neither the year in 
vhich he made the diſcovery, nor the place from hen, 
he ſailed, nor one, circumſtance of the voyage. 
rid. Stuvenius, in a Diſſertation d vero Novi Orbis 
Inventore, publiſhed at Francfort in the year 1714, 
warmly aſſerts the title of Behaim, but without produc, 
ing in confirmation of it, any thing that has even the 
ſhadow of, evidence. There was indeed a Martin de Boe- 


mia, a, noted. coſmographer in the fifteenth century, 


whom. Herrera mentions as a friend to. Columbus, dec, 1, 
lib. i. c. 2, but he aſſures us that he was a Portugueſe. 
and born in the iſland of Fayal, one of the Azores. 
Ibid. and dec. 2, lib. ii. c. 19, Gomara informs us, that 

Magellan was poſſeſſed of a terreſttial glohe, made by 
this Martin de Boemia, on which he demonſtrated the 
courſe he purpoſed to hold, in ſearching for that ſtrait 


which he afterwards diſcovered. Hiſt, C. 19. It ſeems, 


probable, then, that the Germans have been induced, 
merely by the name of this artiſt, to pez him a na- 


tive of Bohemia, and on that luppolitions have raiſed, 


their 4 imaginary pretenſions. 


"THOSE of the Welſh ſeem not to reſt on a foun- | 


dation much more ſolid. In the twelfth century, ac- 


cording to Powell, a diſpute 2 ariſen among the 


ſons of Owen Guyneth, king of Norih-Wales, con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion to his crown, Madoc, one of 
their number, weary of this contention, betook him- 
ſelf to ſea in queſt” of a more quiet ſettlement. He 
ſteered due weſt,” leaving Ireland to the north, and ar- 
rived in an unkhown country, Which appeared to him ſo 
deſirable, that he returned to Wales, and carried thi- 
ther ſeveral of his adhererits and companions. This is 
ſaid to have happened about the year 1170, and after 
that, he and his colony were heard of no more. But it 
is to be obſerved, that Powell, on whoſe'teſtimony the 
authenticity of this ſtory reſts, publiſhed his hiſtory 
above four centuries from the date of the event which 
he relates. Among a people fo rude and ſo illiterate as 
the Welſh, at that Slows the memory of a tranſaction 
ſo remote muſt have been ve imperfectly preſerved, 
and would require to be confirmed by ſome author of 


greater credit, and nearer to the æra of Madoc's voyage 


than 


/ 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
than Powell. Later antiquaries have indeed appealed to 


the teſtimony of Meredith ap Rhees, a' Welſh bard, 


who died A. D. 1477. - But he too lived at ſuch a dif- 
tance of time from the event, that he, cannot be conſi - 


dered as a witneſs of much more credit than Powell. 
_ Befides his verſes.publiſhed by Hackluyt, vol. iii. p. 1. 


convey no information, but that Madoc, diſſatisfied 
with his domeſtic ſituation, employed himſelf in ſearch- 


ing the ocean for new poſſeſſions. But even if we ad- 
mit the authenticity of Powell's ſtory, it does not follow 


that the unknown country which Madoc, diſcovered 
by ſteering weſt, in ſuch a courſe as to leave Ireland to 


the north, was any part of America. The ſkill of the 
_ Welſh in the twelfth century was hardly equal to ſuch a 


voyage. If he made any diſcovery at all, it more =_ 
bably ge be Madeira, or ſome other of the weſtern 
ies. The affinity of the Welſh language with ſome 
dialects ſpoken in America, has been mentioned as a cir- 


cumſtance which confirms the truth of Madoc's voyage. 


But that has been obſerved in ſo few inſtances, and in 
ſome of theſe the affinity is ſo obſcure, or ſo fan- 
ciful, that no concluſion can be drawn from the caſual 


reſemblance of a ſmall number of words. There is a 
bird, which as far as is yet known, is found only on 


the coaſts of South America, from Port Deſire to the 
Straits of Magellan. It is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Penguin. This word in the Welſh language ſignifies 


 Wiite-head. All the authors who favour the pretenſions 
of the Welſh to the diſcovery of America, mention this 


as an irrefragable proof of the affinity of the Welſh 
language with that ſpoken in that region of America. 
But Mr. Pennant, who has given a ſcientific deſcription 


of the Penguin, obſerves, that all the birds of that ge- 


nus have black heads, “ ſo that we muſt reſign every 
hope (adds he) founded on this hypotheſis of retrieving 
the Cambrian race in the New World.” Philoſ. Tranſa &. 
vol. Iviii. p. 91, &c. Beſide this, if the Welſh, to- 


Wards the cloſe of the twelfth century, had ſettled in 


any part of America, ſome remains of the Chriſtian 


doctrine and rites muſt have been found among their 


deſcendants, when they were diſcovered about three 
hundred years poſterior to their migration, a period ſa 
ſhort, that, in the courſe of it, we cannot well * 


4 
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that all European ideas and arts would be totally for- 


Tux pretenſions of the Norwegians to the diſcovery 
of America, ſeem to be better founded than thoſe of 
. the Germans or Welſh. ' 'The inhabitants of Scandina- 
via were remarkable in the middle ages for the boldneſs 
and extent of their maritime excurſions. In 874, the 
Norwegians diſcovered, and planted a colony in Iceland. 
In 982, they diſcovered Greenland, and eſtabliſhed ſet- 


tlements there. Ffom that, ſome of their navigators 


proceeded towards the weſt, and diſcovered a country 
more inviting than. thoſe horrid regions with which they 


were acquainted. According to their repreſentation, this 


country was ſandy on the coaſts, but in the interior parts 
level and covered with wood, on which account they 
| e it the name of Helle-land, and Mark-land, and 

ving afterwards found ſome plants of the vine which 
bore grapes, they called it Vin- land. The credit of 


this ſtory reſts, as far as I know, on the — of 
by 


the ſaga, or chronicle of king Olaus, compoſi 
Snorro Sturlonides, or. Sturluſons, publiſhed by Perin- 
ſkiold at Stockholm A. D. 1697. As Snorro was born 


in the year 1179, his chronicle might be compiled about 
two centuries after the event which he relates. His ac- 


count of the navigation and diſcoveries of Biorn, and 
his companion Lief, is a very rude confuſed tale, p. 
104. 110. 326. It is impoſſible to diſcover from him, 


what part of America it was in which the Norwegians 


landed. According to his account of the length of the 
days and nights, it muſt have been as far north as the 
fifty-eight degree of latitude, on ſome part of the coaſt 
of Labradore, approaching near to the entry of Hud- 
ſon's Straits. Gch s, certainly, are not the producti- 
on of that country. Torfeus ſuppoſes that there is an 
error in the text, by rectifying of which, the place 
where the Norwegians landed may be ſuppoſed to be 
ſituated in latitude 499%. But that is not the region of 
the vine in America. From peruſing Snorro's tale, I 
ſhould think that the ſituation of Newfoundland corre- 
ſponds beſt with that of the country diſcovered by the 
Norwegians. But grapes are not the production of that 
barren iſland. Other conjectures are mentioned by M. 


Mallet, Introd. a l'Hiſt. de Dannem. 175, &c. I 


#9 not ſafficiently acquainted with the literature of 


- 
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. contends that Cuba was not an iſland, but a part 
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the north, to examine them. It. ſeems; manifeſt, that 
if the Norwegians did diſcover any part of America at 


that period, their attempts to plant colonies * un- 


and -all:;knqwledge of it was 
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arne / „„ 0 
Pen MARTVR, ab Angleria, a Milaneſe gen- 
tleman, | who eſided at that time in the court of Spain, 
whoſe lattats: contain, an account of the tranſactions of. 
that: period, in the order wherein they occured, de- 
ſeribes. dhe ſantiments With, which he himſelf and bis 
learned: correſpondents were affeded, in very ſtriking. 
tanmss. „ Er ltitia proſijuiſſe te, vixque a lachry- 
m ps gaudi tamparaſſe, quando literas adſpexiſti 
meas quibus, de antipodum orbe latenti hactenus, te 
chi orem feci, mi ſua viſſime Pomponi, inſinuaſti. Ex 
tuis ipſe litezis colligo, quid ſenſeris. Senſiſti autem, 
tantique rem feciſti, quanti vifum ſumma doctrina 
inſignitum decuit. Quis namque cibus ſublimibus præſ- 
tati poteſt ingeniis, iſto ſuavior ? quod condimentum 
gratius? A me facio-conjecturam. Beati ſentio ſpiritus 


meos, quando accitos aHoquor prudentes aliquos ex his 


qui ab es redeunt provincia. Implicent animos pecuni- 
arum eumulis augendis miſeri avari, libidinibus obſcœni; 
naſtras nos mentes, poſtquam Deo pleni aliquando fue- 
rimus, contemplando, hujuſcemodi rerum notitia dem 


ciamus. Epiſt. 152. Pomponio Læto. . 
; NOTE XX. p. 122, 
80 firmly were men of ſcience, in that age, perſuad- 


ed that the countries which Columbus had diſcovered 
were connected with the Eaſt Indies, that Bernaldes, the 


curate of Los Palacios, who ſeems to have been no in- 


conſiderable proficient in the knowledge of — 
the 


continent, and united to the dominions of the Great 


Khan. This he delivered as his opinion to Columbus 
himſelf,” who was his gueſt for ſome time on his return 


from his ſecond voyage; and he ſupports it by ſeveral 
arguments, moſtly founded on the authority of Sir John 
Mandeville. MS.. penes me. Antonio Gallo, who was 


ſecretary to the magiſtracy of Genoa towards the cloſe 
of the flteenth century, publiſhed à ſhort account 6 
+» Hh | | the 
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the navigations and diſcoveries of his cbuntryman Co- 
lumbus, annexed to his Opuſcula Hiſtorica de rebus po- 


* * $ C - 


puli Gemuenſis; in which he informs us, from letters: 


of Columbus which he himſelf: had feen; that it was 
his · opinion, founded upon nautical obſervations, that 
one of the iſlands he had diſcovered was diſtant only 
two hours or thirty degrees from Cattigara, which, in 


the charts of the geographers of that age, was laid 


don, upon the authority of Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. 3. as 

the moſt eaſterly place in Aſia. From this he conclud- 
ed, that if ſomèe unknown continent did not obſtruct the 
navigation, there muſt be # ſhort and eaſy acceſs, by 
holding a weſterly courſe,” to this extreme region of the 
Eaſt. Muratori Scriptores Rer. Italicarum, vol. xxili. 
Fe wy m__ of warn 

NOTE N. p. 127. 


Branators, the curate de los Palacios, a contem- 
porary writer, ſays, that five hundred of theſe captives 
were {ent to Spain, and fold publicly in Seville as ſla ves; 
but that, by the change of climate, and their inability 


to beat the fatigue of labour, they all died in a ſhort 


time. MS. penes me. 
NOTE XXI. p. 139. 


Col bus ſeems to have formed ſome very ſingu- 
lar opinions concerning the countries which he had now 
diſcovered. The violent ſwell and agitation of the wa- 
ters. on the coaſt of Trinidad led him to conclude, that 
this was the higheſt part of the terraqueous globe, and 
he imagined that various circumſtances concurred in 
proving that the ſea was here viſſibly elevated. mo 
adopted this erroneous principle, the apparent beauty o 
the country induced him to fall in with a notion of Sir 
John Mandeville, c. 102. that the terreſtrial paradiſe 
was the higheſt land in the earth ; and he believed that 
he had been ſo fortunate as to diſcover this happy abode, 
Nor ought we to think it' ſtrange that a perſon of ſo 
much ſagacity ſhould be influenced by the opinion or re · 
po of ſuch a fabulous author as Mandeville. Colum- 
us and the other difcoveries were obliged to follow fuch 
guides as they could find; and it appears from ſeveral 
| f paſſagez 


15 
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. paſſages in the manuſcript of Andr. Bernaldes, the friend 
of Columbus, that no inconſiderable degree of credit 
Was given to the teſtimony of Mandeville in that age. 


Bernaldes frequently quotes him, and always with 
reſpect. u 2 Why” 


58 NOTE XXII. p. 150. : 


Tr | is remarkable, that neither Gomara or Oviedo, the 
moſt ancient. Spaniſh hiſtorians of America, nor Her- 


rera, conſider. Hojeda, or his companion Veſpucci, as 


the firſt diſcoverers of the continent of America. They 
uniformly. aſcribe this honour to Columbus, Some have 
ſuppoſed that national reſentment againſt Veſpucci, for 
deſerting the ſervice of Spain, and entering into that of 
Portugal, may have prompted theſe writers to conceal. 


the actions which he performed. But Martyr and Ben- 


Zoni, both Italians, could not be warped by the ſame 
prejudice. Martyr was a contemporary author; he re- 
ſided in the court of Spain, and had the beſt opportuni- 
ty to be exactly informed with reſpe& to all public 
tranſactions; and yet, neither in his Decads, the firſt 


2 hiſtory publiſhed of the New World, nor in 


Epiſtles, which contain an account of all the re- 


markable events of his time, does he aſcribe to Veſpuc- 


ci the honour of having firſt diſcovered the continent, 
Benzoni went as an adventurer to America in the year 
1541, and reſided there a conſiderable time. He ap- 
pears to have been animated with a warm zeal for the 
honour of Italy, his native country, and yet does not 


mention the exploits and diſcoveries of Veſpucci. Her- 


rera, who compiled his general hiſtory of America from 
the moſt authentic records, not only follows thoſe early 
writers, but accuſes Veſpucci of falſifying the dates of 


both the voyages which he made to the New World, 


and of confounding the one with the other, in order 


that he might arrogate to himſelf the glory of having 


. diſcovered: the continent. Her. dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 2. 


He aſſerts, that in a judicial enquiry into this matter by 


the royal fiſcal, it was proved by the teſtimony of Ho- 
jeda himſelf, that he touched at Hiſpaniola when re- 
turning to Spain from his firſt voyage; whereas Veſ- 


pucci gave out that they returned directly to Cadiz from 
the coaſt of Parla, and touched at Hiſpaniola = in 
\ 2 * * | i | | , cir 
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| their ſecond voyage; and that he had finiſhed the voy- 


age in five months; whereas, according to Veſpucci's 


account, he had employed feventeen months in perform- 
ing it. Viaggio primo de Am. Veſpucci, p. 36. Viag. 
ſecundo, p. 45. - Herrera 'gives a more full account of 
this inqueſt in another part of his book, and to the ſame 
effect. Her. dec. 1, hb. vii. c-5. Columbus was in 
 Hiſpaniola when Hojeda arrived there, and had by that 
time come to an agreement with Roldan, who oppoſed 
Hojeda's attempt to excite a new inſurrection, and, of 
conſequence, his voyage muſt have been poſterior to 
that of the admiral. Lite of Columbus, c. 84. Ac- 
cording to Veſpueci's account, he ſet out on his firſt 
voyage May 10th, 1497. Viag. primo, p. 6. At 
that time umbus was in the court of Spain pre- 
paring for his voyage, and ſeems to have enjoyed a con- 
ſiderable degree of favour. The affairs of the New 


World were at this juncture under the direction of An- 


tonio Torres, a friend of Columbus. It is not probable, 
that at that period a commiſſion would be granted to 


another perſon to anticipate the admiral, by undertaking 


a voyage which he himſelf intended to perform. Fon- 


ſeca, who patronized Hojeda, and granted the licence 


for his voyage, was not recalled to court, and reinſtated 
in the direction of Indian affairs, until the death of prince 
E which happened September 1497, P. Martyr, 
p. 182. ſeveral months poſterior to the time at which 
Veſpucci pretends to have ſet out upon his voyage. A 
life of Veſpucci was publiſhed at Florence by the Abate 
Bandini, A. D. 1745, 4to. It is a work of no merit, 
written with little judgment and leſs candour. He con- 
_ tends for his countryman's title to the diſcovery of the 
continent with all the blind zeal of national partiality, 
but produces no new evidence to ſupport it. We learn 
from him, that Veſpucei's account of his voyage was 
8 as early as the year 1510, and probably ſooner. 
Vita di Am. Veſp. p. 52. At what time the name of 
AMERICA came to be firſt given to the New World, is 
e 097 OPS ERTTO Tre BAg ION 


NOTE XXL» p. 192. 
Tn E form employed on this occaſion ſerved as a mo- 
del to the 9 rh in all their ſubſequent conqueſts in 

America. 
| us 


It is fo extraordinary in its nature, and gives 
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yo _.NOVES ANDULLUUSTR A'ThONS. 
us ſuch an;:idea hof the: procsedings of , the. Spaniards, 
-_ -  &and+the/ pringiples upon: which. they founded their right 
ts the entagſivendeminians Which they, acquired in be 
Ne World, that it wall merits the , attention of the 
reader. 1-Alonſo de Hejsda, deryapt. pf. the moſt 
high and;powerfub kings of Caſtile and Lehn, the con- 
querors of barbarous .yatians,: ther meſſenger and Fap- 
tain, natify;;to ou and deglare, in a ample form as I 
am capable, that Ood our Lord, Who is one and eternal, 
___  locreated dhe heaven and the £arth, and one anan and one 
' _crwomanzoof whom vou and we, and all the men who 
Shave been onſmall be in the- world, are de ſcended. But as 
it has come to paſs, through the number of, generations 
during more than five/ thouſand years, that they have 
been diſperſed into different parts of the world, and are 
divided into various kingdems and provinces, becauſe 
one country-was not able to contain: them, nor could 
they have found in one. the: means of ſuhſiſtence and pre- 
ſervation ; therefore. God our Lord gave the charge of 
all thoſe people to one man, named St. Peter, whom. 
be caaſtituted. the lord and head of all the human race, 
that allen; in whatever place they are born, or in 
- whatever ſaith or place: the; are educated, might yield 
abdienee unto him. Hehath ſubjected the whole 
worlchto his jutiſdictian, and commanded him to eſta- 
- bliſh/his! refidencer in ame, as the moſt proper place 
for / the government of: the world. He likewiſe promil- 
ed and gave him power to eſtabliſh his authority in eve- 
ry other part of the world and; to judge and /govern all 
»Cghriſtians, Moors, Jews, Gentiles, and all other peo- 
ple, df whatever or faith they may be. To him is 
given the name of Fape, which ſigniſfies admirable, great 
father and guardian, becauſe he ig the father and. go- 
vernor of all-men. | Thoſe who; lived in the time of this 
choly father obeyed and a cknovſedged him as their lord 
J and king, and the ſupetiot of he. univerſe. Ihe ſame 
haas been abſerved; w ith. reſpeCt-to-them who, ſince his 
times have been choſep:to theipentificate.. Thus it now 
continues, and will continue to the end of the World. 


% Onzcot theſe pontiffs, as lord of the world, hath 
made a grant of theſe iſlands, and of the Terra · Fitma 
Hoff theton ea, to the Catholie kings of Caſtile, Don 
i Ferdinand and Donna Iſa bella, of glorious memory, 
ond theis ſucceſſors, our ſovereigns, with all they con- 
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tain, as is more fuld eHpreſſed in certain dees paſſu | 
upon that ocenſion, whictyyou may ſee if you deſme it. 
Thus bis majeſty is king and lord of theſe iſlands, and 
of the Terra Firma, in virtue of this-donation; and, as 
king and lord afore ſaid, moſÞof theeflandstowhichibis 
title hath been notified, ! have rechignized his majeſty, 
and now yield obedience and ſubje tion to him As their 
lord, voluntarily and without reſiſtance; and inſtantly, 
as ſoon as they rerei ved information, they obeyed the 
religious men ſent by the king to preach to them, and 
to linſtrutt them in our holy faith; and all theſe, f 
their on free- will, without any recompence or: gratu- 
ity, became Chriſtians, and vontinue to be ſo; and his 
majeſty having received them graciouſly under his pro- 
n, has commanded that they ſnouid be treated an 
the ſame manner as his other ſubjects and vaſſals. 
You are bound and obliged to act in the ſame manner. | 
Therefore I'mbw entreat and require yow/to conſider at- 
tentively what I have declared to you; and that ypu 
may more perfectly comprehend it, that you take ſuch 
time as is reaſonable, in order i that you may atknow- 
ledge the Church as the ſupetion and guide of the uni- 
verſe, und likewiſe the holy father called the Pope, in 
his own' right, and his maſeſty by his appointment, 
"as king» adStwtereiged-tyritbo theſe iſlands, and of the 
Terra Fma; and that you conſent that thie foreſaid ho- 
ly fathers ſhall declare and preach to you the doctrines 
above mentioned. If. !you.do this, you ad well, and 
perform that to which you are bound and obliged ; and 
his majeſty, and I in his name, will redeive jeu with 
love und kindneſs,” and wilt leave you, your wives and 
children, free and exempt from ſervitude,; and in the 
enjoyment of all you poſſeſs, in the ſame manner as the 
inhabitants of the iſlands. Beſides this, his majeſty will 
beſtow upon you many privileges, exemptions, and re- 
wards. But if you will not comply, or maliciouſly de- 
lay to obey my injunction, then, with thethelp of Godz I 
will enter your country by force, I will carry on war 
againſt you with the utmoſt violence; I will ſubject you 
to the yoke of obedlence to the church and the 'king} I .. 
will take your wives and children, and will make them 
ſlaves, and ſell or diſpoſe of them according to his majeſ- 
ty's pleaſure ; I will ſeize your goods, and de youall the 
miſelnef in my power, as Tebellions ſubje cts, who will 
not acknowledge or ſubmit to their lawful my 
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And 1 proteſt, that all the bloodſhed and calamities 
which ſhall follow are to be imputed to you, and not to 


his majeſty, or to me, or the gentlemen who ſerve 
under me; and as I have now made this declaration and 


requiſition unto you, I require the notary here preſent 
to grant me a certificate of this, ſubſcribed in proper 
form.” Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 14. 


NOTE XXIV. p. ac. 


Bal BOA, in his letter to the king, obſerves, that of 


the hundred and ninety men whom he took with him, 
there were never above eighty fit for ſervice at one time. 
So much did they ſuffer — hunger, fatigue, and 
ſickneſs. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 16. Þ. Mart. 


decad. p. 226. 


NOTE XXV. p. 219. 


of Palencia, the principal direc- 


property; the commendator Lope de Conchillos, his 
chief aſſociate in that department, eleven hundred; and 


other favourites had different numbers. They ſent 
overſeers to the iſlands, and hired out thoſe ſla ves to the 


planters. Herr. dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14. p. 325. 
NOTE XXVI. p. 230. 


Tnoucn America is more plentifully ſupplied with 
water than the other regions of the globe, there is no 


river or ſtream of water in Yycatan. This peninſula 
projects from the continent a hundred leagues, but 
where broadeſt, does does not extend above twenty - fi ve 
leagues. It is a flat plain, without mountains. The in - 
habitants are ſupplied with water from pits, and wherever 


they dig them, find it in abundance. It is probable, 
from all thoſe circumſtances, that this country was for- 


merly covered by the ſea. Herreræ Deſcriptio Indiæ 
Occidentalis, p. 14. Hiſtoire Naturelle, par M. de 


Buffon, tom. i. p. 593. 
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